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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Caawncre Haut, New Yore 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


———— 





Mas. Henry Smock Miss Susan 8. 


Positive Expert 
Breath Con- BOI CE cosching. 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS panen in all 
Placing. nguages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private Sc hool 
usic Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
4 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave. N. Y 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
o W. 67th St., N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


MME 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





OLLOQUI, 


INSTRUCTION 


ELENA DE 
PIANIST 


6and St., New York Tel, 2a85 Plaza 


mE 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 





Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N, Y 
HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO , 
Rad Street. New York, 


Teaching at so West 
Phone— Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials, Saturday Afternoons, at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 





CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
East Gand Street, New York, 
“abs ‘ Telephone: 6:10 Plaza 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
626 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus, Anna Zinorer, Director. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ew Vork € City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





.. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
vo Carnegie Hall, 1s4 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. a9: Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
210 yIOTH AVENUR NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO: 
Telephone: 


JOHN W. NICHOLS 
TENOR, VOCAT weak Sd PION 
8 W. 6ad t vi A , Columbus 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone 321 Circle. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 





me. ee 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO®: AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Ca:.egie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle 
Giuseppe CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils, 

End Avenue, New York City. 

Telephone, 3469 River. 


668 West 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: a57 West 1o4gth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


ew Veet Giticcciccccccccess from October ret 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singi Solf ). 

(Mvocal Directos of Bet Temple their) 

Scientifically me by Ba put into prac 
tical use. 


Large Public-—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time, 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 


Telephone 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7ot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING—OPERA AND CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE. 
and Studio: 127 E. o4th Street, N. Y 
Dormitory for Girl Students. 


Residence 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
- New York 


Formerly 
44 West 86th Street 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH. 
New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony Orcuestra 


Director East Sipe House Serrigment Mosic 
ScnooL. 


Teacuer or Viotin Ensemate, Tueory or Music. 


Orchestral Trainin School, Ste Carnegie Hall, 
Yor 





FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
- = 607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. 
TEACHER OF 


Fenner) 
SINGING. 





Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
s0 West 67th Street - New York 


Phone, Clumbus 8462. 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carta, - - 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Audubon 960 
Steinway Hall 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio: 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 8 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist and Sieestes, Willis Ave. M 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1731 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 


Critical examination of song manuscripts, 
228 West sSth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 





Yonkers, New York. 
CARL FIQUE Piano DAISY NELLIS 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals, 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City. 
Steinway Piano Used. 














January 16, 


ALBERT 


Concert Violinist 


T9I9 


740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., nae ae Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 
ey ym ge 


Studio for V Opera Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street ye aes Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmana Bldg., 











St. Paal, Mins, 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of a 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musicel Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER, ‘WILSON 


| inline beg. bee elt 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2stiausic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Voices Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher Rd giemader Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


geet WILLARD "ts 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
135 East 66th St.. New York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utab 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= WILDE 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 





























Plaze 550) 

















Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








MUSICAL 


 raacnEm 0 oF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - + + New York 


COURIER 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 





ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmaun Bldg.. St. Pasi, Mina, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


- CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ,,Seperegy STRAcese wosicat, oyatan 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE 


pows RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
"eejeth-El, Union Th ical Seminary 
41a Fifth Ave., 

















M 
A 
R 
| 
E 











SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 





Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


138 South Oxford Street - 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 


{FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


BONG 


SAYS: 


in examining 8 student's 
iat finding tt at fault, | — 
suggest te him te consult. 
There is no volce defect that can 
en e her A, and that can- 
Included, when bad 


























MADAME VALE 


not be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
hon me, not gone > e far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal ¢! 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 








3 


| Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


Tue Aat oy Sincine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
| Sammarco, Ruffo, i ur, sen 
bach, Zerola, etc. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
347 West 55th Street, New York 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE SOLOIST 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kimball Hall 


Katharine Ms 0 FF M AN NY sccommams menrenes 


Home Address: Sr, Pawt. 


S. WESLEY vara 


St. foes Chure 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST enor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
kL. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. sUnTOn 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . 


FOSTE 


MEZZO- 
TE iH CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
Phone 6400 Riverside 











PIANIST 











s 
aw 
M 
U 
E 





Chicago 











DEPT. OF MUSIC 


tnenter Poem 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seex=:< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompantet 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 








 LUTIGER GANNON 


CENTRALTS 
624 Michigan Chicago, Ill. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertorrg, Concert, Oratorio, Orzra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 








‘BUTLER « 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
oan Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


400 Riverside Drive, New York 


























m® =KIRPAL EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 
x Teacher of Singing SAE Ee aesta tino Sa 
A ‘AN 
F Crorgtentievsiattee | REUBEN DAVIES sunsi“tcicun 
gare eehont,., & 63 East 34th Street Stuaie? Sis Carnegie Hail, ail, “New York 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann DOUGLAS POWELL 
ee ee nee Bil "Repertoire, Stadion" Metropolitan Oper 
ecita 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN Howe Bldg r4ay Brondway, N.Y. Phone: Bevan 
Recitals and Piano prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 
Instruction 


Sdloist with New York bd wm nig = 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rtsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 
Telephone, Columbus 4266 





ERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC *(Mhitgonth Yaar of) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


ed incident to a broad musical education. 
+ ge ge peg Ideal Home egprtpent for hag 


Eve 
year. Positions guarant .d_to graduates. 


circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at ay time. 
State. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in ones throughout the 
Catalog and 


un, 
Lexington—the 7 or ree ucational Center of the 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stodie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 














ie successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
Ww. ark, Hartridge Whipp «né many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8s70 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Gramberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street } NEW YORK 





SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Resital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








279 FUTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
&S7 1883 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the'|famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chaut Ch 


Lake, N. Y. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


January 16, 1919 








1854 NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc.,{Manufacturers, 450 fifth Avenue: 


YORK 1918 











V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 


= ane Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 


tation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Studie: $2 West 57th St., ‘New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 


IDA GEER WELLER 


zo0-Contralto 
CONCERT MRECITAL ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


MARGOLIS x: 


528 Riverelde Orive, #1. Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAU DE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
N.Y, Telephone Cathedral 3891 
CHARLES 


WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 
Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH music PUBLISHING 6o ‘Geston 


REUTER" 


PIANIST 


" 6215S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 


Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Cramercy 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 12t Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, znd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











536 W. 112th Street, 











A teacher of broad experi- 
- ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 


LILLIAN 


student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


BURLEIGH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Montana 








‘: CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitaa Opera House Bldg.) 


«MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
Phone Ravenswood 3701 
Chicago, Ill. 


s,HUGO 


Mm 
peeead ~—— — 7" ph 
TRUCTION 








505 Kimball Hall 





Seiducahe, Conn. 


‘Wedmeotage at 125 Eest 37th St., New York 
Telephone Marray Hill 991 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church New York Cit: 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


r— Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
lephone 7639 Cat 








Com 
64 west 11 


omsent | 





a 


J. WARREN Condactor —Coach— Accompanist 





STUDIO — 
220 nant Se Avenue 


Phone — Mane — 


ERB 





BARITONE 
aay = ane 


TanBT 
Accompanist 
Teacher 


, |ROWE 
" BLAIR 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL. CAN. 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, mabeeans 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1686 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic ioe ot day 
R 501 Nixon Building, 


YON STUDIOS 
Re | YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 











@ RAGNA LINNE $224 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL galas 











DETROM INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


“Strongest Faculty in the’'Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
to a broad musical education, Fifty artist teachers. 
; | Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





"RE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today baat — ae 


maker 3 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 





MAKERS 

















FAMOUS 
FOR, A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


WILLARD H. BARSE, Lessee 
Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


Avenue des Allies) 
NEW YORK 


Room Tariffs Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 











* ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of —~ and supplementary 
5 ects. 
Stadio: 161 West 71st street, New York, Tel, Columbus 3375 


J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 
Conductor Lampe'’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co,, 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arts Building, Chicago Hyde Park 4969 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 
Suite. 1107, ent National 


., Pittsburgh, P: 


t HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


:DILLING; 


TE Management : WAENSEL & JONES, Acolion Wall, N.Y. a 
DD Personal Address: 321 West 79th Street, New York 











Permanent Adios 
Bank 





Teacher 
Tel 6935 Bedford 





611] West a Aveo iew York City 
Telephone Miverside 9395 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS —- Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


ea 





eeks, and 
ae Un in opera and church work. 











Ovide Musin’s 


























*KINDLER 


CELLIST 





Concert Management : : 
ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia 











‘The liberal, humanistic culture of the emotions by motion "’ 


Not Dance for Dance Sake, but Dance for Life Sake 








To DANCE WITH THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 








The Need of All Musical Artists to Develop Creative Powers Through Gesture and 
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OPERA FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 
HAS ENGLISH OPERA PLANS 


New Organization Aims to Present High Class Opera 
in English at Regular Theatre Prices—A Fine 
List of Artists 


The Opera Festival Association, which opened its head- 
quarters in the Aeolian Building, New York, a short time 
ago, has now progressed to such a stage with its plans that 
it is possible to make a preliminary announcement, some- 
thing which will be of interest to the whole American 
musica! world, It contemplates the presentation of opera 
in English throughout the United States for the season of 
1910-1920 and intends to make connections with existing 
musical clubs and other organizations which may be will- 
ing to work towards its support; but 
for the present it plans only a sea- 
son of eight or perhaps ten weeks 
in the principal cities of the North 
Atlantic seaboard, ending with a 
week in New York, to begin next 
April, in which the directors of the 
association expect to demonstrate 
that their company is the best ever 
organized for the presentation of = 
opera in English and quite worthy 
of whatever support it may solicit. 

The founders of the association 
ve Addison Madeira; his brother, 
E. E. Madeira; Boyd White, of Chi- 

path and E. M. Andrews. Addison 
Madeira will be remembered as a 
bass with numerous organizations, 
such as the old Castle Square Opera 
Company and various Savage pro- 
ductions. Several years ago he gave 
up his professional career to go into 
manufacturing, and did so well at it 
that he now feels inclined to return 
to opera—but on the managerial end 
this time. Mr. White is well known 
as an organizer and director of the 
work of Chautauqua circuits, and E, 
M. Andrews is one of the best 
known impresarios of opera in Eng- 
lish in the country. The last genera- 
tion of theatregoers will remember 
when his Andrews Opera Company, 
Emma Abbot’s company, and that of 
W. T. Carlton provided all the am- 
bulatory opera there then was in the 
United States—more, in fact, than 
there is today, when Gallo’s San = 
Carlo is the only regular road com- = 
pany. 
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Last Year’s Success 


Followers of music history will 
remember the extraordinary feat of 
Harry Davis, of Pittsburgh, last = . 
spring. He organized an opera com- 
pany in less than a week and got to- 
gether what was without doubt the 
best organization for the presenta- 
tion of opera in English ever formed 
in this country. He played several 
weeks in his own theatre at Pitts- 
burgh and then took the company to 
Philadelphia for two weeks at the 
Academy of Music. Then, just as 
business began to get good, in fact, 
as the S. R. O. sign started to be- 
come the regular rule, Mr. Davis 
apparently got tired of his experi- 
ment and closed. A novice at the 
opera game, he dropped quite a bit 
of money, but the organizers of the 
Opera Festival Association feel that 
with their united experience they 
will easily succeed where Mr. Davis 
failed. The company which they 
will have for their spring season will 


Alina 
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Gluck 
part in the season's musical activities, having returned to the concert stage. 
gave his first New York appearance of the season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 


other veteran of opera, both light and serious, will have 
charge of the stage 

The repertory is only tentatively selected at present, sub- 
ject, of course, to the final arrangement of the artistic 
personnel of the company, but it is likely that most, if not 


all, of the following works will find a place in it: “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” “Pagilacci’-“Cavalleria,” “Faust,” “Thais,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Barber of Seville,” and “Martha,” with two 
or three of the Puccini works, if satisfactory arrange- 


ments can be made with the Ricordi representatives here. 
Marcel Charlier will bring along a chorus of about thirty- 
two and an orchestra of approximately forty men from the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

Altogether the new organization appears to start out with 
the best prospects of success. The organizers realize the 
impossibility of making a fortune out of opera in ten min 
utes and are content to build slowly, allowing their com 
pany to acquire a reputation through its own merits as 
demonstrated in performance. 
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ALMA GLUCK AND EFREM ZIMBALIST. 


and her distinguished husband, Efrem Zimbalist, are 


mM 


taking a conspicuous 


DIPPEL PLANS TO RETURN TO 
GRAND OPERA NEXT SEASON 





But Not, However, with the Support of Otto Kahn, as 
Wrongly Reported—Oscar Hammerstein Says, 
“Good! the More the Merrier” 


The New York weekly pape 
principally to the 


r, Variety, which is devoted 
the “big time” and “small 
time” artists, took a fling at opera in its issue of January 
3, Starting the front page off with a great black letter 
head: “Kahn Reported Backing Dippel Grand Opera Co.” 
This is the way the 

“The long standing estrangement between Andreas Dip 
pel and Otto Kahn, since the former left the managing 
directorship of the Metropolitan Opera House, seems to 
have been patched up. During the 
last week Dippel, understood 
had a conference with the banker in 
the latter’s down town offices and as 
a result it is Dippel is to 
return to the grand opera field with 
the backing of Kahn. He will not, 
however, go to the Me but 
may send a number of touring or 
ganizations over a route of the 
ger cities 

“The plan is to 
ganizations each presenting a diffe: 


doings ot 


story began 


it is 


reported 


*tropo litan 
big 


have several ot 


ent opera and to give a number of 
cities one night of grand opera 
weekly for a season of twenty weeks 
This would mean that practically 
each organization would have two 


performances weekly.” 


Now, as to the grain of truth that 


lies hidden in the various inaccura 
cies. The truth is that Dippel—or 
io be finically accurate—Mr. Press 
burg, Mr. Dippel’s right hand man, 
admits that Mr. Dippel intends en 
tering the grand opera field next 
season and, most astonishingly, along 
the fantastic lines mentioned in the 
Variety story. Most impresarios are 
content to cope with the troubles of 
one opera company, but Mr. Dippel 
seeks to have at least six—one for 
every day in the week. Each com 
pany will be made up of a star of 
international fame in the leading 
role, supported by a company of 


young artists, principally Americans, 
and each is to play one single opera 
appearing in a different city each 
evening They will follow each 
other around the circuit, the arrange 
ment being so that each city will 
have one night of opera every week 
or every two weeks. On the face of 
it and even assuming that Mr. Dip 


pel has secured sufficient lacking for 


so Ing an enterprise, no one will ap 


preciate better than he the difficulty 
of securing a string of one night 
stands for opera within easy jump 
ing distance of each other. Further 
what opera star—for Mr. Pressburg 
claims that some are already under 
contract and others in negotiation 
is ready to sing a role six nights in 
the week? That is bound to be 
another stumbling block in Mr. Dip 
pel’s way 
A List of Stars 
rhe Variety story said: “Dippe! 
already has under contract Titto 
Ruflo, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Ri: 
cardo Martin, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Orville Harrold.” An extraordinary 
The violiniat aggregation, indecd! Titto Kuffo 
and Mme. Tetrazzini are not to be 


be practically that which Mr. Davis January 12, and will accompany the popular soprano on the piano at her first New York . a at the end of a telephone 
had last spring. It will be known as concert of the season, also at Carnegie Hall, on January 18. = wire, but none of the three American 
the Opera Festival Company. Most singers named are under contract, 
of the following artists will be mem- neers . ! though Mr. Dippel has negotiated 
bers of the company. Many of those PUTTAR LALLA LLL LLL LL {AAAS A with and been refused by at least 
named are already under contracts ‘a one of them 
and negotiations with the others are in an advanced LEOPOLD AUER AGAIN ‘ ; hen appeared this deep and profound statement 
stage. AGO number of contracts with artists at the etro 
The Artists TO TEACH IN CHIC G politan are expiring this season.” What possibilities 
: i ee : Distinguished Faculty Selected for Summer Session of lurk behind these simple words! And what is more, 
Sopranos: Florence Macbeth (Chicago Opera Associa- ; Chicago Musical College they are true. (Boy, page Mr. Caruso!) In fact, they 
tion), Ruth Miller, Florence Easton (Metropolitan Opera), 8 ; have been true every year for the last thirty-five or 
Marcella Craft, Ethel Frank, Caroline Andrews. Altos: Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and general manager of 50. But Variety’s headline remark —“Dippel Will Have 
Alice Gentle (Metropolitan Opera), Elizabeth Campbell. the Chicago Musical College, has been in New York for — First Call on Met’s Releases,” smacks more of the Or 


Lamont (Chicago 
Orville Harrold, Octave Dua (Chi- 
cago Opera Association). Baritones: Graham Marr, 
Tames Stevens, Millo Picco, Desire Defrere, Auguste 
Bouilliez (Chicago Opera Association). Basses: Henri 
Scott. Henri Weldon. 

Marcel Charlier, the well known French conductor of 
the Chicago Opera Association, will be the principal con 
ductor for the Opera Festival Association, and it is prob- 
able that the veteran leader, John McGhie, now at the 
Park Theatre, New York, with the Society of American 
Singers, will be another conductor. Charles Jones, an- 


Tenors: Riccardo Martin, Forrest 


Opera Association), 


the last week making arrangements for the guest teachers 
who will head the faculty at the annual summer session 
of the college, extending this year from June 30 to August 
9, and it is safe to say that never before has any musical 
institution in America offered so distinguished a group of 
instructors. Professor Leopold Auer will head the violin 
department; Percy Grainger, the piano department; Clar- 
ence Eddy, the organ department; while Herbert Wither 
spoon and Oscar Saenger will divide honors in the vocal 
department. Besides these guests, the entire regular faculty 
of the college, which includes many well known teachers, 
will be busy at the summer session, 


pheum circuit than of the truth 
Kahn Not Interested 


But as to the part of the which states that Otto 
H. Kahn, who gets blamed for almost everything in the 
operatic world, is backing Mr. Dippel, the Musica, Cot 

RIER iS in a position to affirm positively that there is not 
a word of truth in it. There is no “estrangement” he 
tween Mr. Dippel and Mr. Kahn. In fact, Mr. Kahn has 
nothing but the best wishes for Mr. Dippel’s success in 
whatever he may undertake. However, Mr. Dippel did 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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HOW MISCHA ELMAN BEGAN HIS PUBLIC CAREER 


Auer Sends Him to Fernow—He Narrowly Escapes Death by Asphyxiation—His Debut at a Special Press Matinee— 
His Rivalry With Franz von Vecsey—His First Public Concert Is Sold Out 





BY ARTHUR M. ABELL 





While listening to Mischa Elman’s magnificent perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky concerto with the Russian Sym-- 
phony Orchestra, under Modest Altschuler, on New Year’s 
Eve, | was forcibly reminded of the dramatic incidents 
attendant upon his first public rendition of the work in 
That Berlin debut, as a boy 


Berlin, fourteen years ago. 

of thirteen, marked the beginning of his brilliant world 
career. It was, by the way, in the same concerto, with 
the same orchestra, and on the same stage as on New 
Year's Eve, that Elman made his American debut ten 
years ago, in December, 1908, The noted Russian has 
toured America for ten consecutive seasons with great 


and ever increasing success—an achievement never equaled 
by any other European violinist. 

It was in the spring of 1904 that I heard Elman’s name 
for the first time. Dropping into the Hermann Wolff 
Musical Bureau one afternoon I found Hermann Fernow, 
the head of the agency, reading a letter that he had just 
received from Petrograd. “Ah, Mr. Abell,” he said, “this 
will interest you as a violin specialist. Leopold Auer 
writes me that he is ready to bring out a wonderful violin 
prodigy for whom he predicts a brilliant future. His 
name is Mischa Elman. He wants me to laugh him 
upon his public career here in Berlin. I shall intfoduce 
the boy by means of a special matinee for the press, and 
if the press endorses him strongly, follow the matinee up 
with public concerts.” 


How Mischa Was Nearly Asphyxiated 


Fernow acted accordingly and the foilowing autumn 
little Mischa arrived in Berlin, accompanied by his father 
and his fiddle. His first night there came nearer to being 
the prelude to his funeral than to his brilliant public debut. 
Brought up in very straightened circumstances and un- 
accustomed to his new surroundings, the boy on retiring 
did not properly turn the gas off. The next morning he 
was found unconscious and very near to death’s door. 
A physician was hastily summoned and work at resusci- 
tation was begun. For a long time there was no response. 
The feelings of Father Elman can be imagined, for 
Mischa’s press matinee was to occur that same morning 
at Bechstein Hall at twelve o'clock. The boy finally re- 
sponded to the heroic measures adopted and regained con- 
sciousness. He was in a deplorable state, however, and up 
to eleven o'clock his concert was considered an impossi- 
bility. Both his father and Fernow were exceedingly 
loath to call it off, however, as it was too late to notify 
the critics. Moreover, a private recital of this nature for 
the press was a very unusual thing, and Fernow knew 





MISCHA ELMAN. 

















how the critics would resent being put to the trouble of 
repairing to Bechscein Hall at the no6n hour for no pur- 
pose, 


The Press Turns Out in Full Force 


Toward noon Mischa had so far recovered that it was 
decided to risk the recital. It was an interesting audience 
that had assembled to greet the lad. Not only was the 
press fully represented, but many of Berlin’s distinguished 
musical personages were also present. No one in the 
audience was aware of the boy’s narrow escape from 
death, as that did not become known till later. Expect- 
ancy hovered in the air, as it does only on the eve of a 
great event. By the time Mischa made his bow to the 
audience the effects of the gas had momentarily worn off 
and a reaction had set in which must have worked for a 
time as a’ stimulation. 


How Mischa Played the Tschaikowsky Concerto 


In my mind’s eye I see him today as clearly as if it 
were only yesterday, as he stood there in his little white 
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knee breeches and white sailor blouse, his eyes kindled 
with a sacred fire, hugging his violin, swaying to and fro, 
utterly lost to his surroundings. He captivated his lis- 
teners at the very start with his masterly declamation of 
the beautiful introduction to the theme of the first move- 
ment of the concerto. Genius was manifested in his inter- 
pretation of those few bars for violin alone. And the 
interest thus aroused was held and intensified throughout 
the entire work. 

There was universal astonishment at the consummate 
ease with which the child overcame the great technical 
difficulties and all had the greatest admiration for his 
understanding of the spirit of the composition. His tem- 
perament was infectious. The storm of applause that 
followed his initial appearance was as sincere as it was 
hearty. . It represented a great and genuine tribute be- 
cause it was bestowed by an audience of connoisseurs. 


From Tschaikowsky to Bach 


From his opening number to the Bach chaconne was a 
big leap, but Mischa played that most monumental of all 
polyphonic works for the violin with an authority, a 
breadth, an insight that proved him to possess a deep 
appreciation of and a thorough training in the German 
classics, The technical principles involved in a perform- 
ance of the chaconne, so perfect as the little Russian boy 
gave, were so fundamentally different from those required 
by the Tschaikowsky concerto that his complete mastery 
of both demonstrated his extraordinary natural propen- 
sities for, violin virtuosity. The same is true in a still 
higher degree of the musical diplogencies. A boy of 
thirteen who could reveal such a mental grasp of two 
such musical antipodes must needs challenge the admira- 
tion of the musical elite and Mischa did it. He was pro- 
nounced a marvel. And incidentally attention was drawn 
to the fact, in a degree as it never had been done before, 
that Petrograd possessed in Leopold Auer a great master 
instructor, an instructor who could develop a pupil of 
great gifts to the utmost without suppressing his indi- 
viduality. For Mischa displayed great individuality in 
everything he did. 

Mischa’s Sudden Collapse 


The reaction that came as an after effect of the gas 
poisoning, wore off after an hour and Mischa utterly col- 
lapsed all of a sudden. As it was quite impossible for 
him to play further, it was announced to the audience 
that the rest of the program could not be played, because 
of the bdy’s exhaustion. The reason for his breakdown 
was then stated. This served only to increase the great 
popularity which he had already won, for it was then 
realized that he had not only proved himself a great ar- 
tist but also a hero, for to play under such conditions was 
nothing less than heroic. 

What the Critics Wrote 


The surfeited Berlin critics rarely revealed enthusiasm, 
but in this case they made an exception. They, one and 
all, wrote. glowing accounts of the wonderful Russian vio- 
iin prodigy. These tributes were all the more notable be- 
cause the press had been singularly antagonistic to Franz 
von Vecsey, the remarkable Hungarian violin prodigy 
who had set all Berlin agog. 

At the time of Mischa’s debut Vecsey’s enormous popu- 
larity in Berlin had just culminated in a concert given in 
the large hall of the Philharmonic with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the baton of Joseph Joachim, whose spe- 
cial protegé Vescey was. The principal number was the 
Beethoven concerto. The fact that Joachim was to con- 
duct the work with which his name had been so closely 
associated for three score years, and conduct it for a 
twelve year old child, had aroused intense interest. More 
than 3,000 listeners crowded the Philharmonic that even- 
ing. The price of the best seats was twenty marks, and 
the receipts of the concert, as Fernow informed me, were 
over 20,000 marks (about $5,000). 

Thus it will be seen that Mischa came at a time when it 
was very difficult for a new violin prodigy to make his 
way. 

Elman’s First Public Concert 

The enthusiastic press reports, particularly the glowing 
tribute of Paul Ertel in the Lokal Anzeiger, had a pro- 
nounced effect. Mischa’s first public recital. a couple of 
evenings later was completely sold out—an unheard of 
occurrence in Berlin for a debutant. Extra chairs were 
even put in, though contrary to police regulations, for the 
overflow. Mischa opened his program with the Paganini 
concerto, which was even more marvelously played than 
the Tschaikowsky had been, because the boy was his nor- 
mal self again. Many prominent musicians were present, 
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and great was their astonishment at the child’s masterly 
reading of the difficult work. The public was wild with 
enthusiasm. 

The boy’s fame quickly spread and the music societies 
all over Germany ciamored for him. He appeared as so- 
loist with all the leading orchestras, and before that first 
season was over his reputation was firmly established. 

His Berlin success was repeated in London, and Mischa 
soon became a furore in England. It was in London four 
years later that the late Henry Wolfsohn heard him and 
engaged him for an American tour for 1908-9. 

Joachim’s Opinion 

I do not recall ever having seen Joachim at any of Elman’s 
public concerts during that first season of 1904-5, although 
the veteran violinist attended every one of Franz Von 
Vecsey’s. Joachim took great pride in Vecsey, to whom 
he had given a few lessons, particularly Beethoven and 
Bach. Some thought he resented the successful appear- 
ance of another violin prodigy right in the midst of his 
protegé’s triumphs. This does not seem very probable 
in so great an artist as Joachim. However, the fact re- 
mains that he displayed none of the enthusiasm for the 
Russian that he always showed for the Hungarian. Per- 
haps the fact that Vecsey was of his own nationality in- 
fluenced him. He never said anything against Elman, but 
he was always reticent when his name was brought up. 

Here is a case in point. At one of Vecsey’s numerous 
concerts given with the Philharmonic Orchestra that sea- 
son, I happened to have a seat next to Joachim. I was 
naturally interested in drawing him out. 

“What do you think of Vecsey?” I asked. 

“A monstrous talent” (“Ein ungeheueres Talent”), were 
his exact words. 

“How would you compare him with others?” 

“IT have scarcely seen such a talent during the whole of 
my long life.” Joachim was then seventy-three years old. 

He then eulogized Vescey at considerable length, and 
this, by the way, was the only time I ever knew Joachim 
to show real enthusiasm for any contemporaneous violin- 
ist. He could wax eloquent over the great ones of the 
vast, however. He once gave me a vivid and graphic ac- 
count of the impressions Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull and 
Wieniawski had made on him. He gave the palm to 
Ernst, although he held them all in high regard. He said 
he never heard any one prelude on the vio‘in like Wien'aw- 
ski’s. It was fascinating to listen to him. 

When [ finally brought up Elman’s name and asked 
Joachim for his opinion on him, he laconically expressed it 

-it was while he was eulogizing Vecsey—in two words, 
“Auch gut” (also good). That was all he would say. 

Most of Berlin’s !eading musicians preferred Elman, how- 
ever, because of his great breadth and temperament. Halir 
once said to me: “Technically the two boys play equally 
well but I prefer Elman because he has greater individu- 
ality and more temperament.” Elman’s success in no way 
influenced Vecsey’s enormous public patronage but on the 
other hand, Vecsey’s hold on the masses could not stem 
the tide against Elman. It was a rivalry between two 
prodigies such as Berlin had never known, with over- 
whelming success for both. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO TAKE OPERA ON TOUR 





Charles R. Baker Gives Some Facts and Figures Regarding the San Carlo Company 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“Grand opera could be made to pay'’? 
If such there be, his statue raise, 
For him sound songs of fervent praise. 
The above paragraph appearing in these columns re- 
cently appealed to the fancy of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s publicity manager, who has tabulated 





CHARLES ®. BAKER, 
Advance manager San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 


facts and figures which indicate just why “Grand opera 
could (not) be made to Pay?” by the majority of pro- 
moters who have attempted its hazards. The impressive 
list of operatic failures occurring during the past four 
or five years, the number of operatic ventures abandoned 





shortly after their inception, the landing in the bank- 
ruptcy courts of others, and visions of artists, orchestra 
and chorus members frantically telegraphing for money 
to get back to New York—all these are readily explained 
by the schedule of costs involved in a long, well managed 
tour of the kind for which the San Carlo has become 
known, 

Few people not more or less intimately connected with 
the theatrical or operatic world have any conception of 
the magnitude of the undertaking, nor of the vast volume 
of detail, the hundreds of items of expense and the finan- 
cial outlay involved in a long opera tour such as this 
season was planned by Impresario Fortune Gallo and his 
associate, Charles R. Baker, for the San Carlo Company. 
And, be it known, grand opera production is approximately 
twenty-five per cent. more costly this season than it was a 
year ago, every item entering into its successful presenta- 
tion having shared in the general increases incident to 
war time. Unlike other commodities, grand opera prices 
have not gone up. Representative Baker believes he can 
overcome the hardships by increasing the San Carlo pat- 
ronage, and thus far this season, according to the ex 
changes from Montreal, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Winnipeg, 
Rochester, Syracuse, his organization has been successful. 
In the Manitoba capital all records for attendance and 
receipts have just been shattered by the organization in 
a two weeks’ engagement. The San Carlo now is enroute 
to the Pacific Coast, where extensive engagements will 
be played at Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and the tour, comprising nearly forty weeks, will 
terminate at Washington, D. C., about May 1, 

Mr. Baker told a Musitcat Courter reporter that dur 
ing this long period the organization will cover some 
14,800 miles, the average length of the moves being 296 


miles. The journey will include twenty-four sleeping car 
jumps. Railroad fares alone will approximate $35,064; 
cost of sleeping cars, $4,410; parlor cars, $920. The 


schedule calls for 288 performances. The cost of trans- 
ferring scenic equipment, costuming and stage properties 
that is, removing same from cars to theatre stages and 
return to the cars, $4,500. Newspaper advertising on the 
tour totals the neat sum of $20,000; small advertising, 
such as heralds for distribution in theatres, music houses, 
mailing, etc., $5,000; billboard material, $10,000, 

The San Carlo carries on tour complete equipment for 
some sixteen operas, amounting in cost to some $35,000; 
costuming for same, $20,000. Salaries for orchestra mem- 
bers on tour totals $43,200; chorus, $33,000; musical di- 
rectors, $12,000; advance agents and subagents, $12,000; 
salaries of principal singers, $89,400; stage managers and 
property men, $9,000; taxicab and carriage fares for prin 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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toire for eternity .... 


Ganz is at the ap 
of their seats.—Herman 


the big manner . . . . his playi 
brain and feeling.—Edward C. 


Steinway Piano 








GANZ CONQUEST OF CHICAGO 


The Liszt “Double-header” 


RUDOLPH GANZ has a reputation for doing the unusual with his “Steinway.” 
reputation of doing well the things which he undertakes to do. 


When he appeared recently as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago, he lived up 
to his reputations—and he added a little by way of good measure. 


He did the unusual by playing the two Liszt Concertos. 
unanimously—and enthusiastically—by the Chicago critics. 


Never before have I cared so much for Mr. Ganz as in his way with these great concertos which are in the reper- 
He knew what he was doin 
about playing Liszt.—Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 

A great man played a great man’s music yesterday afternoon.... — 
generation.... Ganz’s playing was that of a master.—Henriette Weber, Chicago 
ee of his talents and of his technical powers.... 
levries, Chicago American. 

A rendition which for brilliance, bravura and throbbing impulse will go down as one of the high points of the 28th 
season . .. . among the foremost pianists of our time . . . . his interpretation of it (A major) stands forth unrivaled.— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 

With a broad sweep of power that is stunnin: 
so absolute.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 

Made himself quite a reason for excitement . . . . a new viewpoint on old music . . . . he straightway becomes 


something of an artistic giant . . . . is one of the few pianists, eg 
pulsates without cessation .... He 
oore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


ost. 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


That he played them well, is attested to 


and it was worth doing.... 


Rudolph Ganz, foremost Liszt player of this 
erald-Examiner. 


He kept his audience actually alert on the edge 


... . his grasp of the music was so sure and his technical command 


the only one, who can thunder through Liszt in 
is a great man among pianists, mighty of muscle, 


He also has the 


Ganz knows all there is to know 
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EDDY BROWN-—INTERNATIONAL VIOLINIST 


Born in America, But Possessing the Tremendous Temperament, Dash and Fire of the Russians—Begins 
Studies with Leopold Auer at Age of Seven—Credits Success to His Mother 











Although Eddy Brown was born in America, he can 
hardly be called an American for many reasons. It would 
seem that the term “international violinist” fills the gap 
best of all 

To begin with, Mr. Brown's parents were both Russian 
and had lived in Russia nearly all their lives, with the 
exception of a year or two in this country, before Eddy 
Brown was born, And when he was still a little fellow, 
his parents returned to Europe so that he might there 
obtain his musical education. It was in Europe also that 
he gained his first successes prior to the war which made 
it necessary for him to return to America. Of American 
birth was this full grown young man, and yet he knew 
little if anything of his birthplace and its customs, Only 
very natural it was, therefore, that his life in Russia and 
the Russian blood in his veins exerted the stronger influ- 
ence over him. And Eddy Brown has all the characteris- 




















GEORGE REIMHERR 


TENOR 
is singing 
I Did Not Know .. Fred’k W. Vanderpool 
Love and Roses.... ..Fred’k W. Vanderpool 
(Dedicated to Mr, Reimherr) 
The Magic of Your Eyes........../ Arthur A. Penn 
eee? COG sé 6d cas 0c 6 cbedexsaal Arthur A. Penn 


Spring's a Lovable Ladye.......... W. Keith Elliott 
WOE cia cuses ckvhasdereael Fred’k W. Vanderpool 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
Department “C” New York City 


Hear Him at His Recital, Princess Theatre, Jan. 26th 











tics of the race in his playing—tremendous temperament, 
dash and fire! 

Eddy Brown's first training on the other side was re- 
ceived at the Royal Conservatory at Budapest, where at 
the age of thirteen he was awarded the artistic diploma 
for work in violin, piano, composition and history. A 
matter of interest is the fact that when Mrs. Brown took 
the seven-year-old Eddy to the conservatory he was re- 
fused at first hecause of the rule existing whereby only 
pupils of their own nationality were admitted. However, 
after Hubey heard the boy play he was so amazed at his 
extraordinary talent that he immediately admitted him 
as a pupil without a fee. After his graduation, his mother, 
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Mother of Eddy Brown. 
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who has always been instrumental in furthering his career, 
took him to Russia. There she put him to study *under 
the great Professor Auer. On the other hand, the boy 
realized the professor’s fame and thought he could not 
possibly become a violinist unless he had some work with 
the master, with whom he stayed for four years. He left 
then only to make his debut in Berlin under the baton of 
Nikisch, which appearance resulted sensationally. Other 
important engagements followed in Germany, Holland, 
Russia, etc. Then the war came and Eddy Brown re- 
eer to America. What he has accomplished here and 
how he ranks as a violinist it is not necessary to dwell 
upon at length. It suffices to say that season after season 
he has been newly acclaimed. A week ago Mr. Brown 
returned from a very successful tour of California, which 
would have been longer than just six weeks had not the 
“flu” intervened. In another few days the violinist will 
leave on a six weeks’ tour of the Middle West. So Eddy 
Brown faces a good season. 

Aside from his playing Mr. Brown has done much work 
in composition. The latest creation of his—quite out of 
his line—is a delightful operetta which will shortly be 
produced in New York. Mr. Brown in addition to being 
an artist of sterling qualifications is a young man of very 
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| Her voice rings clear as a nightingale’s, and is as mellow as the | 
sumptuous velvetiness of the thrush’s notes.—Halifax Herald, 
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Matte ways. He has a charm of manner that is indeed 
gratifying and he is wrapped up in his mother and father, 
and they in him. Mrs. Brown has been the guide in her 
son’s musical career and she has helped him to succeed 
step by step. Nor does Eddy Brown forget that, as a 
matter of fact he gives his devoted mother nine-tenths 
of the credit for his fame as an artist and his worth as 
a man. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thursday, January 16 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Genia Fonariova. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Harriette Cady. Piano recital. Afternoon. Princess 
Theatre. 


Friday, January 17 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
negie Hall. 
Sara Sokolsky-Fried. 
in Aeolian Hall. 
Jolin uine. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Saturday, January 18 
Freda Tolin. Piano recital. Evening. 
Mannes Orchestral Concert. Evening. 
Museum of Art. 

Alma Gluck. Song recital. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Rubinstein Club Musicale—Merle Alcock and Herman 
Sandby, soloists. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Ethel Leginska. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 

Hall. 


Afternoon. Car- 


Piano and organ recital. Even- 


Aeolian Hall. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Metropolitan 


Sunday, January 19 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
negie Hall. 
Emilio De Gogorza. 
Hall 


Afternoon. . Car- 


Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


American Music Optimists. Afternoon. 163 West 
Fifty-seventh street. 
Monday, January 20 
Song recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday, January 21 
Toscha Seidel. Violin recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday Morning Musicale. Hotel Plaza. 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Flonzaley Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Thursday, January 23 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
negie Hall. 
Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. 
recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Anna Case. 


Evening. Car- 


Piano and violin 





Detroit to Have $2,500,000 Auditorium 

As told exclusively in the Musica Courter recently, 
Detroit is to have a new auditorium, at a cost of $2,500,- 
000. This sum was left for that purpose by the late Wil- 
liam W. Hannan, a Detroit real estate man. The fund 
has been transferred by the widow to five trustees who 
will direct the erection and use of the building and con- 
serve the endowment. Tentative outlines of the audi- 
torium call for a seating capacity of 7,000, with a smaller 
hall in addition, The late Mr. Hannan made his fortune 
in Detroit and great pleasure is expressed there that he 
should have been public spirited enough to leave so 
tangible an evidence of his love for and gratitude to the 
city that gave him his great opportunities. 


J. C. Breil Believes in Movie Music 

J. C. Breil, composer of the music to “The Climax” and 
of “The Legend” (the latter soon to be produced at the 
Metropolitan), is a profound believer in the idea that the 
films ultimately will bring about a special kind of music 
in form and idea, written especially to suit the nature of 
moving pictures. Mr. Breil expressed his views on this 
point at length in an interview in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, January 9. He is in that city in order to con- 
duct his new music for “The Birth of a Race,” a sensa- 
tional picture being exhibited there. Mr. Breil was one of 
the first musicians to associate himself definitely with 
film music, and he is known in picture circles as “the 
father of movie music.’ 


Influenza Sends Choir Boys Home 

Due to influenza, worshippers at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, did not have the pleasure of 
hearing the boy choir last Sunday, and it is not expected 
that they will be heard next Sunday either. The boys 
were sent to their homes last Thursday, for among those 
at the Cathedral ill with the disease are Dr. Miles Farrow, 
organist and choirmaster; two maids and four pupils. 
During the choir boys’ absence from the services the 
music will be furnished by the men of the choir, with 
Richard Donovan at the organ. 

Leo Ornstein in in Detroit 

In spite of snows, sleet and rain, some 2,000 people gath- 
ered at the Arena, James E. Devoe’s magnificent concert 
hall, and enthusiastically applauded Leo Ornstein, last 
Monday night, January 6. The Beethoven “Appassionata” 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and when Ornstein played 
his “Impressions of Chinatown,” after response to urgent 
demands for an encore, ‘he received a veritable ovation. 
His success was so enormous that Mr. Devoe immediately 
re-engaged Mr. Ornstein for an appearance at Saginaw, 
Mich., on January 23. © 


Irving Berlin Quits Publishing 

The popular composer of light music, Irving Berlin, 
has severed his connection with: the publishing firm of 
Watterson, Berlin & Snyder, and hereafter will be a free 
lance, disposing of publishing rights as he sees fit. Berlin 
is still a sergeant in the army, which he entered as a pri- 
vate shortly before the draft law went into effect. He 
expects his discharge shortly. 
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BRASLAU 





New York Recital, December 29, 1918 





An interesting recital singer.—Wnm. J. Henderson, The Sun, New York. 





One of the exceptional singers of our day.—Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe. 





One of the most beautiful voices now before the 


ublic. 


—Wnm. J. Henderson, The Sun, New York. 





A luscious voice.—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 





One of the few real contralto voices to be heard nowadays. 
—Sigmund Spaeth, New York Evening Mail. 





An exceptional contralto.—Pierre V. R. Key, The World, New York. 





She poured forth floods of beautiful tone, richly colored 
with f. eeling.—Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 





Miss Braslau’s Recital 
of Songs Full of Interest 


Since Miss Sophie Braslau achieved Metro- 
politan Opera rank she has shown steady im 
provement on the dramatic side of her art, while 
she has far from deteriorated as a song recital- 
ist. That she is a high favorite was demon- 
strated by the large audience in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon, when she was the sole 
feature of the program, allowing for the 
presence of Kurt Schindler and Gabriele Sibeila 
at the piano, in the capacity of accompanists. 

It is a test for a contralto to carry through a 
recital, for even the best voice of that class is 
less interesting and attractive than is a soprano 
of the second rank. But Miss Braslau emerged 
with high honors. She was at her best in 
Russian songs by Rachmaninoff and Mous- 
sorgsky.”—New York Herald. 





A considerable audience yesterday afternoon 
heard Sophie Braslau, popular prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in a glorious 
song recital at Carnegie Hall. An unforeseen 
and delightful feature of the program was Mme. 
Braslau’s singing of five Italian songs by 
Gabriele Sibella, accompanied by the composer, 
the audience evincing the most spontaneous de- 
light with the soloist, the accompanist and th: 
unique beauty and romantic vagaries of the 
songs. The generous program included four 
love songs by Dvorak and variously contrasted 
numbers by Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Bin- 
der, Saint-Saéns, Faure, Godard, Debussy, 
Burleigh, Walter Kramer, Cecil Forsythe, 
Mana-Zucca and Marion Bauer. The incom- 
parable Kurt Schindler at the piano added meas- 
urably to the fine artistic success of the recital. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 


The week end was rich in musical entertain- 
ment. Sophie Braslau gave a song recital at 
Carnegie Hali yesterday afternoon and was 
greeted by a large audience. Her rich contralto 
voice was at its best and her art has ripened 
splendidly —New York Evening World, 





A BRASLAU RECITAL 


In Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon Miss 
Sophie Braslau, one of the exceptional singers 
of our day, gave a song recital. Nature en- 
dowed her with a superb voice, which she 
now controls with masterly skill. She has 
also temperament, brains, musicianship, ar- 
tistic authority. It would be a pleasure to 
dwell in detail on Miss Braslau’s Carnegie 
Hall achievement, but space is scant and su- 
perlatives notoriously weaken. Discriminat- 
ing folk who heard Miss Braslau yesterday in 
Dvorak’s “Good Night,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Lord Is Risen” and “As Fair IsShe,” the 
Hebrew chant of Binder, Godard’s “Arabian 
Song,” Debussy’s “Noel des Enfants,” and 
the tragic “Ejili Eili” will not forget the ex- 
perience to-day. 

The latter portion of Miss Braslau’s pro- 
gram was, asia whole, hardly worthy of 
her voice and art, though H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Under a Blazing Star” (sung exquisitely) is 
a song of serious substance. However, in this 
portion Miss Braslau sang often in English, 
disclosing a distinctness and a distinction of 
diction in our vernacular that cannot be 

wr tg too warmly.—New York Evening 
obe. 


Miss Braslau had a goodly audience of ad- 
mirers present who were seemingly enthusiasti- 
cally glad to listen to her whatever she happened 
to sing. There was ample reason for this at- 
titude, to be sure, for the singer was in fuil 
possession of all her vocal powers and they are 
very considerable indeed. She poured forth 
floods of beautiful tone, richly colored with 
feeling—so plenteously brushed in upon the 
afternoon that it became difficult, often, from 
one song to another, to distinguish anything but 
a white-hot fervor as a generally prevailing 
mood. But one hastens to commend most 
warmly a too great intensity as preferable far 
above too little. Technically Miss Braslau has 
been an exquisitely natural singer.—New York 
Evening Journal. 


No singei of the season has had a friendlier 
or more cordial audience than that which heard 
Sophie Braslau m Carnegie Hall yesterday af- 
ternoon. Few have had so large a one, either. 
The reception accorded the young Metropolitan 
contralto must indeed have been gratifying to 
one whose climb has been steady and brave, and 
whose place is now, by all rights of conquest, on 
the heights. ‘ 

Miss Braslau’s hearers were with her from 
the first song of her first group—and thanks for 
the blessed relief of Dvorak as a beginner! Her 
whole ,program, for that matter, was of in 
terest in itself, and such choices, under the im- 
petus her splendid voice afforded, rang with 
personality.—-New York Evening Sun, 


One of tive few real contralto voices to be 
heard nowadays belongs to Sophie Braslau, who 
gave her annual recital at Carnegie Hall yester- 
day afternoon. The lucious quality of her tones 
becomes increasingly evident as they gain free 
dom from physical barriers. 

Yesterday the young singer was at her richest 
and best. ‘There were encores, flowers and a 
general spirit of rejoicing —New York Evening 
Mail. 

In Carnegie Hall at the same hour, Miss 
Sophie Braslau gave a reciial of songs. The 
hearts of the audience belonged to the singer 
before she began to sing, but they were big with 
renewed admiration after she had finished her 
first group of songs, which were Bohemian 
lyrics set by Dvorak. She sang them in the 
native tongue, as she did the long list of Rus 
sian, French, Italian and American songs which 
followed. Her voice was luscious, and taste, 
intelligence and deep feeling spoke out of all 
that she did—New York Tribune. 


Season 1919-1920 Now Booking 
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MAYO WADLER TO GIVE UNIQUE PROGRAM iustratiog the pocm ty’ Mand’ Powell ebich sppeas ea 


~ title page. ie Powell’s poem is full of the atmos- 
+ 

Well Known Violinist Promises Several Compositions to be Played for the First Time in Amefica at January an, oft 5 Nee ee ae z — 

24 Recital—To Include Work of Burleigh and Bauer—Believes in Short Programs splendidly. Then to end with I shall play Rachmaninoff’s 

‘Hungarian Airs.’ That is new to America too; I played 

it for the first time at a recent Plaza Musicale. How 

Mayo Wadler came into the Musica Courter office tory Concerto,’ for it is built around the melody of ‘La 0es it compare with the Liszt fantasies? Well, Rach- 

after a cut ot himself and decidedly with no intention of  Marseillaise’ throughout, In every movement the familiar, ™aninoff, as is to be expected, has treated the themes— 

cing interviewed. But he was so incautious as to exhibit a heloved theme plays a leading part, in the andante ex- enuine ‘Zigeuener’ melodies, by the way—with more nat- 








program of the recital that he is going to play at Carnegie quisitely idealized, I knew a number of Tor Aulin pupils uralness than did Liszt. There is less glitter but more real 
Hall on the afternoon of Lincoln's Birthday, and it fur when | was studying in Berlin, and they called my atten- gold. By the way, now that we have completed the pro- 
nished many topics to talk about, that, before either tion to this work. It will be, I think, the first performance %™@m of my recital, I must tell you that the work which 
he or the writer knew it, there was material for quite a of the concerto in America, although a good many of / am playing at Carnegie Hall on January 24 is very in- 
little stor Aulin’s shorter works have been played. He was regarded teresting, too. It is ‘Chidori,’ by the Japanese composer, 

Che first number on that program is a sonata by Guy abroad as one of the leading modern composers for the Koscgak Yamada. ‘Chidori’ means ‘the plover.’ It was 
Ropart \s far as | can find out, it has never been violin. It is too bad that he died so prematurely.” originally a tone poem for voice with orchestra, but Mr. 
vlayed in America,” said Mr. Wadler, “so I am marking it “Now comes Cecil Burleigh. I notice that you have Yamada has transcribed and arranged the vocal part for 
arst time I've never looked up the history of Ropartz, played a good many of his works on your various pro- violin, though it still partakes more of the nature of an 
but J am sure from the sonata that he is a César grams.” obbligato to the orchestral web than as a really virtuoso 
Franck pupil And investigation with the help of “Who's “Yes, that’s true. Burleigh, who is now professor of solo part for the instrument. Mr. Yamada’s works pleased 
Who” proved that Mr. Wadler was quite right. “The violin at the University of Montana, is a very prolific the critics very much at his first New York concert, and 
onata is one of the things | ran across in my gen composer for so young a man. He has written no less 1,am sure that this one will make a distinct impression 
eral search for novelties worth playing [There is in it than 139 short works for violin, not to mention his longer too,’ : d 
that mysticism so typical of the modern Frenchmen and ones, and of these some thirty or forty are in my reper- “But before we leave the subject of your recital en- 
especially of Franck tory. There is always an idea in everything that Burleigh tirely, isn’t the program rather short?” 

And Mysticism appeals to you?’ writes. | think he is by far the most individual talent of “I hope so. My idea of the correct length of time for 

Frankly, no! There is no personal appeal to me in it, all the young American writers for violin. It wasn’t until 4 recital by a single artist is an hour to an hour and a 
ut the music interests me and | attempt to make myself I returned home that I learned that, by chance, he and [ uarter, especially in the case of a violinist who is often 
the messenger who interprets the composer's’ mysticism were both studying in Berlin at the same time.” called upon to add a whole half program as encores, some- 
for the hearers. The Tor Aulin third concerto, which will “And the Marion Bauer work that you are going to do?” thing that a vocalist cannot do, however willing, on ac- 
follow the Ropartz sonata is anything but mystic. Though “I don’t know Miss Bauer’s songs at all. In fact, [ count of the strain.” ; ° s 
it was written back in 1904, long before there was any know no other work of hers, but this one, ‘Up the Ock- ba. ell,” sighed the writer, “I only wish that more ar- 
thought of a world war, it might truly be called the ‘Vic lawaha,’ is certainly one of the best compositions by a ‘Sts shared your idea about the correct length of recitals. 


And also concerning the advantage of arranging unhack- 
neyed prograins and especifally the regular inclusion of 
American works, as your custom is.” 

Mr. Wadler smiled as he rose to go. “Oh,” said he, 
“one has to be a propagandist of some sort nowadays. It’s 
the fashion. Some specialize in Bolshevism, some in 
world leagues, some in universal suffrage, but I prefer to 
go in for the particular suffrage of new and good works 
in the violinist’s repertory. Won't you join my party?” 


WHAT IT MEANS TO 
TAKE OPERA ON TOUR 


(Continued from page 7.) 
cipals, $1,300; photographs and halftones for newspaper 
and other uses, $3,000. grhere are hundreds of other items 
of cost comprising an amount difficult to approximate. 

The total receipts of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany upon its present tour, based upon the splendid pat- 
ronage accorded it thus far, will reach considerably be 
yond half a million dollars. 

Advance manager Baker, at the close of the present 
tour of the San Carlo, will have traveled more than 20,000 
miles, it being necessary for him to visit many of the 
cities twice and three times prior to the arrival of his 
organization. Occasonally he gets back to the company 
and talks with Impresario Gallo, but not very often. He 
has all the troubles he thinks he needs, in the details 
ahead. Beginning early in the summer, Mr. Baker pre- 
pares, writes and arranges every item of literature, from 
the merest herald to the twenty-eight sheet billboards; 
carries on endless correspondence with local managers, 
newspaper editors, opera promoters and theatre owners 
throughout the country. Every.piece of display paper or 
literature pertaining to the organization is gone over care- 
fully by him before being given out, and he enjoys a wel- 
come in every newspaper office in the country, having 
crossed the continent, now, some thirty-seven times. He 
- is known for representing his organization for precisely 
= what it is—no more and no less, and his claims are at 
once accepted by a!l with whom he comes in contact, His 
i “copy” is rarely changed or interfered with by the editor, 
= and the space he commands in the press of the country 
= is unequalled by that of any other advance wath sage ots 
: Mr. Baker has been associated with Impresario Gallo 
since the inception of the San Carlo organization, and the 
combination appears to have brought unique success to 
both. 



































Dr. Carl to Give Special Musical Service 


William C. Carl has arranged a special musical service 
for next Sunday evening, January 19, at eight o'clock in 
the First Preshyterian Church, at Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, New York. The “Song of Miriam,” by 
Schubert, will be sung by the full choir, in addition to 
“O Praise the Name of the Lord,” by Tschaikowsky. 

Dr. Carl will precede the service with an organ recital, 
playing the following numbers: Handel’s concerto for or- 

gan in A major, Bonnet’s “Romance sans paroles,” and 
Bach’s G major fugue. The solo quartet composed of 
Margaret Harrison, soprano; Christine Barr, alto; Frank 
Mellor, tenor, and Vivian Gosnell, bass, together with the 
choir of twenty solo voices, will sing. 














Lydia Locke Gone to Florida 


Lydia Locke, the soprano, has been the victim of a very 
severe attack of influenza, but recovered sufficiently to 
leave New York on Sunday, January 5, for Palm Beach, 
Fla., traveling in her private car and accompanied by a 
trained nurse. She has cancelled all concerts and engage- 
ments up to April 1, but will continue to keep in shape 
vocally with the aid of her teacher, Mme. Norri Baj, who 
has also accompanied her south. If Miss Locke recovers 
with sufficient rapidity, she expects to do some panther 
hunting in Western Florida the latter part of January 
and has gone fully equipped for the sport. 


Leginska to Play Beethoven’s Op. 53 
At her first Aeolian Hall recital of the season, which 
takes place on Saturday afternoon, January 18, for the 
= benefit of the Manassas Industrial School for Colored 
Youths, Ethel Leginska will play Beethoven’s sonata, op. 











Photo by Garo MAYO WADLER, 53, three Chopin etudes, MacDowell’s “To the Sea,” } 
Violinist “Witches’ Dance,” “Midsummer,” “Hungarian,” “From * 
‘ the Depths,” and Liszt’s “Shadow Dance” and thirteenth . 
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Albany, N. Y.—The Half Hour Practice Club may 
resume meetings the end of this month, although no 
definite plans have been made by the president, Laura 
Spencer Townsend, and the officers—-—The Monday Musi- 
cal Club had an open meeting recently at the Emanuel 
Baptist Church. Lydia F. Stevens, Mrs. Loewell D. 
Kenney and Emily Miller Hendire were heard in organ 
numbers, and vocal solos were given by Mrs. Edward 
Belcher and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda.——The Police 
Band of New York gave a concert after the inaugural 
ceremonies on January 1.——Owing to the illness of 
Dr. Harold W. Thompson, Lydia F. Stevens substituted 
for him at the organ of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Janet Lindsay gave violin numbers and there were 
piano selections by Helen Thompson. The death of 
Myron W. Hungerford, a violinist of merit, is a loss 
to musical circles. Mr. Hungerford was 
a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra 








With Matzenauer was Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, who served in the dual capacity of accompan- 
ist and soloist. A veritable ovation was tendered the 
prima donna, who graciously responded to encores. 
Her repertory ran a wide gamut of compositions, ren- 
dered in many tongues and arranged acceptably in sev- 
eral groups, including three operatic arias. Of the 
latter the “Delilah” aria, given as an encore, elicited 
great applause. A group by Frank La Forge was 
given by Matzenauer, which included “Before the Cruci- 
fix.” It was in this number that the songstress attested 
not only her temperamental balance, but the power of 
appeal of her wonderfully deep toned voice. La Forge, 
it was thought, was at his best in the MacDowell num- 
ber. Much favorable comment was overheard anent 
his mastery of its difficult technic as well as artistic 
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Their entrance into musical affairs of Tennessee was 
through the medium of the last Liberty Loan campaign, 
when they accompanied Mrs. Sam Phillips, of Mem- 
his, State chairman for woman’s work, upon her 
itinerary. Their concert recitals contributed largel 
toward carrying the State patriotically “over the top,” 
it is said. Seneca Pierce is a pupil of Frank La Forge. 
His songs ate now on the programs of several noted 
singers. Both Bromley and Pierce appeared on the 
program of the MacDowell “Pop” musicale at the Hotel 
Patten recently. Through the instrumentality of 
Mrs. John Lamar Meek, of this city, president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs and founder of the 
Chattanooga MacDowell Club, the “Pop” musicales have 
become an attractive feature of the local musical world. 
Mrs. Meek’s idea is to bring good music within reach 
of every lover of the art. At the State contest for 
young musicians, held recently at the home of Mrs. 
Meek, the prize was won by Charles Iler, pianist, of 
Chattanooga, which will enable him to play at the dis- 





trict contest with a view to appearing upon the 
program of the N. F. M. C. at Peterboro, N. H., at 
the biennial meeting———-McConnell Erwin, a rising 


young pianist of this city, made his initial appearance 
in recital at Hotel Patten recently after 





and was frequently heard in solos at 
Trinity Church.——The choir boys of the 
Cathedral of All Saints were given their 
annual party by Mrs. William Bayard Van 
Rensselaer at the Van Rensselaer mansion 
recently. After the buffet supper the boys 
sang several carols, Harry Alan Russell, 
the organist and master of choristers of 
the Cathedral, conducting ———William 
Gorham Rice, who has written two books 
on “Carillons,” treating on those of Bel- 
gium and Holland and carrillon music, 


A genuine heart song with a plaintive melody that immediately 
appeals. It strikes a note that rings sweet and true, making it an 
ideal encore song. 


an extended season of study at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. The pro- 
gram, under the auspices of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, was well attended and the 
boy pianist received the encomiums his 
well arranged program so richly merited. 
——The local War Camp Community 
Service, under Secretary Bowing, has been 
conducting an unusually attractive series 
of community concerts each Sunday after- 
noon that have been attended by very 
large audiences, Mrs. Morris Temple and 
committee have assisted Secretary Bow- 





has a most attractive calendar——It has 
been suggested that a carillon be placed 





in the tower of the city hall as a fitting 
memorial of the part Albany men have 
taken in the world war.——Wendell M. 
Milks, chimer at St. Peter’s Church, has 
been giving some splendid programs re- 
cently——Frances de Villa Ball, pianist, 
and Marion Bauer, composer, will give a 
lecture recital before the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club next month, 
Marguerite Heisler is leader of the de- 
partment.——Mrs. Hector Hall, of Troy, 
sang recently at the First Reformed 
Church before a group of old_ friends. 
Mrs. Hall has been prominent in music 
circles in this section for a quarter of a 
century.——William B. Eddy arranges 
special features for the rehearsals and 
weekly sings of the Albany Community 
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Chorus.——Mrs. Benjamin Boss, soprano, 
will pass the remainder of the winter in 
Florida——John Louw Nelson is sojourn- 
ing in New York.——Julia Newton 


Brooks, violinist, has returned to Washing- 
ton. Jonas H. Brooks, father of Miss 
Brooks, is the possessor of a valuable col- 
lection of violins ——-Florence Mary Loftus 
sang recently before the Woman’s Alliance. 
- The anthem, “His Natal Star,” by R. K. 
Quayle, Sr., of this city, has been sung 
in several of the churches during the past 
fortnight. Frederick H. Candlyn, 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, has dedi- 
cated the anthem, “Bread of the World,” 
to William IL. Widdemer, organist of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church,-— 
The death of James C. Farrell, millionaire 
philanthropist and patron of music, is a 
distinct loss to Albany, and especially to 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Albany, 
where his benefactions, from moneys to 
relieve distress to the purchase of organs 
and salaries of musicians, were known. 

Marie Minier North, soprano, sang at 
one of the meetings of the Albany Commu- 
nity Chorus, with Mrs. Charles White Nash 
at the piano.——Edwin B. Parkhurst, Rich- 
ard Reece and Henry Hewig were the 
soloists in the Festival of Lights held re- 
cently at the Cathedral of All Saints, at 
which there were 200 participants. Harry 
Alan Russell was at the organ. Mrs. 
James S. Kittell is accompanist for the 
Community Chorus——John J. Phelan, 
for many years tenor soloist of St. 
Josephi’s Church, died after a brief illness 
of pneumonia. His wife, two daughters 
and two sons, one of whom is in France, 
survive-———The Albany Music Teachers’ 
Association holds regular meetings at the 
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ORTER miss you, pine to 
see 
That ‘dear face God made 
for me. 
Can't find nothin’ in the skies 
Half so sweet as your blue 
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Things seem goin’ kinder wrong, 

Sorter miss you, sweetheart, 
all day long. 


Sorter miss you at the gate, 
Waitin’ patient when I'm late. 

Home seems lonely all the while, 

needs your 


Guess it sunny 


smile. 
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How my heart just longs for 
you— 
Sorter miss you darlin’, ‘deed 
I do 
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ing. Tolbert McRae, chorister of Fort 
Oglethorpe, and J. O. Carter have con- 
ducted community singing. Camp Green- 
leaf bands No. 1, No. 2 and others have 
presented excellent programs. Among 
soloists have been Margaret Shalliday and 
Amy MacDonald, local singers.——Josef 
O. Codek, head of the Chattanooga Music 
Club, announces the coming of John 
Powell, pianist, as a feature of the artists’ 
course for this month———Chattanooga is 
on the qui vive over the prospect of a 
brand new auditorium, which will hold an 
audience such as is expected to turn out 
to. greet the musical celebrities Professor 
Codek has on his “waiting list” for next 
year’s artists’ course. Kubelik, Ysaye and 
others commanded: the attention of thou- 
sands of music lovers in the days when the 
large concert hall destroyed by fire, 
known as the old auditorium, held its un- 
disputed right of attracting crowds. Those 
in charge of the plans for the new struc- 
ture, it is said, will have in mind the 
claims of the concert soloist-——It is 
expected that Oscar Seagle, the baritone, 
will include this, his home town, in his 
spring itinerary. Good! Chattanooga 
always accords him a rousing welcome. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See 


page.) 


letter on another 


Cincinnati, 
other page.) 


Dallas, Texas.— Henri LaBonte has 
been appointed by the authorities of 
Dallas to be municipal song leader and 
general director of musical “affairs of a 
civic nature, a unique distinction in the 
annals of city affairs. David Grove, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, will assist Mr. LaBonte as 
pianist. The city of Dallas intends mak- 
ing community singing one of the im- 
portant events in the affairs of its civic 
life, and is probably one of the first cities 
in this country to engage and pay a 
director to further the project. During 
the winter months there will be one com- 
munity sing each week held in the audi- 
torium of the City Hall. As the weather 
improves the meetings will be held in the 
parks. Much of the credit for the initia- 
tion of this movement is due Mayor Joe 
E. Lawther.——The Dallas Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists presented 
Alice Ferguson in recital on December 22 
at the First Presbyterian Church. The 
program was one of interest and deserved 
a larger attendance.——Mrs. A. Jahn 


Ohio.—(See letter on an- 








studio of Ermina L. Perry, the president. 
——Marguerite Hall, contralto, sang re- 
cently at a musicale at the home of 
Mrs. William Gorham  Rice.——Many 
Albany clubs are inaugurating the New 
Year by giving a musicale at the regu- 
lar January meeting. The Junior League 
of Albany will present Louise Homer, 
Jr., in recital on January 29 in Chan- 
cellor Hall, Education Building——A 
Victory Quartet at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church is directed by George D. 
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and Mrs. J. H. Synnot, of the Dallas 
Academy of Music, recently presented a 
number of their pupils in an impromptu 
recital demonstrating the Dunning system 
of improved music study. Credit is due 
both these instructors for the excellent 
manner in which some of their pupils of 
seven and eight years are able to trans- 
pose and readily read music at sight. 


Dayton, Ohio—The annual concert of 
“The Messiah,” given in Memorial Hall 


22 





Elwell. Abram W. Lansing is at the 
organ. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—December’s distinctive musical 
event in this city was the song recital of Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto, given in Pilgrims Congre- 
gational Church under the auspices of the Chattanooga 
Music Club. Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
appeared but a short time before the dates of his com- 
ing having been changed, together with all other 
schedules, due to the influenza epidemics. However, 
the same representative audiences greeted both artists. 


interpretation. His contribution to the program in- 
cluded an etude and nocturne by Chopin and an original 
romance.——With the passing of winter there go from 
Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, two young musicians 
who have become valued acquisitions to the musical 
life of this city for several months past. They are 
Rogér Bromley, baritone, and Seneca Pierce, pianist- 
composer. Bromley, as the interpreter of a score or 
more songs by the brilliant young song writer, 
Pierce, has been sought for on numerous programs. 


on December was a great success. 
The chorus of 150 voices, under the direc- 
tion of John Finley Williamson, was well balanced and 
under excellent .control. The soloists, all of whom 
are local singers, were Clara Turpen Grimes, soprano; 
Jessie Landis Funkhouser, contralto; Frank De Long, 
tenor, and Ellis Legler, bass. The accompanists were 
Ethel Martin Funkhouser and Charles Arthur Ridg- 
way.——Dayton had the rare privilege of hearing the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in Memorial Hall on 
December 26. One seldom hears such charm, grace 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By Charles D. Isaacson 











I just made a running start last week. If you will 
recall I aired the traditions and theories of the straight 
laced, backward leaning conservative who was figuring 
the whole country had gone to the dogs. Also, I dan- 
gled a few annoying facts before the eyes of the bland 
optimist who thinks that everything is going just as 
well as it can in the music world. 

In a word, the new process of developing music 
along with other methods, is the rather obvious scheme 
of bringing the people into the operation. 

Keep on polishing, trimming, beautifying the art. 
Keep on bettering musical ideals. Keep on rousing 
the musicians to a closer relationship among them- 
selves. 

Step out of the little world of music into the world 
of every day; and, in the language of the every day man 
and woman, break in on the indifference which 98 per 
cent. of our people exhibit, in the effort to prove to 
them that music is a work in their lives. Missionary 
work must be done, and, as I started to say to you last 
time, the work must be done by the musicians them- 
selves. The way to get the people into the fold is to go 
out and gently lead them in by the hand, persuasively, 
encouragingly, educating them as you go. 


“Taste Concerts” 


My whole system might be named by the title “Taste 
Concerts.” If you give people the taste for good music 
they will want more. Let me show you what I mean. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, or the St. 
James’ Church, or the Marathon Social Club, have reg- 
ular meetings, where three hundred, a thousand, two 






































thousands, meet. They have entertainments, they have 
dances, they have parties, they won’t object to an even- 
ing of a new kind of entertainment. 

If it were called a concert they might rebel—the hall 
might be empty. But an entertainment is different. 
Anybody wants to be entertained, but few wish to be 
educated and uplifted. If you can bring about your 
social work without the people knowing it—then you 
are getting somewhere. Homeopathic methods—sugar 
pellets, with no taste of medicine, and very light in 
effect. 

So an entertainment is arranged with the director, 
who talks and writes about it, until the place is jammed 
on the very first night. And how to tell the dreadful 
truth to the audience now. 


How to Address a Car Barn Audience 


Listen to me, as I talk to a specimen crowd, at even- 
ing school—it is in the car barn section of New York 
City—the toughest, crudest aggregation of individuals 
you can imagine, mostly Irish, red cheeked, good hu- 
mored, and lovable as can be. 

“Im awfully glad to be here. I know we're going to 
have a ,yyood time. Last night we were over to Camp 
Dix, and there were some fifteen thousand soldiers. 
They told us to remember them to the folks back home, 
especially the ladies. They said if they could they 


would follow us around everywhere. They seem to 
like our little entertainment. hope you will, too. 
“Now, I want to tell you a strange thing. We are 


supposed to do the entertaining, but as a matter of fact 
I am going to depend on you to do at least half of it. 
Let’s forget we are in a big hall. Let's pretend we're 
in a parlor—-your place at home. Let’s have a little 
music, Here's Miss Smith, who is a famous singer. 
She's mencenty paid two hundred dollars a_ night. 
You've probably heard her on your phonograph, but 
the real thing is better, even though a famous violinist 
narrates the story of a man who told him he sounded 
just as good as ‘his phonograph record.’ I'm going to 
ask Miss Smith to do a song you all love, ‘Annie Lau- 


You can hear it over and 
over again. The oftener the better. That’s the differ- 
ence between poor songs and good songs. The differ- 
ence between great music and the popular ragtime, Of 


“It's beautiful, isn’t it? 


course, we all like ragtime and the popular music. It’s 
pretty. Anybody who says that ragtime music is no 
good isa snob. Don’t mind him. He’s a fool. When 
you hear a good ragtime song your feet. start to click, 
isn’t it so? You've heard of the Metropolitan ae 
House. Here’sa secret. Some of the best times those 
opera stars have is when they have a little ragtime in 
private. A big foreign conductor—his name is Artur 
Bodanzky—told me that ragtime music is wonderful. 
He can’t hear enough of it. 

“But the difference is that ragtime music is only good 
for a little while. I'll bet you don’t remember the 
songs you knew a year ago. Girls, you'll agree with 
me that the songs you had on the piano six months 
ago, you're sick of now.” 

Please, dear reader, remember that I am not talking 
to a collection of your friends. I am addressing the 
lowest of lowbrows, really becoming the missionary of 
music in the wilderness, and actually accomplishing our 

urpose. I look ahead of my story. The facts are 
ater. Let me go on with my talk, 


Music Compared to “Eats” 


“Some people think of music as something you get in 
restaurants. A lady liked a certain piece of music be- 
cause it was so loud nobody could overhear her conver- 
sation. Opera she figured was an excuse for society 
ladies to wear their latest gowns. 

“Music is bigger than anything like that. It is for 
everybody ; as free as the air itself. When you come home 
tired and weary from a hard day’s work, the joy of a song 
or a simple melody wipes out the cares.” 

Perhaps a little woman will nod her tired head and 
admit it is true. 

“How many of you have ever been to the opera? Tell 
me!” 

One hand is timidly raised. 
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without them being aware of it, they are listening intently 
to classical music. 

To be sure a gentle reproof is needed occasionally, such 
as when we remind the fellow who holds his ear at a 
coloratura’s high note, that there have been some listeners 
we met so narrow minded that they thought a beautiful 
voice was all within the register of the average person— 
whereas, indeed, florid singing is a rare and priceless gift. 
In fact, we tell of one young man who was so narrow- 
minded that he laughed at Galli-Curci (everybody knows 
and reveres that name to the veriest gamin on the street), 
and once a man was so devoid of good taste that he 
thought Caruso was rotten and afterwards when he was 
told it was Caruso, then he blushed all over. 

This is the kind of entertainment which greets the un- 
suspecting audience, given in sugared form. To it we add 
community singing. e hand out a musical tonic. Every- 
body sings regardless of a good voice. Bad voices don’t 
matter, we inform the audience the principal need is to 
open the mouth and let the sound out. It is a great medi- 
cine—throws dignity and woes to the winds. And this 
“tonic” becomes an important part of the proceedings. 


Musical Instruments a Help 


There are many sidelights to the sample concerts. In- 
jected into the talks are suggestions about the phonograph. 
You ought to have one, if you can afford it. If you get 
a piano, don’t get anything cheap. A piano is a lifetime 
possession. It’s worth considering seriously. If you used 
to study piano or singing, start again. Not for profes- 
sional work unless you wish, but for the fun of it. Your 
children, my friends don’t give them the handicap of 
growing up without music. Beme music means children 
staying at home. And it’s a useful advantage to be able 
to play or sing. 

Children are the most tractable music lovers. They love 
music. They interpret the compositions without regard 
to traditions. Being devoid of self consciousness they do 
not hesitate to tell you just what Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata” means to them, even if it sounds like the water- 
falls up in the country. In the schools, our concerts are 
now the fun period, developing an appreciation of music 
and of musical performance. 

If all the children were to have the weekly concerts 
enjoyed by my young friends, in fifteen years, when they 
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“Did you like it?” 

“T loved it!” 

“How many have ever been to real concerts?” 

There are three hands—think of it, three out of five 
hundred. Of course I have taken an extraordinary ex- 
ample. But here are the statistics in some fifty centres 
where all kinds of people have been covered, all nationali- 
ties, al! walks of life. Half a million people, surely a fair 
basis for analysis. Never have I encountered an audience 
where more than fifty out of five hundred admitted to 
the charge of attending concerts or opera. 


Number of Concert Goers Increases 


But behold the change, as the samples are tasted and 
liked. In my car barn centre, at the fifth concert, I 
learned that fifteen people had tried the opera and rather 
liked it. Forty had essayed a paid concert and confessed 
they had their money’s worth. At the end of a year, al- 
most half of my five hundred listeners were in the lists 
of music lovers. 

But let me return to one of those early evenings, those 
first communions of free music. 

“Great music is something you get much out of. It isn’t 
simply pretty sounds. It is a series of pictures, a set of 
definite actions, a continued story. All you do when you 
hear music is set your imagination at work. Most people 
have no imagination. Most millionaires haven’t any, but 
the Irish generally have more than their share of it (in- 
deed, so have the Greeks and Italians and French and 
Americans). 


Describing Actions with Music 


“What is the piano and the violin saying to you? Would 
you like to hear the soldiers as they march over the top?” 
Here the pianist os a martial air, with the bugle calls 
plainly evident. * ould you like to hear a mother sing- 
ing her baby to sleep, with the sound of the rocking 
cradle?” 

The audience quickly catches the idea. The method of 
describing actions with music which quite closely approxi- 
mates it, appeals to them. But now turn the method up- 
side down, Play something and ask the audience to “in- 
terpret” it for you. Here comes the wonder. The fresh 
little chap with the red cheeks says Schubert’s “March 
Militaire” is the sound of soldiers marching on parade. 
The girl with the-chewing gum which she chews in time, 
is quite sure that Chopin’s “Serenade” is a young man 
proposing to his lady. The audience laughs at the re- 
sponses. But it’s like a game. An interesting game; 
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grow up, you couldn’t find enough concert halls and opera 
houses to seat them all, nor enough artists to furnish the 
recitals, operatic performances and symphony concerts. 


Get the People’s Point of View 


This brings out my contention that musical propaganda 
has been all wrong, unless it appreached the subject from 
the people’s point of view. Forget yourselves—you will 
take care of yourselves when the demand for your serv- 
ices is indicated. Art flourishes when there are people to 
appreciate it. Qld Athens represented a universal art 
loving centre. Oberammergeau made the Passion Play a 
success because everybody in the city was heart and soul 
in the work. The American city of Bethlehem has made 
of its Bach choir a master organization because it has 
heen a community in love with music. 

Take an ideal case. Suppose the city of Obgog rep- 
resented a hundred per cent. of those who understood 
and loved to hear good music. Enough concert halls 
and opera houses would be needed to house them all. 
There would be a great demand for artists and com- 
posers in Obgob. Young children growing up in the 
atmosphere of melody would be encouraged to dream 
out the gentle ideals of most childhood. Poetic in- 
fancy would be permitted to develop. Not only musi- 
cians would grow in every home, but painters, sculp- 
tors, writers, actors, would sprout everywhere. Around 
the musical heart would come the renaissance of all the 
arts. Being infatuated with beauty, minds would be 
diverted from material woes, capital and labor strug- 
gles would lessen, prisons would go out of business. 

Of course, it would be Arcadia. 

But because perfection is impossible is no reason 
why something approximating perfection might not be 
attempted. Hence, the spread of musical appreciation 
becomes the duty of every force for civic and private 
betterment. Nation, state and city should lend a hand. 
Educational, church and private workers should aid. 
Make music lovers. 


Music’s Effect on the Soldiers 


Consider the use to which music has been put in the 
war. It is a great diversion. And diversion they need, 
God knows. Fellows taken from the city, where every 
step meant diversion, found themselves cooped up. So 
they turned to the first entertainment they found. They 
turned to music because they couldn’t help it, I guess. 
There’s the phonograph—what a gift to the soldiers! 
At first they tried the dance songs and would pass by 
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the classical sounding records. But a few evenings 
and in desperation they give up those empty sounding 
melodies’ and essay an operatic aria. And they used it 
again and again, and unconsciously the realization of 
good music was accomplished. 

Then came the big entertainments in the huts and 
the auditoriums. Vaudeville stars, thinking they knew 
the mentality of the men, burst forth with the very 
songs that were discarded from the records. Of course, 
re at the women and the men and their dancing, is 
good fun, But when artists appear and sing and play 
good music, something substantial, you know, it’s Best 
of all. Among themselves the soldiers and sailors will 
sing popular music. But when they listen to artists 
they want the best there is. I have analyzed the condi- 
tions, and have found that Mischa Elman, the great 
violinist, makes a bigger hit than the prettiest girl from 
the Follies; that Paul Althouse, the tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, is infinitely better applauded 
than the best buck and wing dancer on the Keith cir- 
cuit; and that Florence Macbeth, the Chicago Opera 
soprano, will be given more encores than a whole jazz 
band. Now, further—Elman playing the Sarasate 
“Gypsy Airs” is listened to more profoundly than when 
he does Dvorak’s “Humoresque”; Althouse in “Vesta 
la Giubba” from “Pagliacci” brings down the house, 
and “When the Boys Come Home” is applauded but 
mildly in comparison; Macbeth can make the rafters 
ring with the “Titania” aria from “Mignon” much greater 
than when she sings “The Rosary.” 

There is the case of Harold Bauer, the celebrated 
pianist, who declares that soldiers do not like classical 
music, for they didn’t listen to Mr. Bauer. The great 
virtuoso had es sight of one important thing. He 
had an audience of soldiers who had never attended a 
piano recital such as he gives in Aeolian Hall in New 
York. They needed the viewpoint of understanding. 
That is why I have always used the same tactics with 
the soldiers which I have followed with the civilians. 
Create a state of mind receptive to good music; create 
a curious anticipation to interpret the harmonies; make 
the listeners keep their minds at work all the time. 
The reason why concerts have not been successful is 
that audiences had nothing to do. Now they must 
think all the time. Would you think that an audience 
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FRENCH ORCHESTRA’S MIDNIGHT 
CONCERTS APPEAL TO MONTREAL 


Louis Bourdon Presents Distinguished Paris Organiza- 
tion Before Large and Enthusiastic Audiences— 
Crowd Fills Streets and Blocks Traffic— 
Leginska Announced for Recital 


Montreal, Can., January 8, 1919. 

Every musician, student and lover of music personally 
feels indebted to Louis Bourdon, who had the courage 
and enthusiasm to bring the Paris Orchestra here. It is 
uncertainty which weighs upon the managers and artists, 
but these concerts by the Societie des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris at the unheard hour of Ir p. m. 
and the advanced interest and enthusiasm surpassed any- 
thing realized in Montreal or elsewhere in a decade, At 
11.30 p. m. Saturday evening for blocks the streets were 
jammed with people who had bought tickets and were 
unable to enter the theatre because of the ferocious music 
loving humans who, guarded and cluttered up in St. Cath- 
erines west so that street cars and machines were stopped, 
had to fight their own way in. 

The concert, scheduled to begin at 11 p. m., started 
about 11.45 p. m., ending at 2 a.m. One could dwell long 
upon the orchestra’s superlatively lovely tone and upon 
the strange homogeneity of the orchestra’s playing— 
strange, because there is no slavish sacrifice of individ- 
ualities in this unity and one could touch much upon its 
greatness. One was impressed by the quiet but command- 
ing beat of M. Messager. . The fortes were as effortless 
as the softest pianissimos were natural and delicate. The 
clearness of detail was marvelous, while the grandeur and 
brilliance of the whole was solidified. 

The program of the first concert included D’Indy, Saint- 
Saéns, Beles, Lalo. The soloist—a pupil of Cortot—was 
Madeline Brard, who was heard in the “Ballade Faure” 
and “Wedding Cake” of Saint-Saéns, for piano and 
orchestra. This little girl of fifteen years played beauti- 
fully; she has fire and soul spirit and her staccato is 
pure; her wrists arc so elastic. Miss Brard received an 
ovetion at the second performance which she more than 
deserved. Musical Montreal also feels indebted to Mr. 
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of ten thousand soldiers on a hot, blazing night in 
August would sit indoors for two solid hours, silent as 
a tomb? Not for anything, you would imagine. Yet 
the entertainment which held them consisted of a piano 
and violin recital! such as would have been programmed 
for the most serious concert audience in the world! 
Think of it. Among the men were those from farms 
and factories, city and hamlet, workers of all kinds. 
Many of them had never had any use for music. Many 
of them had never known the slightest bit of classical 
melody. 

They were driven to listen—true. But they were not 
driven to stay, nor to come again. And if you want to 
learn what these classical concerts have meant to hun- 
dreds of thousands in Camp Dix, Camp Upton, Camp 
Mills and other places read the camp papers, ask the 
soldiers, ask the welfare workers, read the letters you 
have probably received from your friends. 


War Has Helped Music 


These boys coming back home are not going to be 
content with ragtime any more. They are going to 
ask for the sort of music they have come to love. The 
war was a paradox because, out of sheer necessity, in 
order to help the morale of the men, music came into 
existence and became a part of the lives of thousands. 
The work of the war will never be lost as far as music 
is concerned. 

Now, why should musicians lose sight of the lessons 
of the war? If men in the army discover the good of 
music in the. camps, it is possible for musicians to go 
among the men in civilian life and win them in the same 
way. 

One instance will suffice to show what music has 
done to increase the output of ammunition. In South 
Amboy is a leading establishment housing 8,000 work- 
ers, turning out 50,000 shells a day. Laborers mingle 
with professional men, twelve tongues make the place 
like Babel. Music has acted on the melting pot. The 


day after the first concert the superintendent reported 
that the output had increased 10 per cent. over any 
other day in the history of the plant. The officials at- 
tributed this phenomenal result to the new life and en- 
thusiasm which has been instilled into the men and 
women by the concert. 
shells. 


Concerts there meant more 
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Bourdon for the Russian Symphony Orchestra, which is 
scheduled for next Sunday afternoon. 


Notes 


Evelyn Boyce announces Ethel Leginska for January 13 
in Windsor Hall. 

Emily Taronto’s pupil, Annette La Salle, was heard in 
a violin solo at the Woman’s Art Society Tuesday after- 
noon. Mrs. F .H Hodgson was at the piano. 

F. E. A. 


Mme. Stanley in the South 


Helen Stanley’s January engagements are among the 
most important of her present season, and include appear- 
ances with the Philharmonic Society in New Orleans, an 
organization which engages only artists of the highest 
rank. On January 10 and 11, Mme. Stanley was to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Orchestra. While regretting the 
absence of Mr. Stock, under whose baton she has often 
sung, she was glad to have the sympathetic co-operation 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the guest conductor for this pair 
of concerts. She will then make her second appearance 
of the season in Chicago, where she recently appeared in 
joint recital with Guiomar Novaes in the Blackstone Series 
of Miss Kingsolving. Proceeding to Cleveland, Mme. 
Stanley will be the soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting. This will be 
her second appearance in this city also. In Toronto the 
popular singer will have the co-operation of Maurice 
Dambois, when she will sing the latter’s “Priere” with 
cello obligato. This piece is attaining wide recognition, 
and Mme. Stanley will again sing it, with Mr. Thibaud 
playing the violin obligato, in the series of concerts to 
be given in Washington, under the management of Ona 
B. Talbot. 


Oratorio Society to Celebrate Peace Victory 


Plans for a musical festival to celebrate victory were 
formulated at the last directors’ meeting of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, at which Walter Damrosch, the 
society’s conductor, introduced the new president, Charles 
M. Schwab, alluding to the fact that it was just thirty 
years ago that he introduced the former president, Andrew 
Carnegie, who has retired from all active work and office. 

At this meeting it was unanimously decided, at the 
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suggestion of Mr. Damrosch, to make the next Oratorio 
Society concert on March 7 a “Victory Program.” All 
the choral numbers on this program will be especially 
selected to symbolize the world war and final victory. 
To round out the idea of a peace festival to follow vic- 
tory the Oratorio Society will combine with the Symphony 
Society of New York in performances on March 13 and 
15 of Beethoven’s ninth symphony with its choral finale, 
typifying the brotherhood of man and the world mil- 
lennium. The full program of the three events of this 
festival! will be announced later, but the general scheme 
of the “Victory and Peace Celebration” has been decided 
upon. 


Artists Entertain on U. S. S. Oklahoma 


The boys of the U. S. S. Oklahoma, now anchored off 
110th street in the Hudson River, were entertained with 
a splendid concert on Monday evening, January 6. The 
artists who helped to make the event a success were Lotta 
Madden, soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Ruth 
Emerson, pianist and accompanist, and Helen De Witt 
Jacobs, violinist. After dinner served in the officers’ quar- 
ters, the little concert party went below, where the crew 
awaited. Miss Madden opened the program with two 
songs, “For You Alone” and “My Son,” the new patriotic 
song by Carrie Jacobs Bond. In these the singer displayed 
all the fine qualities of her art—a rich, flexible voice and 
charming personality, which instantly won the applause 
of the hoys. 

Miss Jacobs played several selections, but the one that 
the boys liked the mdést was “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 
which was charmingly arranged by the violinist so that the 
harmonics gave the impression of the singing of the bird. 
This delighted the audience, and in addition to enthusias- 
tic handclapping there was loud whistling for an encore. 
This was given, and more would have followed had the 
time for the program not been limited. Miss Jacobs has 
done considerable work for the boys in the camps and on 
the ships, and she knows just what they like. In addi- 
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tion, her youthful and attractive appearance makes a 
strong appeal even before she plays a note. Marjorie Ja- 
cobs lent artistic accompaniments at the piano. 

Miss Emerson, who is well known as an accompanist 
of merit in the concert field, being the regular accompanist 
of Hans Kronold, was given an opportunity to show what 
she could do as a soloist, and she made the most of that 
opportunity. She is a pianist with good technic, much 
rhythm ard a sense for values in color. It was, moreover, 
surprising to see how much the boys appreciated the piano 
selections, this speaking exceedingly well for Miss Emer- 
son’s ability. 

Elizabeth Lennox, who possesses a lovely contralto voice 
which she uses with much effect, gave two songs, one a 
quaint coon song by Sidney Homer, and “My Fiddle and 
1.” She was warmly applauded. On the whole, the boys 
had an evening of pleasure, and dancing prevailed until 
10:30 o'clock. 


Many Engagements for Etta Morris 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, under the direction 
of Etta Hamilton Morris, has been engaged by the Men's 
Club of the Ocean Avenue Congregational Church for a 
concert on January 23. The club will be assisted at this 
concert by Harry Rowley, baritone. The Philomela has 
also been engaged for a concert at the Bushwick High 
School, March 11, under the auspices of the People’s Insti- 
inte. This is the fourth engagement of the club at this 
center. 

Hattie M. Haussten, contralto pupil of Mrs. Morris, has 
been engaged as soloist at the Baptist Church in Rock- 
ville Center, L. I. Mrs. Morris is giving a program before 
the Vanderveer Park Mothers’ Association on January 10. 


Witherspoon Lectures Instructive 


A most instructive course of lectures by Herbert With- 
erspoon is being given at the Witherspoon studios, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoons at 4.30, the first two lec- 
tures in this present course having taken place on Jan- 
uary 8 and 15. There will be two more in the series— 
January 22 and 29. 
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“ENGLISH LANGUAGE HAS A GLORIOUS FUTURE,” SAYS 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Thomas Beecham Has Established Native Tongue in England for All Time and the Conserva- 
tive English Have Taken Liking to It—Metropolitan Baritone Says There Is No 
Reason Why English Opera Should Not Be Sung in This Country 








Clarence Whitehill expressed the opinion of numer- 
ous other well known musicians when he recently told 
a Musica, Courter represent ative that opera in English 
had a glorious future. The fact that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has established for all time the English lan- 
guage across the water makes it quite impossible (the 
word being properly used in this case) for people to 
give anything else but English opera in England. 
‘English may not be quite as vocal as Italian,” re- 
marked the American baritone, “but it is just as perfect 
to sing. There is in my mind no reason why all sorts 
of opera in America should not be produced. Why 
should American singers be forced to sing all languages 
but oe own? Taking that into consideration, you 
will at once agree that the American singer has a more 
difficult task than either the Italian, French or German 


artist 
Great Future for English Language 


“Yet I see no reason at the present time for the 
former to despair, for the circumstances do not warrant 
it There is a great future for our English language. 
When such conservative people as the English have 
heard these operas done in English and have taken a 
decided liking to them, we have cause to look on the 
brighter side of a situation which has caused comment 
lor some years. 

“It really seems too bad that the opera companies 
who have produced English operas have limited them- 


selves. I do think operas can be adequately translated 
so that the words suit the music. Jameson has made 
some wonderful translations of “The Ring” by simply 


using obsolete English, just as Wagner used obsolete 
German, and the atmosphere is all there. Heaven 
knows, I am not a German sympathizer, yet I see no 
good reason why operas by Wagner in English should 
not be given in America. Now, 
as much as Shakespeare, and belonged to no particular 
nation.” 

“But do you think the people want German opera so 
inquired the writer, 


No Quarrel with German Music 


“Why not?” declared Mr. Whitehill. “The Allies 
have had no quarrel with the German music. You 
know the first request of many of the Tommies who 
were invalided home was to hear some Wagnerian 
music.” 

“Yet did you know that there is a society in New 
York that protested against Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s pro- 
duction of ‘Oberon,’ even in English?” he was i ne 

“Is that-so?” Mr. Whitehill replied. “No, I haven't 
heard of it 

“Although of Scotch descent, I am very proud of 
being an American. It is such patriotism as our people 
have shown during the war that was directly responsi- 
ble for the downing of the Germans.” 


soon?” 


Reticent About Himself 


Mr. Whitehill bears the reputation of being the most 
difficult to interview, owing to his modesty. Yet this 
fact had not shown itself until Mr. Whitehill’s own 
work and successful career was touched upon. Then 
he disclosed the fact that he disliked talking about him- 
self. It was only through persistent questioning that 
the writer induced the baritone to divulge a few inter- 
esting things about his brilliant career in opera. 

“Haven't you been called one of the American oper- 
atic pioneers? By that I mean one of the first artists 
to have received distinctive international recognition.” 

Here Mr. Whitehill wrinkled his brow and looked 
amused for a second or two, then he said: 

“No, I don’t think I could be called a pioneer. Al- 
though I was among the first men to sing abroad, there 
was Charles Adams, of Boston, who sang in Vienna 
long before I did any work on the other side. I guess 
that must have been forty years ago. 


Wagner was a genius * 


First American to Sing in Brussels , 

“T spent in all thirteen years abroad. First, I went 
to France and later returned to America for one season 
with Savage and Grau. Upon returning to Europe I 
went to Germany. I was the first American male artist 
to sing in Brussels; among the first at the Opéra-Comique 
in Pgris, Bayreuth, Grand Opéra at Paris, and Munich. 
From the beginning I sang big roles and I have always 
continued to do so. My debut was made at the Theatre de 
!a Monnaie, Brussels, where I sang in a number of operas. 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
Baritone. 


I next went to the Opéra-Comique, Paris. There I gave 
twenty-three performances of ‘Lakme,’ and I also sang 
at Covent Garden, London.” 

Creator of Roles 

Mr. W hitehill there created the role of John the Bap- 
tist in “Salome,” the Sheriff in “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” and also sang the entire “Ring” in English in 
London. 

Mr. Whitehill sang Wagnerian operas eleven out of 
twelve years—quite a record when one considers the 
great demands that those works make upon the voice. 
As a matter of fact, he is one of the few baritones who 
has sung German operas and has still kept his voice. 
Mr. Whitehill is a strong pillar of the Metropolitan 
and his artistic work has found favor with the public 
and press. There seems to be a sort of mutual admira- 
tion between Mr. Whitehill and his audiences, for the 
singer admitted that he enjoyed singing in America 
exceedingly and found New York audiences, in particu- 
lar, the finest and most discriminating in the world. 

Mr. Whitehill is a most versatile artist, singing 
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equally well in the French, Italian, German and English 
languages. His interpretation last season as Mephisto, 
Toreador and Athanael in “Thais” brought forth the 
most glorious comments from the press as to his 
French diction. 

“How do you manage to keep in such good voice?” 
the writer questioned. 

“As you doubtless know, I am an ardent enthusiast 
of golf and spend a great deal of time fishing and hunt- 
ing prior to the beginning of my season each year.’ 

“But when the weather does not permit you to play 
golf?” 

“T spend a great deal of time playing billiards, which 
is also very good exercise.” 


Fifth Metropolitan Season 


This season will be Mr. Whitehill’s fifth with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Before joining that organi- 
zation he was with the Chicago Opera Association for 
four seasons. 

Mr. Whitehill will begin his present season at the 
Metropolitan in February and will be heard in the same 
roles as last season, adding also a new one, Gounod’s 
“Mireille” in French. Previous to the Christmas holi- 
days the singer filled a most successful concert tour in 
Canada. Between now and the time set for his oper- 
atic appearances and again after them, Mr. Whitehill 
will be heard in concert. As a concert and oratorio 
singer he has won a reputation that is in no way second 
to hts renown as an operatic artist, and he has justly 
earned the title of one of America’s foremost * ai 


tones. 





—— 


Brooklyn M. S. S. to Train Wounded Soldiers 


The necessity of providing technical musical training 
for two classes of men in the service is very apparent and 
the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, Kendall K. Mus- 
sey, director, claims the honor of being the first music 
school in the United States to offer this suggestion to the 
Federal authorities and have its services officially ac- 
cepted. The first class includes professional musicians 
whe have been disabled in such a manner that they can 
no longer play the instrument they formerly did. These 
men remain musicians, and it is therefore only just that 
they be enabled to continue in their highly specialized pro- 
fession. In order to make this possible, their general 
training will be made the basis for instruction upon a new 
instrument from which their disability does not bar them. 
The second class is for all talented out of town musicians 
who are disabled in such a manner that they cannot return 
to their former vocation, and therefore must transform 
their professional avocation into their chief means of live- 
lihood. This class will probably require a longer period of 
training, but the men will be insured an agreeable and 
congenial profession for the rest of their lives, and one 
which will afford much solace for their injuries. 

Instruction will be offered in the Brooklyn school in all 
instruments of the standard orchestra, brass, woodwinds, 
strings or percussion, as well as in piano, voice, harmony, 
theory, ear training, ensemble training, and singing in 
French, Frank La Forge has volunteered his services as a 
lecturer and Edwin Franke Goldman, who conducted the 
summer concerts at the Columbia University in 1918, and 
is now leader of the New York Police Band, will super- 
vise the brass and reed instrument instruction. All of 
the regular faculty whose services are needed stand ready 
to give additional time and everything will be done to 
make the home life and recreational facilities of the men 
complete. It has been decided to purchase new quarters 
in the immediate vicinity of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, and negotiations are now being consummated 
to this end. 


Frank Bibb Back in New York 


Frank Bibb, the well known accompanist and coach, 
landed in New York last Sunday, just back from France. 
Mr. Bibb went over as sergeant-major, but he came back 
a first lieutenant, which shows what kind of work he did 
on the other side. In the summer of 1917 he was sent to 
France on a special mission for which he had volunteered, 
end his commission followed him across, reaching him six 
weeks after his arrival and just three days less than a year 
from the date when he first enlisted in the army as a pri- 
vate. He was attached to the Chemical Warfare Service. 
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WHY DE KOVEN CAME BACK AS A CRITIC 





Explains His Motive in Accepting New York Herald Post—What Critics Should Be Like— 
De Koven’s Uncompromising Americanism 


By Claire Ross 








“Of course, Mr. de Koven, the American public is 
very happy to have you active once more in the field 
of musical criticism, but how did you happen to come 
back?” I asked the American composer, conductor and 
critic when chatting with him in his study. (And let 
me tell you that, even if Mr. de Koven hadn't had a 
great deal to say that was worth while, | would have 
prolonged the conversation in order to remain in that 
beautiful home. It is one of those places that give you 
a “sinky,” comfortable feeling. A rich red rug and 
red upholstered, deep, comfortable armchairs add to its 
warmth. The walls are wainscoted almost up to the 
paneled ceiling, but in spite of the dark woodwork 
dignity rather than gloom pervades the chamber. There 
is a huge fireplace that must often tempt this versatile 
man away from the grand piano which is in the other 
part of the study.) 

Mr. de Koven had much to say that was interesting, 
and in answer to my question as to the reason of his 
return to active musical criticism he replied, “My ex- 
perience as a critic is long and varied. I made my 
debut on the Chicago Evening Post. After writing ‘Robin 
Hocd’ | gave up my position on the Post and came to New 
York. I had lived in this city but a short time when 
| met Ballard Smith, of the Morning World. It so 
happened that his paper was looking for a music critic. 
Knowing that I was interested and active in all things 
musical, he asked me if I could recommend some one. 
I offered my services. 

“Mr. Smith tried me out on the American premiére 
of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and apparently was pleased, 
for | remained on the World seven years. Next, I 
wrote three years for the New York Journal. That 
was the hardest work I ever did, for | covered concerts 
and opera for the morning and evening editions. Then | 
went to Washington and did n> criacal work for tive 
years. Upon my return to New York, I wrote Mr. Pulitzer 
of the World and asked him for my old position. I got 
it, did critical work for six years, and then gave it up, 
as I thought, for good. 

“This year | wrote my ‘Wedding March,’ suggested 
by an article of the late Gustav Kobbé. The New York 
Herald made arrangements to publish it. The editors 
also asked me to do musical criticism. 1 decided to 
return to that work, because the times were so stirring 
and there was so much to say about American music. 
I succumbed in spite of the fact that I had already re- 
viewed ‘Carmen’ eighty-five times. 

“IT am back on a crusade, a crusade against the mu- 
sical snobbery that will admit only of European work. 
The Spanish-American War started our musical devel- 
epment, and new after our part in the great world war 
we will be more of a nation than ever. We are on the 
way to an ultimate national expression in music, and 
this will be brought about by three things: First, the 
community movement, which is bringing music to the 
notice of a lot of people who never thought of it be- 
fore. Second, opera in the vernacular. From that will 
come the American composer of opera. After all, opera 
is the only form that reaches the great masses of the 
people. Lastly, we will have a national conservatory. 
This national conservatory should not be in Washing- 
ton. In our capital, quite naturally, everything is sub- 
servient to the political and soc ial life.” 

“What place, Mr. de Koven,” I asked, “has the critic 
in the scheme of our musical life and development?” 


The Critic’s Place 


“The music critic has a very definite place,” replied 
Mr. de Koven. “And when I say music critic I do not 
mean music reporter. They are two very different per- 
sons. The work of a music critic, to fulfill its end, must 
be competent, constructive and instructive. 

“For competence a certain amount of knowledge is ab- 
solutely necessary. Any critic who cannot read an orches- 
tra score has no right to criticise the orchestra, conductor, 
or personnel. Unfortunately much incompetence is shown. 
As an example, at the time I was on the Chicago Evening 
Post, a friend of mine, still well known, was promoted or 
perhaps degraded from yachting editor to music critic of 
a big newspaper. His first assignment was ‘Lakmé,’ given 
by the Thurber Opera Company, conducted by Theodore 
Thomas aid sung by an excellent cast. I heard it and 
thought it very good, I was somewhat surprised when I 
read my friend’s criticism. He demolished Thomas as a 
conductor, Delibes as a composer, and racked the cast in- 


dividually and collectively. When I saw him I said: ‘Our 
opinions of the opera evidently were not the same. I liked 
it very much and, judging from your criticism, you didn’t.’ 
He said: ‘You are mistaken. I liked it very much, but I 


was sent there to criticise.’ 

“That, too, is an example of destructive rather than 
constructive criticism. You can’t expect artistic progress 
and development that way any more than you can expect 
muscular progress from the man you hit over the head. 
Every honest artistic effort, whether it reaches the highest 
point of artistic achievement or not, deserves its meed of 
praise. I consider that it is from this standpoint that criti- 
cism should be written. I remember when Stracciari 
made his American debut. He had been first baritone at 
La Scala in Milan, and came over here to be first baritone 
at the Metropolitan. Perhaps the sea voyage or the change 
of climate disorganized his vocal cords. At any rate, he 
wasn’t up to the mark, so the critics thought. They criti- 
cised him unmercifully. Upon my return from Washing- 
ton during Stracciari’s second season*here, my first as- 
signment was ‘Rigoletto,’ in which he sang the title role. 
i thought his performance excellent, and said so. The 
next day I got a note from Stracciari asking me if he 
could call. He cam? to see me with an Italian interpreter 
and thanked me for the notice. I remarked that he had 


nothing to thank me for, and he replied that I didn’t ap- 
preciate the situation. He told me: ‘l came to America as 
the leading baritone from the leading opera house in Italy, 
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American composer, and critic, 

and | was accorded such scant recognition that I became 
discouraged and didn't do myself justice. Your notice is 
the first word of encouragement that I’ve received in this 
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country. Now I’m going to do my best, and you will see 
that by the end of the season the critics will come around.’ 
This actually happened. 


Criticism Should Be Instructive 


“Not only does most criticism lack constructive force, 
but it 1s not often instructive. Having personally, as a 
composer, run the xauntlet of criticism and having re- 
ceived my share of praise and blame, | can truthfully say 
that I have only in rare instances been instructed, told how 
‘o correct what I had done that was wrong. Musical criti- 
cism as | see it should be the medium of interpretation 
between the artist and the public. To be in any wise in- 
structive to either, it is not necessary to dose or deluge the 
lay public, who love music from its emotional side rather 


than its scientific aspect, with technicalities which they 
cannot understand. 
“ 
friend of mine said to me the other day, apropos 


of my recent articles in the Herald: ‘Thank the Lord there 
is one critic at least who writes in the way the layman can 
understand.’ I consider this a definite compliment. The 
average critic does not write for an audience of cog- 
noscenti, but for the great public. This public pays its 
money to hear what it likes, and oftentimes, especially in 
the case of opera, wants to be correctly informed before 
purchasing tickets. 

“| firmly believe that all criticism should be signed. The 
opinion of a critic is valuable to a community only to the 
extent that such an opinion has been found by the public 
who reads it to be competent, constructive, and instructive. 

“T strongly object to interminable tirades. If a man 
can’t formulate an opinion in one thousand five hundred 
words or less, it isn’t worth anything. Which reminds me 
that I am just now going on at great length. It always 
spoils the story, you know.” 

And try as I would, I could get Mr. de Koven to say 
nothing more about American music, composers, or criti- 
cism), 

(Reginald De Koven's new American H 
is published on pages 16 and 17.) 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Emma Thursby Begins Her Popular “Fridays at Home 
—Women’s Philharmonic Christmas Musicale—Phil- 
harmonic Trio at People’s Chamber Music Concert 
—Additional Advantages at American Institute— 
Meeting of Cantors January 19—Hephzibah E. 
Kendrick Expected in New York—Tenor 
Nichols Is Free Sunday Evenings— 

Becker Compositions Performed 





National Opera Club’s Educational Policy—Adele Lew- 
"ing, Soloist for Two Societies—Albert Von Doen- 
hoff Busy—Gilda Ruta Musicales—Clarence 
Dickinson Recital, January 16—Klamroth’s 
City and Country Studios—Warford 
and Gilberté Honor Granville — 

Special Musical Features at 
St. Luke’s Home 


Emma Thursby the former prima donna, was at home 
for her first Friday of the season to a large number of 
guests and soldiers from the Pershing Home on January 
3, from 4 to 7 p. m. Mrs, Theodore Parsons was the 
guest of honor, and Mme. Bettinetti, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave an interesting group 
of songs, which were greatly appreciated by all. She sang 
the aria, “Ritorno Vincitor,” also “The Star’ (Rogers) 
and “When the Boys Come Home” (Speaks). Adele 
Rosenthal, pianist, played with artistic intelligence and 
beauty of expression a gavotte (D’Albert) and “Poem” 
(Fibich). Caroline Parker Smith, one of Miss Thursby’s 
pupils, sang very beautifully Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” also “My Son,” by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, 

Mme. Bettinetti, the artist of the afternoon, was in 
splendid voice and charmed her listeners with her unusu- 
ally beautiful voice—a dramatic soprano. She made a tre- 
mendous success also the previous Sunday afternoon at 
the Victory concert of the Allied Music forces, given in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Mrs. Walston Hill Browne, daughter of Robert Inger 
soll, was among the guests, and in her honor Mrs. tay 
recited Robert Ingersoll’s wonderful “Vision,” which, 
though written many years ago, has proven to be so Ba 
phetic of these, times. He speaks of the coming’ freedom 
and liberation of the individual as follows: 


Robert Ingersoll’s “Vision” 


A vision of the future arises. I see a world where thrones have 
crumbled and where kings are dust. The autocracy of idleness 
has perished from the earth, I see a world without a slave. Man 
at last is free. Nature's forces have by science been enslaved. 
Lightning and light, wind and wave, frost and tame and all the 
secret subtle powers of the earth and air, the tireless toilers for 
the human race. I see a world at peace, adorned with every form 
of art, with music’s myriad voices thrilled while lips are rich 
with words of love and truth, a world in which+«no exile sighs, 
no prisoner mourns, a world in which the gibbet’s chadon does 
not fall, a world where labor reaps its full reward, where work 
and worth go hand in hand, where the poor girl trying to win 
bread with a needle—"the asp of the breast of the poor” is not 
driven to the desperate choice of crime or death or suicide or 
shame, I see a world without the beggars, the stretched palm, 
the miser’s stony stare, the piteous wail of ovant, the livid lips 
of lies, the Ctuel eyes of scorn. I see a race, without disease 
of flesh or brain, shapely and fair, married harmony of form and 
function, and also, as look, life lengthens, joy deepens, love 
canopies the earth, and over all in the great dome shines the 
eternal star of human hope 

Miss Thursby was seen for the first time at her recep- 
tion without her Russian amulet, which she has worn con- 
stantly for years, and which was lost December 3. The 
pendant is of silver in the design of a Greek cross, set 
with a large turquoise, with smaller ones surrounding it. 
It was presented to Miss Thursby years ago as a token 
of her great art. She is the third artist to whom it has 
been willed. Originally it was given by @zar Alexander II 
of Russia to Mme. Tietjens, a prominent singer of that 
period. Mme. Tietjens willed it to Mme. Rudersdoff, who 
in turn left it to Mme. Thursby. Claire Strakosch pre- 
sided at the tea table 

Women’s Philharmonic Christmas Musicale 

At the annual “Christmas Tree Musicale” of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Elie Cannes, president, 
held on December 28, Studio 801, Carnegie Hall, a pro- 
gram of American music was given by Mrs. Arthur A. 
Hebert, soprano; Bessie May Gregory, contralto, and 
Marie Mikova, pianist. The piano numbers were noc- 
turne and “Legend” (Campbell-Tipton), “The Eagle,” 
and “Czardas” (MacDowell). The songs were: “Deep 
River” (Burleigh), “A Banjo Song” (Sidney Homer), 
“Mvbon Upon the Water” and “At Dawning” (Cadman). 
The community songs were as follows: “Everybody's 
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Christmas,” “It's Your Christmas and Mine,” “Tree of 
Light,” “We Are With You, Mr. President,” “Hurrah for 
Our Boys,” and “Salute to the Flag,” composed and ac- 
companied by Laura Sedgwick Collins. A reception fol- 
lowed, at which tea and cake was served, and each mem- 
ber and guest received a gift. Mrs. David Graham was 
chairman of the reception and Mrs. James G. Blaine was 
hostess. 


Philharmonic Trio at People’s Chamber Concert 


Trios by Mozart and Martucci and Franck’s A major 
sonata, made up the program played at the last Chamber 
Music concert, People’s Symphony Society course, F. X. 
Arens, director, at the Washington Irving High School 
auditorium, January 4. Alexander Rihm, pianist, Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, and Jacques Renard, cellist, make up 
this trio, Thematic material was well brought out by the 
pianist and the cellist in the opening Mozart trio; the 
pianist playing with variety of expression. The violinist’s 
tone was sweet. The closing trio permitted the cellist to 
show his fine tone and technic, and the audience listened 
with the attention always noted at the People’s concerts. 


Additional Advantages at American Institute 


Beside instruction by leading specialists, vocal and in- 
strumental, at the American Institute of Applied Music, 
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Kate S. Chittenden, dean, there are advantages not gen- 
erally included in conservatory instruction. This refers 
more especially to the fact that arrangements have been 
made with the School of Design and Liberal Arts, located 
in the same building, by which the students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music desiring to study art, mod- 
ern literature and modern history, may be permitted to 
participate in such studies on payment of a special fee. 


Meeting of Cantors, January 19 


The Cantors Association of America will meet Janu- 
ary 19, the twenty-fifth anniversary being celebrated that 
day at Temple Rodeph Sholem, Lexington avenue and 
Sixty-third street. This association is composed of the 
men who, next to the rabbis of synagogues, are most 
prominent in the Jewish religion. They chant the music, 
occupying the platform with the rabbi, and are always men 
with superior voices and education in religion. They 
direct the rehearsals of the music, and receive salaries 
which would astonish the usual musical director of Chris- 
tian churches. It is safe to say that Dr. Bernhard Stein- 
berg, cantor of Beth-El, Fifth avenue and Eighty- sixth 
street, will be conspicuous in the gathering, for he is one 
of the best of American cantors. 

Max Rosen and Canton Joseph Rosenblatt will appear 
on the musical program. The speakers will be Dr. Jo- 
seph Silverman, Dr. Rudolph Grossman and Dr. Israel 
Goldstein. Among the guests will be Abram I. Elkus, 
former Ambassador to Turkey; Jacob H. Schiff, Louis 
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Marshall, Benjamin Blumenthal, Israel Unterberg, Repre- 
sentative Henry Goldfogle, Dr. L. Magnus and Judge Otto 
\. Rosalsky. 


Hephzibah E. Kendrick Expected in New York 


Hephzibah E. Kendrick, composer of “America’s Battle 
Cry,” the patriotic poem set to the tune of “Dixie,” which 

was published, with a picture of the author, on the front 
page of the Mustcat Courirr of October 31, writes friends 
that she expects to return to the metropolis early in the 
spring. She is spending the winter in Richmond, Va., at 
the Hotel Jefferson. Mary H. DeMoss, Lotta Madden, 
Idelle Patterson, and other leading artists, sang “America’s 
Battle Cry” repeatedly at army camps, naval stations, hos- 
pitals, etc. It is to be hoped that this Southern poet will 
continue on the lines in which she has already won so 
much success. 


Tenor Nichols Is Free Sunday Evenings 


John W. Nichols, the well known tenor, is busy these 
days filling engagements in the vicinity of New York as 
well as attending to numerous pupils. Besides singing 
regularly at Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, Sunday 
mornings and afternoons, he is booked for extra services 
in other churches for special musical affairs on Sunday 
evenings. Last month he sang in Mt. Vernon, N. 
Ridgewood, N. J., Jersey City, N. J., and New York City. 
Mr. Nichols is to be the soloist for the Euterpe Club at 
the Plaza Hotel, January 29. 


Becker Compositions Performed 


About one hundred people listened to an evening of 
compositions for piano and voice by Gustave L. Becker 
at the regular monthly meeting of the New York City 
Chapter of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, January 7, at Steinway Hall art room. The artists 
were Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson, soprano; Alice Mon- 
crieff, contralto, and Lotta Davidson, violinist, with the 
composer at the piano. A regular listener at these affairs 
said it was a beautiful program, that the music showed 
great versatility and that Mr. Becker is playing better 
than ever. The artists did their work well and received 
abundant applause. A special success was the patriotic 
and appropriate “We’re Home Again,” sung by Miss Mon- 
crieff with the refrain “Hello, Broadway.” This ought 
to make a hit at the soldiers’ camps. The next meeting 
will be held Tuesday evening, February 4. 


National Opera Club’s Educational Policy 


The National Opera Club of America, Katherine Evans 
von Klenner, founder and president, makes much of the 
educational side of its club. The literary editor, Ada 
Crisp, says as follows on this subject: 

The term “educational” may imply many. things. It may mean 
dry, didactic teaching, without soul or life, a message to people 
who hear but heed not; or it can mean the unceasing acquisition 
of knowledge, imparted by methods that are in themselves enter 
taining and beneficial, and it was to educate the public to value 
music at its real worth, by means which are most pleasurable and 
interesting, that the National Opera Club was formed. It is no 
school, it is a salon. It has no teachers, but is presided over by 
a woman of wide general culture and many accomplishments, and 
it curiously resembles some of those celebrated French gatherings 
of men and women in the eighteenth century. 


Lewing Is Soloist for Two Societies 


Adele Lewing was the omen at the New Year's cele- 
bration musicale of the Ladies’ League of the Liederkranz 
Society, January 6, and was heard again at the Arion 
Society, January 13. “A rare artistic ‘treat of the first 
order,” said a morning paper. 


Albert Von Doenhoff Busy 


An early morning call upon Albert von Doenhoff found 
him busy as ever with pupils. This is well deserved, for 
no teacher of New York is more conscientious, thorough 
and successful. Schirmer has issued several specialty 
studies by Von Doenhoff which are splendid for this 
special purpose. Of imterest is the fact that Mrs. von 
Doenhoff’s brother, who hails from Texas, has just re- 
turned uninjured from a vear spent at the fighting front. 


Gilda Ruta Musicales 


Countess Gilda Ruta will soon resume her Sunday af- 
ternoon musicales, given at her spacious residence studio. 
These are for invited guests only. She plans a musicale 
to occur at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel next month, in 
which both pianists and singers, her pupils, will appear. 


Clarence Dickinson Recital, January 16 


Tonight, January 16, at 8:15 o'clock, occurs a dedica- 
tory recital on the rebuilt organ of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh street, by Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson. On the program are works ranging 
from Bach to Dickinson, including the latter’s first sym- 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
ORCHESTRA GIVES CLEVELAND 
“A GLORIOUS CONCERT” 





Messager’s Conducting a Royal Treat—Max Rosen 
Warmly Greeted on First Appearance—Heifetz 
Due in March—Large Audience Hears 
Naval Reserve Band 


Cleveland, Ohio, January 8, 1919. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Mayor’s War Board 
and the Musical Arts Association had the honor of pre- 
senting to Cleveland on December 29, at Gray’s Armory, 
the orchestra of the Paris Conservatory of Music. Myron 
T. Herrick introduced the conductor, André Messager, 
and also Major-General Edwards, who made a short ad- 
dress, The concert was a glorious one and the enthusiasm 
never slackened throughout the entire program, although 
it was a more lengthy program than American orchestras 
are accustomed to give. Aside from the expert musician- 
ship of each member of the orchestra, a very noticeable 
attribute was the great tonal beauty of the instruments 
used, especially the woodwinds and horns. The program 
contained many familiar numbers, all by French composers, 
namely, D’Indy, César Franck, Dukas, Saint-Saéns and 
Lalo. At the close of the concert, the orchestra rose and 
played the French national anthem with a spirit not to 
be forgotten. The concert was under the local direction 
of Adella Prentiss Hughes. 


Max Rosen Heard for First Time 


Another youthful artist made his bow to Cleveland con- 
certgoers Friday morning, January 3, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler. The artist was Max Rosen, violinist, 
for whom a brilliant future may be predicted. This is no 
less true of his accompanist, Emmanuel Balaban, whose 
accompaniments were noticeably fine. Applause took a 
decidedly crescendo trend during the program, the climax 
not being reached until the last number was finished—all 
of which goes to prove that Mr. Rosen and his accom- 
panist will be accorded a warm welcome on their return. 
The program was as follows: Concerto (Nardini), con- 
certo B minor (Saint-Saéns), “Summer Idyll” (Burleigh), 
Slavonic dance (Dvorak-Kreisler), “La Capricieuse” (El- 
gar), “Moto Perpetuo” (Burleigh), “Legende” (Godow- 
sky), “Tarantella du Concert” (Auer). This was the 
fourth Friday Morning Musicale under the direction of 
Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders. 


Heifetz Recital Scheduled for March 25 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, who was scheduled to appear 
at Gray’s Armory, December 30, will give a recital on the 
evening of March 25 instead. 


Naval Reserve Band a Big Drawing Card 


Several hundred people were turned away from Gray’s 
Armory Sunday afternoon, January 5, when a concert was 
given there by the Cleveland Naval Auxiliary Reserve 
Band. The concert was the first of a series the band will 
give during a two weeks’ tour of cities in Ohio and other 
states. B. F. 


Van Vliet Wins Sioux City 


Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, created consider- 
able comment following his appearance in Sioux City on 
December 1, the critic of the Tribune referring to his 
notable program as follows: 

“Cornelius van Vliet, the famous cellist, appeared yes- 
terday afternoon at the high school auditorium under the 
auspices of the Sioux City Woman’s Club. The audience 
was rather small, but those present were privileged to hear 
perhaps the finest program of cello music that has been 
presented in Sioux City. Van Vliet’s program was built 
in a scholarly fashion. 

“Beginning with the sonata by Valentini, composed 200 
years ago, he followed this with a group that served as a 
foil for the three next numbers, in which the highest point 
of interest was reached, and closed with three selections, 
the last two of which were distinctly of a virtuoso char- 
acter. 

“Van Vliet’s playing is first of all poetic. He enters fully 
into the sentiment of the pieces he plays, and gives this to 
his hearers in all its completeness. His technical equip- 
ment is such that it quite disappears, merely serving as the 
perfect vehicle of expression. His tone colors vary with 
the swaying emotion of his music, and underneath it all 
are scholarly qualities, which, though giving strength to 
his work, never degenerate into scholasticism. These all 
combine to make him a performer that is a delight to hear. 
The Dutch people seem to take naturally to the cello. Hol- 
land is a land of cellists, and many of the greatest have 
come to that country. Van Vliet is entirely a product 
of Holland, beth by birth and education. Compositions 
for the cello is a field that American composers have not 
vet entered. With the exception of one small number by 
MacDowell, Van Vliet says he knows of nothing by Amer- 
ican composers written for that instrument. Here appears 
to be an open field for some one.” 


New York to Hear Stokowski and Zimbalist 


The next concert in the New York series of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, will take place at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon, January 21. In addition to the Mozart violin con- 
certo in A to he played by Efrem Zimbalist, the program 
will present Beethoven’s eighth symphony and the three 
orchestral nocturnes of Debussy. In the performance of 
the last named the orchestra will have the assistance of 
a chorus from the Schola Cantorum, of which Kurt 
Schindler is the conductor. 





Tamaki Miura Again Scores with Chicago Opera 

The Musica Courter received a telegram from Chicago 
saying that Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, achieved 
another success in a special performance of “Madame 
Butterfly,” under Polacco’s baton, on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 10, and will give another special performance on 
Saturday afternoon, January 18. Mme. Miura has been 
engaged for the entire season of 1919-1920 by Campanini. 
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SUE HARVARD 


SOPRANO 


Scores in, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
_ BETHELHEM, PA. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BALTIMORE, MD., NOVEMBER 15th 
a PEABODY RECITAL 


Sue Harvard presented a group of French songs, 
which she sang charmingly. It was a delight to hear 
them sung with so much sympathy and understanding 
and to note that Miss Harvard not only grasped their 
elusive spirit but that she was able to project it. The 
effect she created with these works was particularly 
gratifying. She has a voice of wide range with beau- 
tiful tone and uses it skilifully.—Baltimore “News.” 


Miss Harvard did some interesting and adequate 
work. She has poise and even delivery, and these, to- 
gether with well-sustained tone of good Intensity, 
range, thoughtful manner and some oepemany inter- 
a songs, caused considerable pleasure.— Baltimore 
“Star,” 


Sue Harvard's mezzo voice is often very beautiful 
and in the rather broad and appealing ‘‘Separazione”’ 
by Sgambati, she did some very lovely singing, pre- 
senting this work with a round, pure tone that was 
admirable. One rarely hears a more interesting selec- 





tion of modern songs than that composing her second 
group. She gave the delicate Hue work with a good 
deal of brilliance and grace, winning her audience 
immediately so that the number had to be repeated.— 
Baltimore “Evening Sun.” 


A voice of peculiar bird-like qualities. In “A des 
Oiseaux” by George Hue, she trilled like the very : 
thrushes she callad in the song. It was difficult at = 
times to realize it was actuaily a human voice to 
which you listened, so clear, so high were the tones, 
and what was most wonderful, they were held with 
perfect breath control.— Baltimore “American.” 


Sue Harvard, soprano, presented a program that was 
chiefly remarkable for a group of exquisite and un- 
familiar French songs, sung with excellent taste and 
feeling. Her enunciation is delightfully clear, her 
phrasing excellent, and she has in her lower register [E= 
particularly, some beautifully clear and beil-like tones. = 


. ” = 


—Baltimore “Sun, 


BETHLEHEM, PA., DECEMBER 15th 
SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Miss Sue Harvard, a charming vocalist, who has 
been previously heard throughout the Lehigh Valley, 
shared with the orchestra the honors of the afternoon. 
Miss Harvard has a voice that combines exquisite 
sweetness with wide range and flexibility and that 
filled the spacious auditorium. Each of her numbers 
on the program was received with such insistent ap- 
probation that she could not refuse the encores de- 
manded, and even with the generously rendered en- 
cores the assemblage still wanted to hear her again 
and again.—Bethlehem “Times.” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., DECEMBER 18th 
SONG RECITAL 


It has been a long time since the Morning Musi- 
eales, Inc., has given its members a treat such as 
that at the Onondaga yesterday morning when Miss 
Sue Harvard, soprano, was presented in recital. This 
was Miss Harvard's first appearance in Syracuse, and 
she made an impression that will remain long with 
the large number of music lovers who heard her. 
Miss Harvard long since mastered the technic of 
singing. Now she sets forth the beauty of her voice 
in golden tones. There is a beauty that proved rav- 
ishing in such songs as Hue’s “A des Oiseaux” and 
Ward-Stephen’s “In the Dawn of an Indian Sky." 
Both of these Miss Harvard was obliged to repeat. 
All of the songs were well selected and for a final 
encore she gave “Down in the Forest” brilliantly.— 
Syracuse “Post Standard.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA., DECEMBER 20th 
“ELIJAH” 


Distinction was given the performance by the work 
of the soloists. Miss Harvard shared with Arthur 
Middleton the solo honors. This young soprano re- 
veals new qualities of her art with each return to the 
city that was formerly her home. Her dramatic voice 
is remarkable for its purity and evenness of tone, and 
she uses it with fine artistic intelligence. Her singing 
last night was especially marked by distinction of 
style. Her recitative in the dialogue between the 
widow and Flijah was particularly effective and she 
won an ovation for her singing of the air “Hear Ye, 
Israel."’— Pittsburgh “Post.” 











Miss Harvard earned every musical encomium pos- 
sible, and it is to be hoped that she may be heard 
here often. She is of the dramatic type of soprano 
and met every requirement of her varied selections. 
Throughout her numbers her interpretations were 
true. Whether the register was high or low, her 
understanding of melody and intonation was most 
evident and each piece was musically well handled,— 
—Bethliechem “Globe.” 


PESTER 


Miss Sue Harvard's winsome personality is reflected 
in her voice, and that is the reason she will find a 
welcome in musical circles when she comes again to 
this city. Miss Harvard has dusted the music school- 
room from her voice, which charmed her listeners by 
its pure quality of tone in all its registers as well, and 
her unusually fine diction Is not often heard. Her 
work this morning embraced compositions from the 
well known composers, but the hackneyed selections 
were conspicuous by their absence. Her “Chanson 
Indoue” was ideal. ‘In the Dawn of an Indian Sky" 
and “Ariette de Richard, Coeur de Lion’’ won for her 
whirlwinds of applause. Was ever such scintillating 
pastorales, sympathetic folksongs and sparkling lyrics 
sung at the Musicales as by Sue Harvard? Her in- 
structors have not drilled all the natural sweetness 
from her throat, from which flows such bird-like notes. 
—Syracuse “Journal.” 





Miss Harvard's wonderfully clear voice was heard 
to advantage, éspecially in the difficult “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” in which she accomplished some unusual 
phrasing with eminently satisfactory results.— Pitts. 
burgh “Dispatch.” 


Miss Harvard's “Hear Ye, Israel’ was a very fine 
piece of singing, marked by intelligent comprehension 
of the theme.— Pittsburgh “Chronicle Telegraph.” 


Miss Harvard received unstinted applause for the 
masterful rendering of her part. Her beautiful voice 
has been heard here often and last night none of its 
charm was lacking.—Pittsburgh “Gasette Times.” 
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\ very fine and practical piece of musical phil- 
anthropy is the Philharmonic Society’s advertised 
plan to put on sale for its two concerts this week, 
250 seats at nominal prices for students. 

‘ oe 

At its concert of January 9 the New York Sym- 
phony Society, under Walter Damrosch, played the 
funeral march from Beethoven’s “Eroica,” as a 
tribute to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt. At 
its Sunday concert, the Philharmonic Society also 
honored the passing of the great American by play- 
ing the dirge from MacDowell’s Indian suite, 

\ symphony orchestra of sixty players has been 
started at Johns Liopkins University, Baltimore, and 
for a small fee membership in the organization is 
open to all members of the university faculty, to 
graduate and undergraduate students, and to a lim- 
ited wumber of outside musicians. Charles H. 
Bochau, a Baltimore musician, has been chosen con- 
ductor. The ebject of the new musical association 
will be to promote appreciation for good music in 
the university and community. 

6 

Russian dancing seems to be losing some of its 
vogue. This is a matter for real sorrow, as the 
haliet furore of the period immediately preceding 
the war meant the featuring of the best class of 
music and introduced thousands of persons to mas- 
ters of whose works they had been ignorant pre- 
viously. In itself, Russian ballet, as presented by 
the Ballet Russe, was an art manifestation of rare 
charm and worth. It should not be allowed to 
disappear. pee 

Wages must not come down, says Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor. This means that the price of labor has 
gone up during war time, and it leads one to the 
reflection that while a bricklayer or a steel worker 
or a raiiroad fireman was enabled to increase his 
pay materially, the music teacher not only could not 
raise his prices but in many cases had to lower them 
in order to keep his clientele. However, this run 
of things is temporary. for when prosperity re- 
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turns with the real reconstruction period, the mu- 
sical profession will benefit with all the rest of the 
nation’s activities. It is not possible to have a 


practical union of music teachers along the lines of 
labor unions, and that is to be regretted. 
eoomarhatin(pettsnnane 


How many readers know that one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence-—Francis Hop- 
kinson—was also the first American song writer? 
At least, he made claim to that distinction, and there 
are no documents to refute the claim. Arthur P. 
Schmidt, of Boston, has just published his six songs 
and an entertaining morsel of history, including 
George Washington in the role of music reviewer, 
will be found in the Review of New Music column 


of this issue. 
—— 


New York is indebted to William Wade Hin- 
shaw and his Society of American Singers for 
hearing a lot of good music this winter that would 
otherwise have remained unheard. ‘“Gondoliers.” 
“Pirates,” “Pinafore,” and “The Mikado” are to 
be succeeded by “Patience,” “Iolanthe,” and “Yeo- 
men of the Guard,” not to mention this week’s “Fra 
Diavolo,” reviewed on another page of this issue, 
and a magnificent “Tales of Hoffmann” at the be- 
ginning of the season, 

Whatever the reason, one must admit that opera 
in English has made no appreciable strides even 
with all the recent wave of intense Americanism 
and encouragement of native products. In this con 
nection let it be recorded, too, that Josef Hofmann 
is reported to he having trouble in getting man- 
agers throughout the country to accept the all- 
American program which he is to present here on 
January 25. The reason they give, is that the public 
would not be attracted and the receipts would fall 
far below their usual figure at Hofmann recitals! 

As successor to the late Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. 
H. P. Allen has been appointed to the directorship 
of the Royal College of Music, in London, Apro- 
pos, 4 movemerit is on foot to place the London 
Guildhall School of Music, a municipal institution, 
on a self-supporting basis. At present the annual 
deficit is about $18,000. Landon Ronald, the com- 
poser and conductor, is the principal of the school. 
Other recent London items of interest are to the 
effect that the London String Quartet scored a big 
hit a few weeks ago in Madrid; that Charles Man- 
ners is starting another impassioned campaign for 
the establishment of national opera in England; 
that Mrs, Curwen, wife of the music publisher, 
died of pneumonia; that Sir Frederick Bridge’s 
“My Musical Pilgrimages” will be published 
shortly; that Brahms’ “Requiem” was sung at 
Southwark Cathedral. 

ee 

The American Friends of Musicians in France 
recently announced that they have sent $30,000 to 
France in the last eleven months and that during 
this time fourteen branches have been formed in 
different cities all over the United States to work 
in the same cause and under the same name. These 
branches send their contributions from time to time 
through the parent organization in New York, 
which, in turn, sends to Paris through Blair Fair- 
child, its Paris representative. Branches have been 
formed in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Buffalo, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, Santa Barbara, Providence, New Haven, St. 
Paul and Cincinnati. It is the hope of the presi- 
dent, Walter Damrosch ; the chairman, Mrs. George 
M. Tuttle, and the executive committee that the 
year 1919 will result in even larger contributions 
to this. greatly needed work. The need in France 
is greater than ever since peace has come, 

iscsi inivartieni 

Signora Carelli, who directs the destinies of the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome, assured the newspapers of 
that city early in December that the report that 
America was to have the premieres of the new 
Puccini operas was ridiculous—-that, of course, dear 
Italy, the native land of the composer, would have 
this honor, and that no other than her own Teatro 
Costanzi and the immortal city of Rome would be 
the particular favorites of fortune. Signora Carelli 
seems to have been singularly misinformed, for 
those new operas were given at the Mctropolitan on 
December 14. It seems as if Puccini, who was in 
Rome superintending the rehearsals, should have 
set the lady right. Presumably he knew that the 
Metropolitan date was December 14 and without 
the slightest doubt he was aware of the fact that 
Signora Carelli’s season was not to open until De- 
cember 19, At that, the opening show was Verdi’s 
‘Don Carlos,” though, in the absence of later news 
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from Rome, it may be assumed that the Puccini 
works were produced there as planned just about 
Christrhas time. Anyway, after seeing them three 
times, with sharply lessening interest each time, we 
are at a loss to understand why anybody should 
concern himself over the doubtful honor of the 
premiere. 


SESS Sua REN ie 
For the balance of the season the visiting con- 
ductors of the Chicago Orchestra will be Franz 
Kneisel, David Stanley Smith, Victor Herbert, and 
Giorgio Polacco. Last week Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
led the organization in Brahms’ C minor symphony 
and shorter works. Eric Delamarter, the regular 
conductor of the Chicago Orchestra is fulfilling 
brilliantly the promise his earlier concerts indicated. 
At the same time, it is definitely fixed in the future 
course of things, that Frederick Stock will resume 
his leadership as soon as political conditions permit 
and his American citizenship has been accomplished. 
~——--~@—__-- 


Up in the northern reaches of Canada, at Ed- 
monton, 200 miles north of Calgary, the San Carlo 
Opera is breaking attendance records, just as it did 
recently in Winnipeg where the engagement netted 
$30,000 in receypts. The San Carlo Company has 
taken grand opera to Moose Jaw, Swift Current, 
Medicine Hat, and other picturesque spots not se 
far from Hudson Bay. Following those dates, 
comes a trip across the Canadian Rockies to Van- 
couver and the Pacific Coast generally, where the 
Ellison-White Bureau is to sponsor an extensive 
series of appearances of Fortune Gallo’s popular 
organization. 

Qin sins 

Hugo Riesenfeld, musical conductor of the 
Rialto and Rivoli theatres, is to succeed S. L. Roth- 
apfel as managing director of those establishments. 
Mr. Riesenfeld’s new duties are to begin immedi- 
ately. Mr. Riesenfeld’s career is an object lesson to 
musicians who think that the business career is 
closed to them by virtue of their calling, for he 
came to this country about a dozen years ago from 
Vienna, became concertmaster of the Manhattan 
Opera, led comic opera orchestras, composed a light 
lyric stage piece himself, and finally drifted into 
movie work as a leader. He was far visioned 
enough to see the possibilities of the film field and 
he not only made himself valuable to Mr. Rothapfel 
as a musical adviser, but also studied the technical 
and executive details of the business. It is under- 
stood that the salary Mr. Riesenfeld will draw is 


to total about $30,000 yearly. 
iatienmgel “ 


Last Saturday evening the three new one act 
Puccini operas were produced for the first time in 
Europe at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, with the com- 
poser present Incidentally the King and Queen 
of Italy were there also, with the Duchess of Aosta 
and other members of the royal family. Evident!y 
the claque is not so well organized in Rome as 
at the Metropolitan. Said the cabled report: “The 
Roman audience called out the artists in ‘I] Tabarro’ 
three times, and the composer twice more. It was 
less cordial to ‘Suor Angelica,’ but warmly enthusi- 
astic again at ‘Gianni Schicchi.’” How does that 
compare to the fourteen calls after “Il Tabarro” at 
the Metropolitan, eight after “Angelica” and eleven 
after “Schicchi,” if we recall the official figures 
correctly? Left to itself without skilful profes- 
sional prompting. we doubt very much indeed thai 
the Metropolitan first night audience would have 
heen any more generous than the one in Rome. 

—o- 


Said Cleofonte Campanini in a recent statement : 
“Chicago is the American cenicr of modern French 
opera.” What savs the Metropolitan in answer to 
this? Nothing much, we venture to opine. An in- 
stitution whose French repertory consists of “Sam 
son and Delilah,” an oratorio; “Le Prophete,” a 
French opera by a German composer; and “Ma- 
rouf” (!) cannot, in fact, say very much in reply 
to such a statement. Nor does the coming produc- 
tion of “La Reine Fiamette,” nor the revival of 
(ounod’s “Mireille” promise to mend matters much. 
Why produce ae « “novelty” a fifteen-year-old work 
(which has not held the boards in its native coun- 
try), by a composer (Leroux) who, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his life, has not produced even one work 
that has threatened to have permanent success. And, 
if Gounod must be revived, why “Mireille,” when 
“Romeo and Juliet” remains out of the repertory? 
We confess entire inability even to dimly compre- 
hend the system on which novelties and revivals at 


‘the Metropolitan have been chosen during the last 
few years. 


Think of a house which feels itself the 
first in the country and includes neither “Louise” 
vor “Pelleas and Melisande” in its regular reper- 
tory! 





| 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Points on Poland 

A correspondent sends us a letter from which we 
quote the attached passage : 

It is a mystery to me why you do not seem to attach 
much value to Ignace Paderewski’s political activities. 
I do not profess to know much about Poland, its people, 
or its politics, but surely that country has a right to seek 
freedom under the new order of things, and the persons 
who try to help Poland establish and maintain its freedom 
are worthy of a better fate than to have fun poked at 
them, even if it is clever. I imagine you to be far too just 
to wish to injure any one for the sake of a jest, and I beg 
you, therefore, to enlighten me on the points about Poland 
which lead you to belittle Mr. Paderewski’s efforts and to 
hurl ridicule at him so consistently. I know many Poles, 
but all of them take this crisis of their country very seri- 
ously and feel with intense warmth on the subject. Do 
not take seriously the false reports of the Pogroms sup- 
posed to have been perpetrated by the Poles. Those are 
base calumnies spread by German propagandists. 

We took enough stock in the Pogrom reports to 
become very indignant when we read them, and to 
be relieved and glad when they were contradicted 
the other day in cables said to have been sent from 
Warsaw by Paderewski. 

We wonder why, if our correspondent has many 
Polish friends, he comes to us for knowledge of 
conditions there. On the other hand, it is plau- 
sible enough, for Poles do not agree any too well 
among themselves, and that is one of the very 
points which always leads the outside world to mis- 
judge them. 

The history of Poland is a long record of wars, 
intrigues, revolts, national politics, conflicting ambi- 
tions. The intense desire for freedom, however, 
always was a strong element of the Polish charac- 
ter. All classes of the Polish race, Poles, Ruthen- 
ians, White Russians, Lithuanians, were united in 
this love of freedom, but their ways of obtaining 
and utilizing it did not always harmonize. At one 
time, however (under Boleslaw I), Poland was 
dominated by a military autocracy as arrogant and 
oppressive as that of modern Germany. Boleslaw 
II, by the way, was as estimable a gentleman as ever 
murdered with his own hands, the Bishop Cra- 
cow being one of his personal victims. Casimir 
the Great was a fine fellow. Among other notable 
deeds of his, was the granting of special privileges 
to Jews at a time when the rest of Europe was per- 
secuting them. 

About 1573 Poland became a kind of confused 
republic, really a pernicious oligarchy. A king was 
retained as ruler, but he had to be elected. The 
system did not work out well, In 1648 the Cos- 
sacks revolted, put themselves under Russian pro- 
tection and stayed there. With Russia and 
Denmark, Poland attacked Sweden with very little 
or no cause, in 1700. Not much later, the Poles 
persecuted the Protestants and excluded them from 
public office. In 1772, 1793, 1795 and 1815 there 
were partitions of Poland, that being the popular 
indoor form of sport every few years at the courts 
of Russia, Austria and Prussia. 

It sheuld not be forgotten that in 1794, when 
under Kosciuszko the Poles appeared to be beating 
Russia, the moment of triumph almost at its reali- 
zation was ruined because of internal dissensions 
among the patriots. In 1831 there was a revolt 
against Russia and in 1831 Poland proclaimed her 
mdependence. The Russians attacked, and aided 
again by the inveterate dissensions among the 
Polish leaders, conquered completely. In the early 
’60’s the Russian cruelties, political and social, were 
almost intolerable in Poland. There were revolts 
in 1861 and 1863. 

The world knows that Poland was set free from 
Russia through being conquered by Germany sev- 
eral years ago. The recent armistice created a free 
Poland. On November 15 General Joseph Pilsud- 
ski was chosen president of Poland, by represen- 
tatives of all the numerous political parties, How- 
ever, there is a group of exiled Poles living in Paris 
who saw in the new condition of affairs a chance 
to seize power in Poland, just as there is a group 
of Polish Americans here who recognize the same 
ag Hy 

In The Dial of December 28, 1918, we find this: 

The attitude of the Poles in Poland towards that Paris 
Committee of exiles is shown by the official act of the con- 
vention which chose General Pilsudski and which at the 
same time unanimously denounced the Paris Committee as 


having had no authority at any time to speak or act for 
the Polish people. The justice of that denunciation was 


recognized hy every person who was familiar with the 
activities of the Paris. Committee in Europe and America, 


and who believes in democracy as opposed to autocracy. 
Briefly, the history of that committee is one of flagrant 
self seeking carried out with all the cupidity of skilled 
unscrupulous peliticians who exploited for their own ends 
the people, the distress of Poland, the frailties of stupid 
American Administration officials, even President Wilson’s 
unmistakable, Centy stated principles for the self deter- 
mination of peoples. 

Who constituted and what were the records of that 
Paris Committee? They were ten men whose activities 
prior to the war were chiefly in furthering the interests of 
the three monarchies who held Poland in their autocratic 
and persecuting power. These men had by intrigue with 
the reactionaries in Europe obtained a semi-official recog- 
nition by the French and British Governments; and it 
was that recognition which gave them a standing in the 
American State and War Departments which no amount 
of information offered by disinterested persons could dis- 
lodge. It was that quasi-official recognition which makes a 
dark chapter in the record of America’s war activities. 
The State and War Departments shied at this question put 
to them with all the backing of documentary evidence: “In 
view of a war waged in behalf of democracy and the free- 
dom of oppressed nationalities, why should a group which 
is monarchiai representative of conservative economic in- 
terests, and largely anti-Semitic, occupy such an important 
semi-official political status ?” 


Reasons Why 


It was because of the monarchical talk surround- 
ing Paderewski that we took exception to his politi- 
cal activities. There was a movement among his 
friends, at least a verbal one, to make him “king” 
of Poland. These statements were published broad- 
cast and never denied by Paderewski or his repre- 
sentatives. We have talked with persons—Ameri- 
cans—who were in favor at that time (only two 
years or so ago) of making Paderewski “king” of 
Poland. We are opposed on principle to kings and 
we resent the activities of private individuals who 
try to create them. 

Paderewski was the American delegate of the 
Paris Committee aforementioned. He made prop- 
aganda here for the cause and he effected an alli- 
ance with the Polish Roman Catholic Church 
There were created a central business exchange, 
vublicity bureau, lobbyists, press agents, and large 
sums of money flowed in from the 4,000,000 Poles 
living in America. Certain accusations have been 
made about the use of these sums, but that is a 
matter which does not concern us in the present 
discussion. An attempt was made last July to have 
our Government recognize the Paris Committee as 
the only official governmental body of Poland, and 
to give its American branch the sole right to de- 
termine which Poles in this country were to be 
classed as “enemy aliens.” The scheme did not go 
through, however. 

General Pilsudski and his people repudiated the 
Paris Committee completely, and at once it lost 
standing with the State Depattment at Washington. 
Paderewski’s present trip abroad is in no way con- 
nected with the United States Government. He is 
not a peace delegate appointed by Poland, and he 
has not been called to that country to help adminis- 
ter its affairs. The latest cablegrams from abroad, 
referring to Paderewski’s movements, are so pal- 
pably propaganda material that no trained observer 
possibly could mistake their origin or intent. 


Paderewski, “the Messiah” - 


In the New York Tribune of last Sunday is an 
article called “Paderewski and His Policies for the 
Presidency of Poland.” We do not know exactly 
what the title means. The article calls Paderewski 
“the unofficial Ambassador in America of the Po- 
land that is to be.” He is travelling with “his mili- 
tary attaché,” explains the Tribune, and quotes one 
of the Paderewski party as saying of him, “He is 
the Messiah of Poland.” The writer of the screed 
says that Paderewski showed him a map, put his 
finger on Danzig (in Germany) and declared ; 
“Danzig must be Poland’s seaport.” This is an in- 
teresting statement in view of President Wilson’s 
ideas regarding territorial aggrandizement growing 
out of the war. Although the war is over, Polish 
troops are fighting Austrians and Germans and tak- 
ing possession of cities and towns in those countries 
Paderewski was asked what form of government 
he preferred for the coming Poland, and he quib- 
bled with the statement that, “If Russia and Ger- 
many are republican, let Poland be republican. If 
Russia and Germany go back to monarchy, then 
Poland had better have a monarchy.” 

Paderewski disclaims emphatically that he is 
prejudiced against Jews and that Poland has been 
treating them harshly. He gives much evidence, in 
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the Tribune interview, to prove that Poland always 
has been especially tolerant toward the Jew. 

We did not intend to go into such lengthy detai! 
when we started this reply to our correspondent, 
and we apologize to our readers for having delved 
into matters so utterly unrelated to music. 

A few evenings ago we had a talk with Sigismond 
Stojowski, a very intelligent and cultured Pole, who 
has great faith in the future of his country. We 
made an innocent remark about the past disunity of 
the Poles, which drew a polite but firm little lecture 
from Mr. Stojowski. He pointed out that a 
country’s past mistakes sometimes are the best ex- 
perience it can have for guidance in the matter of 
making its future right. “This is the great chance 
for Poland,” said Mr. Stojowski, “and she means 
to use it for her rehabilitation along lines that are 
right and just.” 

We never can be made to understand, however. 
why right and justice must be based on territorial 
considerations, seaports, rights of way, spheres of 
influence, etc. Switzerland has only a few square 
miles of territory and no seaport, but no one ever 
would doubt the right, and justice, and sanity of 
its Government. 

Our Slate 

In view of the current political activities of 
Polish musicians, we offer the following ticket 
(with the implied suggestion for a ragout form of 
government ) : 

Rajah—Ignace Paderewski. 

Minister of Arts—Sigismond Stojowski. 

Master of the Voice—William Thorner. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Alexander Lam 
bert. 

Mandarin of the Keyboard—Josef Hofmann. 

Grand Vizier of Opera—Jean De Reszke. 

Court Jester—Moritz Moszkowski. 

First Ceremonial Dame—Mme. Sembrich 

Keeper of the Chopin Tradition—Mle. Antoinet'e 
Szumowska. 

Ambassador to Los Angeles—Jaroslaw de Zielin- 
ski. 

The Tragedy of Cocksureness 


No one ever is safe in asserting anything at all 
about music, for promptly some one else comes 
along with a counter statement, a date, or a com- 
pilation of unanswerable statistics to prove the op- 
posite of what one said. Not long ago we an- 
nounced Josef Hofmann’s recital devoted to 
American composers, and added slyly that while 
it was a worthy deed, Mr. Hofmann was not the 
first pianist to perform it, as Harold Bauer had 
given an exclusively native program here a season 
or so before. Promptly we were shelled from three 
sides with the proof that Bauer had given no such 
recital, that he had merely played a group of Ameri- 
cans on a mixed program, and that Mr. Hofmann 
was the first one to do the all-American piano con- 
cert. Most humbly we apologized and ate musical 
crow. 

Fool that we were, for not looking up some sta 
tistics on our own account and utterly confounding 
our confounders. Last week we received two 
letters, one calling attention to the fact that our 
own late admired uncle, Emil Liebling, had played 
all-American programs on five occasions since 1882, 
and then, to climax that news, the other missive 
from Mrs. Crosby Adams, of Montreat, N. C., con 
tains this astonishing information: 

To “Variations” : 

I am sure every music lover in America is gratified to 
know of Josef Hofman’s decision to give a recital de 
voted to the compositions of our composers, January 26, 
in New York City. Mr. Hofmann not only makes a criti 
cal selection for his program, but, furthermore states that 
he has chosen but a few of the many compositions he has 
found worthy, thus showing not only a fair minded atti 


tude, but real research. This recognition of our writers 
appeared in a recent Musica, Courter and gladdened 
every one who has the musical welfare of our country at 


heart. 

Mr. Hofmann is a profound student of music history 
in its largest meaning. He, as well as your readers, will 
doubtless bé interested in a program given many years 
ago. The reason IJ am recalling it is because of the fact 
of your reference in the Musica Courier of December 
12, which reads as follows: 


It appears that we made a slip last week in our statement crediting 
Harold Bauer with having given a complete program of American 
composers. He has, however, presented groups of our native music 
at his general recitals, and that is what led us into our error, 


for we did not take the trouble to look up records when we 
penned our paragraph. Josef Hofmann, therefore, has a clear 
title to the proud distinction of being the first of the great pianist« 
from abroad to pay our composers the honor of devoting a pian¢ 
concert peor Me to them. The Uncle Sam recital of Hofmann 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, is to take place January 26, and let 
us all be there to help in the pluribusing 


In May, 1877, Annette Essipoff presented a program 
wholly given to the w ritings of our composers. It was her 
eighth and last recital in Steinway Hall, New York. Surely 
she was one of the great artists of her day, as any one 
who was so fortunate as to have heard hercould easily 
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attest. Her visit to America followed closely after that 
of Rubinstein and Von Biilow. 

All this, however, happened so long ago that to Mr. 
Hofmann belongs full credit for being the first distin- 
guished artist in this day and generation to elect to play 
an All-American program. 

Here is the group Mme. Essipoff played: 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
Pastashe, GD. Glecccccoscdvevccvcceveveonesess 
Melodie, op, 32... : 
Gigue (de la suite en Re pour orchestra)... ....-660. i" 
Theme et variations (for organ)...... coccccoeccs PeGmEy Carter 
Romance, Op. 60.....6+.6+5: ppeccesgts ev ubssaeeus kane 
.. William H. Sherwood 


..Fr, Brandeis 
inVbe va epakas conte Fr. Brandeis 
Bach-Parsons 


Novellete, op. 6, No. 4.... oeene 
PesinGe, GP. Gi Oe Bi gvoisvcecsgrccvvovvsve William H. Sherwoed 
Minuet from Schubert's first string quartet, op. 29....E, Perabo 
Sketches for the piano, op. 26.....6.c0ceeeeeeenees John K. Payne 
a. Wayside Flowers 
b. Under the Lindens., 


c. Village Dance R 

Etude caprice, “Fairy Fingers,” op. 24...-..++> reo. S| 
Silver Spring gn 040000) 6.50000) bon obo08 ...William Mason 
Caprice, “Pastorella e Cavagliere,”” op. g2......L. M. Gottschalk 
Transcription, “Home, Sweet Home’’....... ..L. M. Gottschalk 
L. M. Gottschalk 


Fantasie grotesque, “The Banjo"’..........+000 
Tarentelle, OP. Qhiwsscceeceees [eenvewamene 


Now that this epochal question has been settled 
let us all return to the minor matters going on in 
Paris and let us wish more power to the pen of 
John Powell, Eric Delamarter, John Carpenter 
and all the other current American doers of big 


. Hoffman 


things in tone 
The Diffident Conductors 

Certain conductors in America are without posi- 
tions not because they lack in baton ability, but they 
do not possess talent as organizers. Some of these 
conductors complain because they cannot secure 
permanent posts. They refuse to admit, however, 
that. the fault lies largely with themselves, for they 
fail to see things as they are, and to meet current 
American musical conditions with tact, energy, and 
resourcefulness. 

Orchestras in America are not the natural, inevi- 
table result of cultural evolution. The large sym- 
phony orchestras of this country, outside of New 
York, have come into being either as the result of 
the insistence, perseverance, and generosity of small 
groups of persons, or else because of the persist- 
ence, missionary zeal, and individual ambition of 
some conductor, Often such a conductor has not 
appeared openly in the preliminary negotiations, but 
has inspired some other person or several of them 
to start the ball rolling and persuade, or if neces- 
sary, even browbeat their city into starting a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

We remember when Emil Oberhoffer told us: “1 

_ talked, and dreamed, and lived, and ate, and slept, 
and breathed Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
years before the organization was even a remote 
possibility. I used to buttonhole every citizen who 
had more than $2 in his private fortune, and ex- 
plain to him how much Minneapolis needed an or- 
chestra, Finally it got to be so bad that when the 
citizens saw me coming they would cross the street 
to avoid me. I was the town nuisance, the local 
plague. I infected Eibert Carpenter, however, and 
one fine day he set forth to obtain guarantees and 
hefore nightfall the Minneapolis Orchestra had 
been born.” 

The Oberhoffer idea and its success should 
make the batonless conductors reflect. Instead of 
waiting for vacancies in orchestras already supplied 
with directors, let them go into communities where 
the symphonic life has no expression. Let them 
demonstrate their worth to the local powers in 
society, culture, and wealth. Let them try argu- 
ments aesthetic, commercial, patriotic, artistic. Let 
them, before all things, prove that they intend to 
live in such a city and become part of its educa- 
tional force, rather than to use the place merely for 
the purpose of drawing a good income and 
promptly departing as soon as more money calls 
from another quarter. Such selfish motives always 
defeat their own ends, for they serve not to build 
up but to destroy community interest in orchestras. 

Conductors, create your own opportunities. Take 
your noses out of ycur scores, and stick them into 
the life about you. Look beyond New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. Scores 
of American cities are important, cultured, and rich 
enough to maintain symphony orchestras. Go and 
tell those cities that they need symphony orchestras. 
If they do not agree with you, convince them. 
There are a hundred potential big American sym- 
phony orchestras. Go and get yourself one. Z 

Music and Poetry 

Lady Speyer used to be a violinist, and a very 
good one, named Leonora Von Stosch, Now Lady 
Speyer writes poetry, and like her violin playing, it 
is very good indeed. As a matter of fact she has 


written one of the four poems which William 
Stanley Brathwaite called the best of the year’s 
output of magazine verse. She has creative force, 
rhythm, color, and on occasions a delightful whim 
sicality, But also, Lady Speyer is able to strike a 
more sonorous tone from her lyre. 


One of her 
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best serious verses is this one, called “Decoration 
Day: 
This is the day of deathless memories, 
Of petaled tribute to heroic hours, 
But sheltered in my heart there lies 
As in a grave, 

A something very sweet and brave 
That needs no flowers! 


No valiant tale to stir the blood to wine, 
(Dear enemy that struck at me and fled) 
And yet the victory was mine, 

As mine the pain, 

And still my heart holds dear its gain— 
Its cherished dead! 


And while on the subject of verse, let us call at- 
tention to Ernest M. Hunt’s “Chimes and Humor- 
esques.” Something new in the line of lightsome 
lyricism, Some of his etchings are delicious, as for 
instance : 

TO SOME POETS. 


Come out 
from behind those tortoise shell spectacles, 


so we can see 
what you look like, 


FLAT TO LET. 


Through dingy windows 
You look at us 


Appealingly 
And ask to be given a soul, 
APPLAUSE. 
I hang 
Suspended 


On the marvellous manly notes that still float through the 


hall 
And grab at the coat tails of the retreating quartet. 


Talent and the Teacher 

When the National Conservatory becomes a 
reality, will famous American musicians, one won- 
ders, teach there without pay, as some of the fa- 
mous Russian musicians did at the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg Royal Conservatories ? 

And where, in America, is the great teacher who, 
like Franz Liszt, holds classes in piano playing 
without charging his pupils a farthing? 

Rubinstein labored for five years over the foun- 
dation of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, being 
director, conductor, professor of piano and compo- 
sition. In an interesting article, Victor Walter (in 
the Musical Quarterly for January) tells how Rubin- 
stein assuaged the enemies of the new institution, 
and the plan could be tried successfully in this coun- 
try should politics ever interfere—which it doubt- 
less will—with the workings of our coming National 
Conservatory. According to Rubinstein’s own ver- 
sion, his scheme was this: 

Ultimately, when we had come to understand the under- 
lying cause of their attacks, we began to create roles for 
the antagonizers of our undertaking. We formed various 
committees within the Russian Musical Society, and in- 
vited the fault finders to become their members. We thus 
gradually appeased their longings and personal vanities. 

Rubinstein, as a Conservatory director, held very 
strict views as to the kind of pupils such a school 
should accept. His standard was so high that he 
quarreled with his professors on the subject, and 
resigned in 1867 after five years of service. He 
believed that diplomas should be awarded only to 
pupils of exceptional talent, “in order to avoid the 
multiplication of mediocrities.” 

In 1887 Rubinstein reassumed the directorship 
at the school he had founded, but stayed there only 
three years and a half, for again he found that his 
theory about turning out only exceptional pupils 
met with no favor among his teaching staff. 

It is plain that Rubinstein never would have been 
fitted to head a private musical conservatory in 
America. 

For the Artist 

Yvette Guilbert, who has put so much of her 
knowledge of life and persons into her chanteusing, 
diseusing, lecturing and cantiliating, is out with a 
new book called “How to Sing a Song.” Instead of 
confining herself only to technical instruction, the 
Mme. goes into the soul aspects and mind phases 
of the thing. She seems to think that it is as im- 
portant for a singer to exercise the brain and the 
heart, as to tittilate the glottis and manoeuvre the 
diaphragm. On that account, the Guilbert book is 
worth reading. 

Some of the introductory matter is particularly 
vital, and for the serious young artist a study of 
this formula must prove to be of the deepest signifi- 
cance : 

“And I say unto the artist: Courage! 

There is a time for our defeats, 


A time for our victories! 


On condition that there be: | ; 
A time to look—A time to listen—A time to love—A 


time to suffer—A time to endure—A time to forgive—A 
time to learn—A time to understand—A time to absorb— 
A time to digest—A time to reflect—A time to. mature— 
A time to bloom—A time to expand—A time to create—A 
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time to reproduce—A time to sow—And then will come 
the time to reap! 

“What is an artist’s life? 

A time when you are dependent on others— 

A time when others are dependent on you! 

A time when the populace despises you— 

A time when you despise the populace! 
if time when the artist knocks in vain at the gates of 

rt— 

A time when Art shelters the artist! 

A time when money insults the artist— 

A time when the artist insults money! 

A time when the work of an artist is obtainable for a 


few cents— 
A time when untold millions could not purchase that 


same work! 

A time when, through the fault of the nation, artists 
perish— 

A time when through the lack of artists, the nation 
perishes ! 

A time when your native town makes your reputation— 

A ~~ when you make the reputation of your native 
town 

A time when, being envied by too many, you suffer. 

A time when, being envied by too few, you suffer! 

A time when you are a unit— 

A time when you are a multiple! 

A time when you will specialize— 

A time when you will universalize— 

A time when you will be the prisoner of your formula— 

A time when you will escape from your formula!” 


Variationettes 


“God must have loved bad singers; he made so 
many of them.” 
enere”e 

L, J. asks: “What five qualities do you consider 
essential to good music?” Melody, clarity, direct- 
ness, constructive finish, harmonic appeal. 

eRe 


Cheerful news for concert artists and managers! 
Doctors Evans and Heckard, of the Chicago Health 
Department, say that the influenza epidemic will 
come back, that it recurs periodically for three years 
or so after its start. 

ene 


That boy who refused to practise his Czerny on 
the ground that the etude king’s works are Teu- 
tonic music, is certain to be a great statesman when 
he grows up. 

eee 

Our learned contemporary, The Etude, devotes 
editorial space to answering questions of its cor- 
respondents regarding the origin of “jazz” music 
and the instrumentation of “jazz” bands. ‘The 
drummer in many jazz bands is (with his ‘traps’) 
apparently the virtuoso of the organization,” says 
The Etude. Not in super jazz, or jazz libre, oh, 
Etude, where the trombone and the clarinet do the 
truly extraordinary stunts. It is worth the while 
of any serious student of musical sounds and ef- 
fects to visit Rector’s, on Broadway, and hear the 
remarkable “overblowing” of the clarinetist and the 
sensationally realistic “laughing” which the trom- 
bonist does on his instrument as an obbligato in 
that attractive popular song, “Smiles.” Percy 
Grainger should not miss a visit to Rector’s. 

nre 


Rubinstein wrote in his “Thoughts and Aphor- 
isms,” that he regarded himself as the successor of 
Schubert and Chopin. Rubinstein also wrote in his 
“Music and Its Representatives,” that “music fin- 
ished with the death of Schumann and Chopin.” 

neRe 

Out of the ranks of our orchestras is coming 
part of the growth of American composers. The 
Philharmonic, Symphony Society, Boston Sym- 
phony, Philadelphia Orchestra, and others have in 
the past produced works by members of those or- 
ganizations. Now comes the Detroit Orchestra 
with a similar step in that direction, for on Janu- 
ary 12, at the popular concert of that body, Henri 
Matheys, one of the first violins, played his own 
violin concerto. It was highly praised by experts 
who heard it. Nothing is more encouraging to 
American composers than to see that the orchestras 
are willing to give frequent hearings to new works 
by our young native tonal creators 

nee 

The Spectator, an insurance journal, says that the 
homicide record of this country in 1917 is held by 
Memphis, Tenn. We feel sure that the statistician 
overlooked New York’s nightly killings on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

nner 

Some latter day composers no doubt are amused 
whenever they read that Lord Clive used to be 
startled at his own moderation. 

ner 

Since a director general of railroads succeeds in 

getting them to’ work harmoniously together, it 





| 
| 
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might not be a bad idea to ask President Wilson to 
appoint a director eed of music. 

* 


Musical soldiers overseas are hoping that we will 
have written, performed, and shelved all the victory 
odes and peace ane before the Army gets home. 

~ 


We shrewdly suspect that some of the critics who 
used to point out at our Wagner performances, 
“They do it thus and so at Bayreuth,” are the same 
ones who now decry American composers, and try 
to show how much better the Kuropean creators do 
the trick. 

RneRre 

Three Wagner numbers on a Philharmonic pro- 
gram this week! What was it Shakespeare said: 
“Courage mounteth with occasion”? 


We know the only way for Paderewski to get the 
Polanders to listen to him; he should play for them. 
ne 


When beer goes and Wagner opera comes back, 
then mayhap we shall have the world’s first slim 
Briinhilde and slender Isolde. 

eRe 

“What has become of the Schubert-Liszt piano 
pieces, ‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ and ‘Singing Upon 
the Waters’,”? inquires “A Lover of Melody.” 
They have gone to join Mendelssohn’s “Spinning 
Song,” Rubinstein’s A minor and G minor barcar- 
olles, Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” and G flat study, 
and the Tausig trennenigtiens of Strauss waltzes. 

Re ® 


The old typographical joke turns up in the 
American of last Sunday, where the music critic is 
made to say that the role of Mario (in “Tosca”) 
was “the first part sunk by him in New York.” 

zemre 


In the Sun one reads that “Heifetz did not make 
a success with the Brahms concerto.” No, he did 
not. He merely played it musically, soulfully, poeti- 
cally, dramatically, technically flawlessly, and was 
recalled more than a dozen times by a pleased pub- 
lic. Poor Heifetz! Some day he'll make a real 
success with the Brahms concerto. 

Ge. § 


The heroine’s undressing scene in “Fra Daviolo” 
reminds B. F. to paraphrase Shakespeare’s famous 
line into “The deep damnation of her taking off.” 

nee 


The Morning Telegraph, January 10: “The ticket 
speculator having been scotched, the esteemed Her- 
ald is about to start a crusade against the claque.” 
And much success to it—the Herald, we mean. 

eRe 


The excellent and versatile literary editor of the 
Sun says that the war has used up our ‘five senses. 
We have seen, felt, tasted, heard, and smelled blood 
horrors for four years and more. We are like an 
exquisitely attuned pianoforte or harp which Mars 
has drummed and thumbed to ruins. “Let us re- 
treat to our sixth sense for a while,” exhorts the 
l. e.; “it is the sense of humor—the veritable sense 
above the senses. Laughter and mirth are the san- 
atoria of the worn. Humor is the road to a Newer 
Day. We need Prosperos of laughing magic. The 
law of reaction swings to the Smile—the smile in 
the brain as well as on the lips. Mars flies into the 
dark. There is Momus standing at the tavern 
door.” 

eRe 

An opera singer, a vocal teacher, a composer, a 
conductor, a pianist, a Wall Street man, all of them 
prominent, have told us within the past week that 
they do not like “Marouf.” All of them praise its 
musical atmosphere and color and its superb staging 
as done at the Metropolitan, but they declare they 
would not go to hear the work a second time. This 
is referred to Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s respectful con- 
sideration, 

ere” 

The New York Evening World, of January 6, 
says in a headline: “Why Ignace Paderewski, the 
Pianist, May Become the Washington of the New 
Republic of Poland.” Aside from the fact that the 
headline is in bad taste, it appears from later dis- 
patches that the reason why Paderewski will not be- 
come the Washington of Poland, is because General 
Pilsudski, the prenent, eo won’t let him. 


“Early Opera In America,” by O. G. Sonneck, 
reminds us gratefully that there are no uncut 
Wagner performances now at the Metropolitan 
beginning at the eran bow of 7.30 p. m. 


James Huneker tells Times readers that the mu- 
sieal taste of the late Theodore Roosevelt was cul- 
tivated, but he also loved a good old fashioned tune, 
whether hymn or reel. 


He once safd to Huneker * 
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that the last act full of fireworks of “The Valkyr” 
always affected him as the most grandiose vision in 
all opera. Roosevelt entertained a profound rev- 
erence for Beethoven. (So did Bismarck.) “I am 
not a man of the pavements,” Roosevelt wrote to 
Huneker in 1915, and the latter comments: “His 
simple open air soul couldn’t abide the tortured ton- 
alities and tortuous weavings of the new men in 
music. Some day a book should be written about 
‘Theodore Roosevelt as lover of the seven arts, and 
it would open the eyes of those who knew him only 
as a statesman, soldier, and naturalist. His versa- 
tility was astounding and his judgments not always 
rash,” 
nRre*e 
“Singing Makes the Teeth Better,” is an article 
in the Globe, January 9. Now, all together ; “Sing- 
ing sometimes scts the teeth on edge.” Don’t say 
after this that you are not a musical paragrapher. 
Ree 
The music reviewer of the Evening World asserts 
that on the occasion of Emma Roberts’ debut here 
as a singer, he objected to her and could not dis- 
cover her artistic worth because she “was launched 
with an imposing social backing and there was wire 
pulling to which any conscientious music reviewer 
must object. It engenders hostile prejudice in the 
most fair-minded critic.” We never could under- 
stand why critics should be interested in the manner 
in which artists are launched. Innocent as we are, 
we always had supposed that critics never are influ- 
enced by extraneous circumstances, but judge con- 
cert givers solely on their musical merits or demer- 
its. Also we had a vague notion that it is undigni- 
fied for a critic to stand outside the hall and count 
the number of motor cars that drive up, in order to 
determine the degree of fashionableness of the re- 
cital. However, we live to learn. By the way, the 
Evening World’s headline for the “Faust” perform- 
ance of January 6, was this: “Farrar as Marguerite 
Trips Over Her Train,” 
zee 
Is grand opera just one Italian opera buffa after 
another? 
meme 
Somebody suggests that “Pagliacci” and “Gianni 
Schicchi” would make an ideal double bill. Ricordi 
permitting, yes. There is no reason why “Pagliac- 
ci” and “Cavalleria” must be wedded 
Their union is only one of common law, as Kath- 
arine Lane, the new Evening Mail music critic, re- 
marks very cleverly. She writes, by the way, with 
imagination, pungency, and humor. 
meme 
If we occupy German territory, why not occupy 
German music, too? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
ee ee 


RESOLUTIONS AND RESOLVES 


Are you sticking to your good resolutions? We 
cannot tell why so many persons select January as 
the month to begin self improvements in. ‘This 
old world had heen revolving round the sun for 
millions of years before January came to be con- 
sidered the first of the year. What did the ancient 
cave dwellers do when they wanted to turn over a 
new leaf? They knew nothing about Happy New 
Year, or Christmas, or the Fourth of July, or 
Washington’s Rirthday. To the pelagian monsters 
who splashed in prehistoric seas all days must 
surely have seemed alike. From a moral point of 
view all days ought to be alike, because each day is 
only a little point of light between two fathomless 
and dark abysses—the past and the future. Stil!, 
if any man feels he ought to start the new year with 
good resolutions by all means let him do so. Even 
1f he succeeds in carrying out only half, or even 
one, of the improvements he planned he is a better 


man. 
——@——- 


A VOCAL TEACHER WANTED 


One of the New Haven, Conn., readers of the 
Musica Courier writes that that city offers a 
fertile field for a good New York male vocal 
teacher who would be willing to devote a day or two 
each week to pedagogical work. Our correspondent 
is of the opinion that the field is so promising there 
that the teacher would soon find that his entire time 
could be devoted to this work, to the decided profit 
of all concerned. The Musicat Courter will take 
pleasure in co-operating by giving full particulars 
to any vocal teacher who may be interested in this 


matter. 
ak 


The world premiere of Fevrier’s “Gismonda” was 
given by the Chicago Opera Association in Chicago 
on Tuesday evening, January 14. 


forever. 


ISEE THAT— 


Percy Grainger was discharged from military service on 
January 6, and his first and only public appearance this 
season in New York will be with the Philharmonic 
Society on February 2. 

A would-be assassin is reported to have entered Paderew- 
ski’s room in a Warsaw hotel and slightly wounded 
him. 

It is reported that Willy Hess, the violinist, died a short 
time ago in Berlin. 

Christine Langenhan is singing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of 
Gold.” 

Leopold Auer will give a Beethoven sonata evening in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 28. 

Fay Foster was the guest of honor at a recent meeting of 
the Fine Arts Club in Detroit. 

Ona B. Talbot has inaugurated a successful series of Sun- 
day concerts for Washington, D. C. 

Herri La Bonte has been appointed by the authorities of 
Dallas to be municipal song leader and general direc- 
tor of musical affairs of a civic nature in that city. 

The American Friends of Musicians in France announce 
that they have sent $30,000 to France in the last eleven 
months. 

Dora Gibson made a successful debut on January 4 with 
the Chicago Opera Association as Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

Merle Alcock is making many public appearances in New 
York during the 1918-19 season. 

James Gibbons Huneker suggests that if it is not practica- 
ble to give Wagner here in English that we give his 
works in Italian. 

The Berkshire String Quartet will perform the $1,000 prize 
winning quartet by Tadensz larecki at Aeolian Hall 
on January 21. 

Effa Ellis Perfield is for a National Conservatory that 
means an “Uncle Sam Music School” in every State 
that will not only educate the students, but will also 
train ambitious, worthy pupils for community music 
service. 

Sergei Kussewitzky has been reported robbed of all his 
money by the Bolsheviki. 

George Folsom Granberry was given a reception by the 
faculty of the Granberry School in honor of his hav- 
ing returned from France. 

The deaths in Europe of Alexander Heinemann, the lieder 
singer, and Alexander Siloti, the pianist, are reported. 

The Cantors’ Association will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization on Sunday, January 
19, at Temple Rodelph Scholem, New York. 

The postponed revival of “Crispino e la Comare” will be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 18. 

At the termination of its Havana season, the Bracale 
Grand Opera Company will tour Mexico. 

Royal Green likes Arthur A. Penn’s songs. 

Sophie Braslau scored a distinct success at the Metropoli- 
tan on Sunday evening with Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s “’Neath the Autumn Moon.” 

New Haven, Conn., is anxious to secure the services of a 
good New York vocal teacher. 

Louise Dotti is to teach in Chicago. 

Mayo Wadler promises several compositions to be played 
for the first time in America at his New York recital 
on January 24. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an all-Bach program of organ 
music in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Herbert Witherspoon is giving a course of lectures in 
New York. 

Helene Whitaker is booked for a twenty weeks’ tour of 
the South. 

The Oratorio Society of New York is to give a 
and Peace” celebration on March 7. 

Helen Stanley has been booked as soloist for a number 
of concerts with the leading orchestras. 

Emma Thursby has resumed her Friday afternoons at 
home. 

Gustave L. Becker’s compositions for piano and voice were 
heard at the January meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, 

Edyth Jennings has returned to the concert field, 

Reginald de Koven’s “Wedding March” is being played at 
many of the big weddings. 

Arthur M. Abell tells some interesting incidents in the 
life of Mischa Elman. 

Sergei Klibansky is arranging six concerts during January 
in order to give his students an opportunity to appear 
in public. 

Vahrah Hanbury gave her debut song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on January 8. 

Frances Alda is a program maker of discretion. 

Charles D. Isaacson is of the opinion that if you give the 
people the taste for good music they will want more. 

Eddy Brown, although born in America, possesses the 
tremendous temperament, dash and fire of the Rus- 


“Victory 


sians. 

In this issue Charles R. Baker tells what it means to take 
a grand opera company on tour. 

Reginald de Koven says that musical criticism should be 
the medium of interpretation between the artist and 
the public. 

The Canadian tour of the Zoellner String Quartet opened 
at Victoria, B. C., on January 13. 

Dr. William C. Carl has arranged a special musical serv- 
ice for January 19 in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

The American Music Optimists will hold their seventh 
concert in Chalif Hall, on January 19. 

Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Clarence Eddy, Herbert 
Witherspoon and Oscar Saenger will be guest teachers 
at the 1919 summer session of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Chalmers welcomed a new daughter 
recently. 

Cornelius Van Vliet created considerable comment follow- 
ing his appearance in Sioux City. 

Julia Claussen will be the soloist at two of the January 
concerts of the St. Louis Orchestra. 

One of the signers of the Declaration of Independence— 
Francis Hopkinson—is reported to be the first Ameri- 


can song writer. — 
Detroit is to have a new $2,500,000 auditorium. G. N. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 7 


Emma Roberts, Contralto 


The large audience that completely filled Aeolian Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 7, was not a disappointed 
ne at the end of Emma Roberts’ recital. In fact, the 
many professionals that went to the concert to criticize— 
as the average professional does—could have learned more 
than one valuable lesson from the contralto, who was 
heard to admirable advantage—better than ever before in 
New York. Her program, to begin with, was chosen with 
skill and served to display her superb art to particular 
advantage 

However, what matters the program if the deliverer is 
not in good voice or able to meet the demands of the 
songs? Some programs are chosen without a true knowl- 
edge of just what the voice can accomplish. Not so with 
Miss Roberts—-she is a singer of remarkable intelligence 
and no matter how difficult the composition, she seems to 
get the most out of it. This was demonstrated several 
times during her recent recital. Sachnovsky’s “The 
Clock,” which was given for the first time in America, was 
a mere example. In this number the singer was given 
ample opportunity in which to display her great interpreta- 
tive ability. She was so very successful that the number 
had to be repeated. Another such song was “Aux Morts 
pour la Patrie,” by Fervier; also a first time number. 
Miss Roberts possesses a voice of fine range. She sings 
without straining any part of it, which, no doubt, is due 
to her remarkably fine command of breath. In quality the 
voice is rich, mellow and always pleasant to listen to and 
with each song the audience was more and more im- 
pressed 

In touching upon her interpretative powers one need 
only say that each song’s delivery reflected the mind of a 
musician, student and artist of the foremost ranks. In 
addition Miss Roberts’ diction and phrasing are an added 
pleasure. She has abundant temperament and a sense of 
humor that is most effective in her lighter interpretations. 
Lastly, never once did Miss Roberts sing a trifle off pitch 
or did her work seem too heavy or dark, as is the case 
with most contraltos. Her program was as follows: “My 
Soul is Like the Mountain Crest,” “The Shepherdess,” 
“The First Meeting,” “The Vision” and “St. John’s Eve,” 
Grieg; “Wish to Wed,” arranged by Suk; “Dunya,” setting 
by Kurt Schindler; “Chanson Espagnole,” Aubert; “Col- 
ombine,” Poldowski; “Aux Morts pour la patrie,” Fevrier; 
“A Dream,” Rachmaninoff; “The Clock,” Sachnovsky ; 
“I Loved Him So,” Balakireff; “The Last Hour,” Kramer; 
“De Ol Ark’s a Moverin,” arranged by Guion; “I Stood 
on de Ribber ob Jerdon,” arranged by H. T. Burleigh; 
“The Chattering Squaw,” arranged by H. T. Loomis, and 
inter Nos,” by McFadyen. “Youth,” by Ferrari, was 
especially meritorious and received much applause. 


Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist 

Sascha Jacobsen, the young Russian-American violin 
virtuoso, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
luesday evening, January 7. His growing popularity was 
evidenced in the large attendance, and he was in unusually 
good form, playing with an enthusiasm and fire never 
before heard from him 

The opening group contained fugue, Tartini-Kreisler, 
and Corelli's D major sonata, in both of which his musi- 
cianship was prominently displayed. Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in E minor followed. Mr. Jacobsen gave an excel- 
lent rendition of this well known work. His tone, technic, 
intonation and interpretation left nothing to be wished 
tor, 

Group three comprised “Legende” (first time), Godow- 
sky; “La Gitana,” Kreisler; “Saltarella,” Singaglia; “Ber- 
eeuse,” Fauré, and caprice, Kreutzer-Saar. Again Mr. 
Jacobsen won the admiration of his hearers who applauded 
the artist vociferously and recalled him many times. The 
closing number was Wieniawski'’s “Faust” fantasy ren- 
lered with absolute finish. Particular mention must be 
made of the purity of his harmonics and the ease with 
which the difficult passage work was played. In every 
number the young artist proved his right to be classed with 
the foremost exponents of the violinistic art. 

He was ably assisted by Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


Ihe second concert of the New York Chamber Music 
Society (piano, string and wood instruments), of which 
Carolyn Beebe is director, attracted a good sized audience 
to Aeoiian Hall on Tuesday evening, January 7. The 
program included three numbers which were presented for 
the first time in New York—octet in F major, op. 80 (Hof- 
mann), played by flute, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, 
two violins, viola and cello; trio in D minor, op. 14 
(Tovey), for piano, violin and English horn; octet in A 
flat major, op. 128 (Ries), for piano, violin, viola, clarinet, 
French horn, bassoon, cello and double bass. There was 
also presented a quintet of Brahms, in B minor, op. 115, 
for clarinet, two violins, viola and cello. 

All of the numbers were given a finished reading and 
delighted the larze audience, The novelties, particularly, 
proved interesting, and the work of the musicians was 
most satisfying. The members of the society are: ro- 
lyn Beebe, piano; Pierre Henrotte, first violin; Herbert 
Corduan, second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Michel 
Penha, cello; Ludwig Manoly, double bass; Gustave Len- 
genus, clarinet; William Kincaid, flute; Henri De Busscher, 
English horn; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Joseph Franzl, 
French horn, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8 
Vahrah Hanbury, Soprano 


Valirah Hanbury, a young soprano, gave her debut song 
recital at Acolian Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, January 
8, before a large and very responsive audience. Miss 
Hanbury sang songs by Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff 
in English, a charming French group by Fourdrain, Staub, 
Laparra and Fauré, and an English group by Horsman, 


Moore, MacFadyen, Carpenter and Ward-Stephens. Tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that Miss Hanbury was 
naturally a bit nervous at first, the manner in which the 
singer interpreted the two opening Italian airs, “Deh 
Vieni,” “Non Tardar,” from “te | Nozze di Figaro,” is all 
the more commendable. There was much beauty of tone 
and feeling and intelligent phrasing. The upper notes 
were clear and sweet and well produced. One was im- 
pressed with the fact that with more experience Miss 
Hanbury will develop into a singer of the first rank. 
She has an excellent quality of voice, sufficient tempera- 
ment and a value for shading. 

The audience seemed to favor her French group the 
most, two numbers of which had to be repeated. In these 
her diction was splendid. In a word, a second appearance 
would be worth while. 


The Verdi Club 

On January 8, the Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, 
founder and president, gave a Victory Musical Morning 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Totel. The program was an in- 
teresting one, and included several Verdi selections— 
A =p mp by the Verdi Club String Quartet; “Ah, fors 
e lui che Panima,” from “Traviata”; and “Il Balen,” from 
“Trovatore.” There were also included compositions by 
Wolf-Ferrari, Thomas, Saint-Saéns, and Donizetti's sex- 
tette from “Lucia.” Graham Marr, baritone; Ruth Mil- 
ler, soprano, and Maddelina Carreno, contralto, were the 
principal soloists, and Mrs. Harrison Irvine and Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone, the accompanists. Upon the completion 
of the musical program, the president and officers received 
on the stage. 


Alexander Bloch at Globe Concert 

Alexander Bloch, the young American violinist, appeared 
as soloist for the Globe Music Club, in the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School, New York, on Wednesday evening, 
January 8, before an audience of several thousand inter- 
ested listeners. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch opened 
the program with Dvorak’s sonatine, ‘for violin and piano, 
played with that thorough musicianship which has always 
characterized their work. As solo number Mr. Bloch 
chose Viotti’s celebrated A minor concerto. This he 
played in a manner to arouse genuine enthusiasm. He 
was recalled many times. 

The otber artists who distinguished themselves were 
Aurora La Croix, pianist, and Alice Sovereign, contralto. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 9 
National Opera Club 

Sophie Braslau, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

and Serge Prokofieff, distinguished composer and pianist, 

were among the guests at the National Opera Club of 
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America, Katherine Evans Von Klenner, founder and 
president, which met at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, January 9. Russian opera and music formed the 
topic for the day. The occasion was notable in the great 
variety and prominence given to the Russian school, con- 
sisting of instrumental music, opera, and a discussion. 
Giacomo Bourg presented the subject, and some of Scria- 
bin’s piano compositions, also works by Borodin and 
Rubinstein, were well played by Olga Sapio, with the kind 
consent of the National Conservatory of Music of Amer- 
ica. Songs sung by Vladimir Resnikoff were “The Lord 
Is Risen” (Rachmaninoff), “The Idiot's Love Song” 
(Moussorgsky), and examples of the folksongs of Ukra- 
nia and Russia, accompanied by Oscar E. Schminkl at the 
piano. This was followed by a group of Russian folk- 
songs sung by Vera Smirnova, soprano, of Petrograd, 
accompanied by G. Klodvisky. The text of Mr. Bourg’s 
address had illustrations from operas by Tschaikowsky 
and Rubinsteiv. Romualdo Sapio conducted the Opera 
Club chorus of selected women’s voices in a number from 
“Eugen Onegin.” Great interest was aroused by Vera 
Smirnova’s Russian gypsy songs, given in picturesque 
Romany costume. 

The fifth grand annual opera performance, consisting of 
“Mignon,” in French, for the benefit of the club’s treasury, 
will be followed by a ball on January 30. Clementine De 
Vere Sapio, Carmen Pascova and Bernice De Pasquale, 
all members of the club, are to appear in the cast. Tickets 
are in charge of Mrs. Lee Schweiger, 18 West Twenty- 
fifth street, New York, 

Arthur Loesser, Pianist 

Arthur Loesser, a young American pianist, made his 
debut in recitai at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday 
evening, January 9, and scored a decided success. The 
young artist is well known throughout the West and Mid- 
dle West, having toured with Maud Powell during the past 
few years as her accompanist, also doing solo work and 
playing chamber music. 

Mr. Loesser offered a program which afforded him ex- 
cellent opportunities to display his art from many angles. 
He was the recipient of much sincere and well deserved 
applause from a very large and interested audience. 

Opening with a Chopin group, which comprised valse, 
A flat, op. 42; nocturne, F sharp; prelude, F minor; etude, 
A flat; mazurka, C sharp minor, op. 41, as well as Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise Brillante, he at once disclosed abil- 
ities as an artist of high rank, which became more and 
more pronounced as the concert progressed. Particularly 
effective was his performance of the Chopin prelude, ma- 
zurka, op. 41, as well as the Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise Brillante. His other program numbers were Field's 
rondo in E flat. pastorale, Scarlatti; gigue, Loeilly-Godow- 
sky; sonata, op. 33, No. 3, Beethoven; “Legende,” Pader- 
ewski; berceuse, Liadow; etude (for left hand alone), 
Saint-Saéns, and two Liszt numbers—valse impromptu and 
Rakoezy march. 

Adelaide Fischer, Soprano 

A delightful matinee intime was given at Chalif’s on 

Thursday afternoon, January 9, by Adelaide Fischer, the 
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well known soprano, who has been heard in New York 
numerous times. The smaller salon gave a more intimate 
setting and the good sized audience responded warmly to 
the singer’s work. She was in splendid vocal condition 
and sang her program with her accustomed artistry. The 
program had been chosen with care and it revealed all 
the artist's qualifications to particular advantage.’ Hers 
is a voice of unusually sweet and brilliant quality, which 
she uses at all times with perfect understanding 
ability. It is well placed and at no time did shé show 
strain or force in order to get the desired effects. In 
that alone the audience derived a pleasure. : 

Her first group contained “My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair,” Haydn; two French songs by Weckerlin, and 
“Quel Ruscelletto,” Paradies. The second, a French group, 
was made up of songs by Barbirolli, Bemberg, Bizet and 
Saint-Saéns. In these numbers Miss Fischer’s admirable 
diction was demonstrated. Also delicacy of treatment in 
interpretation. Bizet’s “Pastorale’ had to be repeated. 
The third group included “The Princess,” Grieg; “Oxana’s 
Song,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Little Star So Bright,” Mous- 
sorgsky, and “The Songs of Grusia,” Rachmaninoff. 
Among the songs of the English group that made the 
strongest appeal were: Louis Koemmenich’s “Love Has 
Wings,” and “The Letter,” by G. H. Federlein, who ac- 
companied at the piano. The latter. is a very charming 
song and is bound to become popular with singers. It is 
a Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge publication. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: Two Concerts 


Henri .Rabaud, one hopes, will not start out after the 
reputation of his predecessor, Karl Muck, olim of Georgia, 
who was the world’s champion constructor of bad pro- 
grams. Rabaud took a step along the path with his pro- 
gram of last Thursday evening at Carnegie Hall, but 
happily showed no further tendency to advance upon it 
Saturday, when the program was decidedly happier. 
Thursday evening d’Indy’s “Wallenstein” trilogy, Con- 
verse’s “Mystic Trumpeter,” a suite of English music of 
the sixteenth century, arranged by M. Rabaud, and the 
Berlioz “King Lear” overture followed one another in the 
order named. A glance at the menu shows that, although 
M. Rabaud has been generous with soup, nuts and all the 
other garnitures of a dinner, he forgot the roast, and a 
dinner without its piece de résistance partakes too much 
of the character of “Hamlet” without the great Dane 
himself. 

The “Wallenstein” is nct mighty music any more than 
are the rest of d’Indy’s works. There is, to. be sure, more 
red blood than in the coldly correct productions of his 
later years, but at that it is more brain than heart. That 
it was well played goes without saying. Frederick Shep- 
herd Converse is one of those fortunate composers whose 
private income allows him to work in the larger forms 
and not to court popularity—luckily for him, for there are 
few elements of it in his austere, cold, uninspired com- 
positions. Is it too obvious to label him the American 
d’Indy? The parallel suggests itself on account of the 
juxtaposition of the works on the program. Both com- 
posers are meticulously correct and have at their fingers’ 
end the technic of their craft, but both lack the spark of 
genius of the poets—respectively, Schiller and Walt Whit- 
man—who moved them to the creation of their works. 
The old English suite was one of three which M. Rabaud , 
has arranged from his incidental music to Népoty’s version 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” produced at the Theatre 
Antoine, Paris. The two best tunes are by Giles Farnaby 
and the others by anonymous composers contemporary to 
him; that is, of the late sixteenth century. There were 
five movements to the suite. Again it was eminently cor- 
rect music, orchestrated with the supreme knowledge 
which M. Rabaud exhibits in all his works, but decidedly 
lifeless, unvital. Berlioz’s “King Lear” was by far the 
best music of the evening. It is one of the master’s finest 
works and sparkled with additional lustre in comparison 
with the colorless hour and a half that preceded it. 

Saturday afternoon, however, told another tale. There 
came first Schumann, represented by his fourth symphony ; 
then Rabaud’s own “Procession Nocturne,” Ravel’s “Rap- 
sodie Espagnole” and the Beethoven “Leonore,” No. 3. 
The fourth symphony is by no means Schumann at his 
best, but there is thought, inspiration, genuine emotion in 
it. It was played without pauses, as the composer wished. 
M. Rabaud has hardly the warmth for the Romanticists 
and the reading was more formal than inspired; but on 
the whole it was good, though it did lack in contrast, a 
tact partly due to the too consistent monotony and fulness 
of Schumann’s own orchestration. The conductor’s own 
“Procession Nocturne,” after Lenau’s “Faust” poem, 
showed the same virtues and defects that one awaited 
after knowing his “Marouf.” It is a mood picture of 
supremely effective color, but—to continue the comparison 
with a painting—ineffective in composition and vague in 
drawing. One heard it with pleasure and appreciation 
once and felt no urge to demand a rehearing. Then came 
another painter, Joseph Maurice Ravel. With Debussy 
prematurely gone on, Ravel remains the brightest light of 
today in French music. A native of the Basses Pyrénées, 
born just north of the Spanish boundary, he is the latest 
of the long line of Frenchmen to translate musical Spain 
and right well he has done it in the “Rapsodie Espagnole.” 
There are four parts, a “Prélude a la Nuit,” two dances 
(malaguena and habanera) and a final scene, “The Fair.” 
The work is a marvel of suggestive color. What Chabrier 
so beautifully painted almost in the primary colors Ravel 
does in delicate lilacs, soft greens and browns, with only 
an occasional touch of scarlet to provide the high light 
of the picture. He is no greater master of the orchestra 
than: Rabaud, but his brain provides him with something 
of a fascinatingly indefinite definity for the brush in his 
hand to color. Listening, one seems on a high hill out- 
side Seville or Granada with the night sounds of the city 
drifting up to tantalize the ear with vague ravishments. 
It is Debussy’s “Soirée a Granade,” translated into orches- 
tral terms with an even surer hand than that of the dead 
master himself, whose barren “Iberia,” another work on 
similar subject, cannot compare with the Ravel master- 
piece, a term used advisedly, for the ‘“Rapsodie Espa- 
gnole” is indeed a masterpiece of the modern repertory. 
The work demands incredible virtuosity on the part of 
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the orchestra, was superbly played and, as a bit of con- 
ducting, quite the best thing that M. Rabaud has offered 
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New York, The Beethoven overture, excellently done, 
an —— the coloring ability of a Mahler, ended a 
Satistactory afternoon. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 10 


Biltmore Morning Musicale: Marie Rappold, 
Jacques Thibaud, Giovanni Martinelli 

The fifth Morning Musicale of the Hotel Biltmore series, 
New York, was given on Friday, January 10, before a very 
large and fashionable audience. Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; and Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, were the soloists. The program afforded much 
pleasure and contained works by Lalo, Bizet, Reber Fish, 
Emilio A. Roxas, L. Denza, Marsick, Rode, Wieniawski, 
Campbell Tipton, Cadman, Fay Foster, Mana-Zucca, Sini- 
eagha, Tirindelli, and Puccini. 

me. Rappold sang charmingly the Micaela aria from 
“Carmen,” and a group of five songs by American com- 
posers: “Spirit Flower,” Campbell Tipton; “O Moon Upon 
the Water,” Cadman; Foster’s “Dusk in June,” and “One 
Golden Day,” and “Love Is Coming,” by Mana-Zucca. 
Mr. Martinelli, who was in fine form, captivated his hear- 
ers by the beauty of his voice and by the excellence of 
his deliveries; his numbers were “Memory Divine,” Fish; 
Emilio A. Roxas’ two new songs—“Adoration” and “Stor- 
nelli”—which won the admiration of the audience; “May 
Morning,” Denza; “Montanina,” Sinigaglia; “Di te,” Tirin- 
delli; and “E lIucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca.” Jacques 
Thibaud, the ever popular and highly gifted violinist, 
played two movenents from Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole.” 
“Scherzando,” Marsick; etude caprice, Rode; and Wieni- 
awski’s polonaise, No, 2, captivating his hearers by his 
Juscious tone, true art and musicianship. The closing 
number was a duet from “Carmen,” beautifully sung by 
Mme. Rappold and Mr. Martinelli. 

An important feature of the concert was the artistic 
accompaniment of Mr. Roxas to Mr. Martinelli’s num- 
bers. The other accompanists were L. T. Gruenberg for 
Mme. Rappold, and Nicolai Schneer for Mr. Thibaud. 


Arthur Shattuck, Pianist 


Arthur Shattuck, the distinguished American pianist, 
brought back to New Yorkers on Friday afternoon, at his 
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Acolian Hall recital, a wonderful message in his remark- 
able interpretation of a masterfully executed program. 
After giving his entire time and income during the war 
to the American Red Cross, he returned to the concert 
stage not alone a better loved and admired American, but 
also a better artist, for he seemed to have gained a deeper 
human touch and more subtle sense of musical under- 
standing. 

And he is an artist well deserving a place among the 
finest—a type of which America has reason to be proud. 
With complete command of his instrument, a technic nigh 
perfection, and a clean cut, multi-colored tone, Shattuck 
leaves little to be desired in his delightful playing. 

The best of the programmed numbers was the Tschai- 
kowsky G major sonata, with which he amazed his hear- 
ers, A treat it was, indeed, and into this selection especially 
the artist‘put his heart and soul. The prelude and fugue 
in D minor (Glazounoff), ballet music from “Alceste” 
(Gluck-Saint-Saéns), intermezzo, op.. 117, No. 2, and 
waltz (Brahms), concert etude (Poldini), “Rain” (Whit- 
horne), and Liszt rhapsody No. 12, all pleased beyond any 
question of doubt. The pretty Brahms waltz was repeated 
at the demand of the audience, and it was one of the gems 
of the afternoon. Poldini’s concert etude was another de- 
lightful offering, exquisitely rendered and well deserving 
applause. In fact, the entire program was, in every sense 
of the word, fine, and one of the best piano recitals New 
York music lovers have heard this season. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The third Boston Symphony Orchestra concert of the 
season under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, was held in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Friday evening, January 10, on which occa- 
sion the subscribers were afforded an opportunity to hear 
the new concertmaster, Fredrick Fradkin, as soloist. 

Although a very young man, Mr. Fradkin revealed to the 
large audience that he is a violinist of high rank. The 
Mendelssohn concerto which he played is a piece de re- 
sistance featured by all violinists, but which unfortunately 
does not receive a sufficiently dignified reading by every 
soloist. Mr. Fradkin played this popular work as a musi- 
cian and artist should play it, refraining at all times from 
employing unpleasant sentimentality, so common in the pro- 
duction of this concerto. 

The orchestra, under Henri Rabaud, played with marked 
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tinish Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphony No, 2, “Antar,” op. 
15, and “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” by Ravel, 
7 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 





New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 


A large and enthusiastic audience enjoyed the concert 
given by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky conducting, and Mischa Levitzki, the distin- 
guished young American pianist, who was the soloist of 
the afternoon. The program consisted of the “Dirge” 
from the MacDowell Indian suite, followed by a most 
impressive rendition of “America,” during which the or- 
chestra and audience remained standing, in honor of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt. Then followed Haydn's “Sur- 
prise” symphony, Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” overture with 
the Busoni ending, the fourth symphony by Tschaikow- 
sky, and the Beethoven concerto in C minor for orches- 
tra and piano. The orchestra played brilliantly through- 
out, but special interest was attracted by the Tschaikowsky 
number. 

Not enough can be said in praise of Mischa Levitzki. 
There is perfect poetry in his playing, a rare intelligence 
in his interpretation, and every note is clear cut with sing- 
ing quality. It is hardly possible to believe that he is still 
a mere boy, for his extraordinary playing shows the work 
of a master. His playing completely captivated the audi- 
ence and thunderous applause followed each number. 

Conductor Stransky and his men gave the orchestral 
numbers a most satisfying reading. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert, 
David Mannes Conducting 


David Mannes again conducted a symphony orchestra at 
the second concert of the series scheduled to be given at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on Satur- 
day evening, January 11. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence attended. 

The program, as at the first concert, was carefully ar- 
ranged and contained the following well known works: 
Overture to “William Teil” (Rossini), ballet music from 
“Sylvia” (Delibes), largo from the New World Symphony 
(Dvorak), “Marche Slave” (Tschaikowsky), the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” introduction to “The Mastersinger” 
(Wagner), “Orpheus” (Gluck), Russian suite (Liadow), 
waltz, “The Skaters” (Waldteufel), march from “The 
Prophet” (Meyerbeer). 

Mr. Mannes conducted the orchestra through the various 
numbers admirably. This series ot concerts. for which 
there was a crying want, is noticeably growing in popu- 
larity. 

Beethoven Society 


The third musicale of the fifth season of the Beethoven 
Society, Mme. Tanini-Tagliavia, president, was given at 
the Hotel Plaza, on Saturday afternoon, January 11. 
There were three soloists—Hans Kronold, cellist; Fred 
Patton, bass, ard Betty McKenna, soprano. 

Miss McKenna substituted at short notice for Josephine 
Forsyth, who was unable to appear on account of illness, 
and the audience seemed to like her work. She sang a 
group of songs and the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca.” 
Mr. Kroneld gave pleasure with his artistic playing of two 
groups, in which he was well received; included were the 
“Pastorale,” Stern; “Romance,” Gliere; scherzo, Aren- 
sky; Barow’s “Zingaresca,” and Harty’s “Butterflies,” as 
weli as several encores. Mr. Patton possesses a fine, rich 
voice, which he uscs with considerable skill, and his work 
is effective ard gives much delight. He sang songs 
by Tosti, Heurion, Speaks, Hamblen and Sarjeant. The 
Hamblen number was entitled “Remembrance” and was 
a splendid number. Harold Osborne Smith accompanied. 


Symphony Society’s Children’s Concert 


Aeolian Hall was filled with a multitude of delighted 
children and their pleased elders last Saturday morning 
when Walter Damrosch and his orchestra gave the second 
concert of their series for the very young youngsters. 
The conductor was in his happiest vein of humor and 
anecdote, and he delivered instructive and characteristic 
remarks concerning the string instruments, the triangle, 
the French horn, and other mysterious members of the 
orchestral family. The musical selections, all beautifully 
played and frenetically applauded, were Mendelssohn's 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture, the andante from Schumann's 
fourth symphony, a Bach gavotte, the violin solo from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge,” and ballet music from “Sylvia.” 


Adler-Van Vliet Sonata Recital 


Clarence Adler, pianist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, 
were heard in a sonata recital on Saturday afternoon, Jan 
wary 11, in the concert hall of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York. The two artists rendered Brahms’ so 
nata in E minor, op. 38, and sonata in A major, op. 69, by 
Beethoven. 

Their tonal blending, musicianship, unity of 
and sympathetic ensemble were strongly in 
throughout the entire performance, and afforded the audi 
ence (mainly consisting of professional and amateur 
musicians) an unusually enjoyable afternoon 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 12 


John McCormack 


It would be a surprising thing to see a vacant seat in the 
vast auditorium of the Hippodrome when John McCor 
mack gives a recital, and there was no chance for surprise 
on last Sunday evening, for every last seat in the house 
was gone and there were the usual thousand or so extra 
chairs. on the stage, with standees fringed about the 
edges. 

Donald McBeath, his violinist of past seasons, absent 
last year because of the war, was back, in the dark blue 
dress uniform of the Royal Air Force, with red stripes 
on the trousers. Donald got a splendid reception when he 
came cut and a fine hand after his first group, well de- 
served, too, for it was evident that the outdoor life and 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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MIURA RETURNS TO CHICAGO FOR SPECIAL 
“MADAME BUTTERFLY” PERFORMANCE 


Rosa Raisa’s Illness Postpones “Loreley"—Garden a Scotch-American Carmen— 
Dora Gibson Strengthens Favorable Impression Made in “Aida” 





“Isabeau,” Monday, January 6 
As announced previously in the MusicaL Courter, Cata- 
lina’s “Loreley,” which was to have its American pre- 
miére at the beginning of the eighth week of the Opera 
here, was postponed to a later date, due to Rosa Raisa’s 


illness, which will keep her out of the opera for the re- 
mainder of the season here, and it is yet doubtful if she 
will be able to appear during the first two weeks of the 
opera at tne Lexington, in New York. “Isabeau” 
was the substitute bill, with the same cast heard the first 
week of the season, headed by Anna Fitziu, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Forrest Lamont, George Baklanoff, Auguste Bouil- 
liez and Constantin Nicolay, all of whom repeated their 
in their respective roles, and under the 
baton of Giuseppe Sturani the sounded 
in reality 


seusoOn 


hormer 
xacting 
than it 1s 
“Manon,” Tuesday, January 7 
Massenet’s popular opera was repeated with the cas* 
previously, Charles Fontaine reappearing as Des 
Grieux, the role in which he made his debut here and in 
which he again won the full approval of his audience by 
the beauty of his song and the earnestness of his acting. 
Yvonne Gall, regal to the eye, sang no less effectively the 


SUCCCESECS 
score 


better 


heard 


role of Manou. Miss Gall’s popularity is daily increasing 
here, and this writer prophecies for her a remarkable 
career in America, where her artistry has been recog- 
nized and well understood. Miss Gall is a leader, one who 


has already achieved big things and from whom bigger 


things are expected. Alfred Maguenat was a° splendid 
Lescaut: Gustav Huberdeau, a dignified and well voiced 
Count, and Dua, Defrere, Maxwell, Brown, Pruzan and 


Rerat, in smaller roles, rounded out the cast. Louis Has- 
selmans distinguished himself once more with the baton 


and gave an especially good reading of the score. 
“Werther,” Wednesday, January 8 


“Werther” was repeated with John O'Sullivan again as 
the unfortunate poet. In splendid form, the gifted tenor 
wave of his best, and he was warmly rewarded for his 
efforts by salvos of applause after his various arias. His- 
trionically he was good, thus making his portrayal meri- 
torious in every John Q’Sullivan, an outsider 
in the tenor field in America up to a few months ago, is 
already one of the most favored artists here in that de- 
partment, and his success elsewhere with the company is 
already foreseen. Irene Pavlovska did well by Char- 
lotte, likewise Myrna Sharlow as Sophia. Alfred Mague- 
nat sang splendidly the music to Albert, and the Bailiff of 
fatherly and dignified. Dua and Defrere 


respect 


Huberdeau was 


repeated their clever characterizations of Schmidt and 
Johann. Louis Hasselmans, who knows how Massenet’s 
work should be conducted, gave another illuminating read- 
ing and shared royally in the honors of the night. 


“Carmen,” Thursday, January 9 


The name of Mary Garden is one for the Chicago Opera 
Association to conjure with. It packed the Auditorium 
last Thursday evening, when, for the first time this season, 
she appeared as Carmen, a role in which she has been 
heard here for several years. Though the size of an 
audience should not be a part of an operatic review it is 
not amiss to elaborate on the extraordinary magnetic 
power of Mary Garden’s name at the box office. As afore- 
said, Mary Garden’s delineation of the gypsy girl is well 
known here. Hers is a brainy, calculated Scotch-American 
Carmen as she is only Spanish in garment. Such a Car- 
men walking in the streets of Seville would be picked 
out at once as an American girl in masquerade. By her 
acting Miss Garden bewildered her Don Jose, Charles Fon- 
taine, who, though he has sung the role innumerable times 
at the Opéra-Comique, seemed to labor under the diffi- 
culty of wondering what Miss Garden would do next. 
That neither Garden or Fontaine had sufficient rehearsing 
was evinced on more than one occasion and each was at 
sea as to what the other desired. Under such conditions 
the performance of “Carmen” left much to be wished for. 
Vocally Miss Garden has never been a great Carmen, 
Heretofore her voice was large enough to carry to the 
most remote corner of the Auditorium; but not so today, 
as the voice has lost its volume and she often was in- 
audible. Charles Fontaine, who made such an auspicious 
debut in “Manon” and in “Faust,” was again successful 
as Don Jose, though he was less convincing in the three 
first acts than had been anticipated. He sang the flower 
song with great suavity of tone and was rewarded with 
tempestuous applause at its conclusion, but probably due 
to the Carmen, his acting was cold and restrained until 
the fourth act, when he achieved big things. Fontaine, 
who is the possessor of one of the most melodious tenor 
voices on the operatic stage of today, is a master singer 
and generally an actor of the first order, as he has had 
experience on the legitimate stage and it is most probable 
that by next Saturday night, when the opera will be re- 
peated, his Don Jose wil! be as satisfactory histrionically 
as vocally. The hero of the night was George Baklanoff, 
the Escamillo. The great Russian baritone, whose debut 
with the company a year ago was somewhat modest, has 
now reached a prominence equalled by few members of 
the company and surpassed by none. He sang gloriously 
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not only the “Toreador” song, which made the hit of the 
night, but all the music of , 3 role, which he acted with 
fine discernment and understanding. Baklanoff is now be- 
ing played up by the management as one of the trump 
cards, and Campanini is right again, as he holds in the 
Russian an artist who can bring shekels into the box office. 
Alma Peterson and Irene Pavloska were excellent in their 
respective parts. Nicolay and Daddi were up to their 
high standard as the two mshiners, and a special word 
of praise is due to the Zang of Huberdeau. e orches- 
tra was under the able guidance of Charlier, and although 
the tempi at times dragged, especially in the card scene, 
the fault was with the star and not with the conductor, 
who had to follow the whim of Carmen instead of com- 
pelling her to obey his baton. The next performance of 
“Carmen” will be directed by Campanini and a material 
change can well be expected, as under the general manager 
the principals as well as chorus and orchestra are on their 
toes. The same efficiency should exist when another chef 
d’orchestre is at the desk. 


“Madame Butterfly,” Friday, January 10 

Tamaki Miura was brought back by Campanini to give 
another of her inimitable portrayals of “Madame Butter- 
fly,” again making a hit with the large audience on hand. 
Mme. Miura is one of the best Butterflys in the musical 
world and it is with much pleasure that one anticipates 
hearing her in such operas as “Iris,” “Mme. Chrisan- 
theme,” by Messager, based on Pierre Loti’s novel; and 
in “L’Oracolo.” The petite soprano made a pathetic figure 
again as the deserted Japanese girl and sang the role 
exquisitely. Her success was emphatic and richly de- 
served. The balance of the cast was the regular “Butter- 
fly” cast, with Lamont as Pinkerton, Bouilliez as the 
consul, and Pavloska, the Suzuki. The performance was 
under the direction of Polacco and the results obtained 
were in every way highly satisfactory. 


“Monna Vanna,” January 11 (Matinee) 


“Monna Vanna” was given another sterling performance 
with Mary Garden in the title role and O'Sullivan, Bakla- 
noft and Huberdeau in the principal roles. Charlier con- 
ducted. . 

“Aida,” January 11 (Evening) 

A sold out house greeted Dora Gibson, who made her 
bow before a third Chicago audience, this time as Aida. 
Miss Gibson, who a week ago tonight made her operatic 
debut here as Santuzza, scoring at that time a pronounced 
success, strengthened on further acquaintance the favor- 
able opinion formulated as to her vocal gifts. The English 
soprano is a rotitine singer, the possessor of an agreeable 
organ, rich in the medium and somewhat limited in the 
high register and used with understanding. She gave 
pleasurable moments, especially in the Nile scene, in which 
Miss Gibson rose both dramatically and vocally to great 
heights. She made a splendid impression on the public, 
which recalled her and her associates many times at the 
close of each act. The newcomer is a welcome addition 
to the soprano contingent. The balance of the cast was 
excellent, with Dolci as Radames winning, with Polacco 
at the conductor’s desk, the first honors of the night.° 














AS “LA TOSCA" 


“CAVALLERIA” 


In the Mascagni work, which was given first Rosa Raisa 
as Santuzza outdid herself in her singing and in her emo- 
tionally swept histrionism. She sang her role with wonder- 
ful fire and verve, and also with keen understanding of its 
musical values. It is a role which she has made her own 
from the start of her operatic career in Chicago, a role with 
which in her very first season here she acquired recognition, 
and which has finally brought her to rank with the greatest 
of dramatic sopranos,--Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News, Dec. 
19, 1918. 











14,000 (Fourteen Thousand) Acclaim 


ROSA RAISA 


in Coliseum, Chicago 


Triumphs With Chicago Opera Association Again in “Gioconda,” 
“Cavalleria” and “Stabat Mater” 


Miss Raisa’s Santuzza, when heard two years ago, was the 
main foundation of my opinion, expressed without undue 
modesty about that time, that she was the greatest of the 
dramatic sopranos. I have not since been provided with 
reason for amending the view. Her performance in Mas- 
cagni’s piece was then incontinent and untidy, shy a sense 
of measure, and without a deadline; and it was blazing with 
drama and opulent with furious song, and showed that she 
was there. Her whereabouts was unchanged in last night’s 
restoration of the piece: she was still there; and she had 
mitigated and edited her playing into a masterpiece. I got 
more than thrills from it. Ves—I remember Calvé in the 
part.—Chicago Tribune, Dec. 19, 1918. 


repeating the habitual exclamation of 
pleasure and gratitude for the art of Rosa Raisa. Santuzza 
is one of her favorite roles, one would judge.. All of her 
vibrant voice and vibrant nature are thrown into this strik- 
ong, qacemter drawing. 

aisa succeeds in convincing one that women really do 
suffer and that Sicilian women suffer as they love—passion- 
ately and wildly. Her acting is always intelligent and un- 
erring. 

Vocally, Santuzza lies well for her. What a voice to make 
contraltos envious!—low, medium, upper registers, all even, 
full, velvety, rich, opulent! ‘Let us be thankful for Raisa.— 
Herman Devries, Evening American, Dec. 19, 1918. 


“STABAT MATER” 


It gave Miss Raisa full scope to show how magnificently 
she could sustain out the phrases, They were as firm and 
solid as the everlasting hills. It apparently made no dif- 
ference how long the phrase might be Mise Raisa had 
breath enough for it, and as for the volume of the tone, well, 
the Apollo Club chorus re-enforced by the men of the opera 
chorus and the opera orchestra, merely funished an adequate 
backgound. 

In addition to the two" high Cs called for by the score she 
ended with another high C, which she held way through to 
the final chord from the orchestra. Then the people cheered 
for it was an extraordinary vocal feat. Not merely the fina 
tone, but the power and the beauty with which she had sung 
the entire aria. 

Miss Raisa bowed several times in response to the ap- 
plause, As it showed no signs of letting up, Mr. Campa- 
nini left the stage to give the people full opportunity to ex- 
press their appreciation. After awhile he returned, and still 


We must begin b 


the applause continued with undiminished vigor. So Mr. 
Campanini decided that it was no use trying to enforce the 
law, and again the no-encore rule went to smash.—Karleton 
Hackett, Evening Post, Dec. 27, 1918. 


High excitement was attained when Rosa Raisa went into 
the Inflammatus; that was about 11,10; and the audience 
rioted with hands, feet, and voices until she went into it 
again. Rossini’s music in general carries indications that he 
had flattering views of the human voice in song; but he did 
not, in his casual didos with high C, give to this virile 
soprano a moment's perturbation,—Tribune, Dec. 27, 1918. 


Rosa Raisa, in magnificent voice, was mistress of the 
purely lyric style of this score as she is of the dramatic 
exigencies of opera. Her singing was wonderfully fine and 4 
restrained, and the timbre adjusted itself to the character 
of the music without losing any of its glowing beauty.— 
American, Dee. 27, 1918. 

Rosa Raisa’s rendition of the “Inflammatus’’ was the most 
brilliant piece of singing we can remember in the many 
hearings given this selection. With wonderful power she made 
a climax on a high C, which brought her so many encores 
that she was awarded a kiss by Campanini and finally was 
compelled to repeat the number, singing it with still greater 
power and ringing tone quality than the first time.——Daily 
News, Dec. 27, 1918. 

If you do not believe that Rossini’s sacred music has in 
it all the elements of emotional enthusiasm, you should have 
heard Miss Raisa sing the “Inflammatus” last night. It was 
by a wide margin her high point of the season in singing, 
with all the enormous power of her voice pouring out in 
the number, but better controlled, more refined and more 
charming than in any of her operatic performances of the 
year. nder the proper auspices she ought to be one of the 

eat concert singers of the generation, and with a_ wider 
influence because she can appear elsewhere than in the 
necessarily few communities visited by the opera company. 

The solo was a revelation in what singt of the first 
order can be. It moved Conductor Campanini to greet her 
with a chaste, artistic salute, and it moved the audience to 
disregard entirely the injunction that, in the interests of the 
art, encores are to be excluded. In this case there was no 
exclusion. Miss Raisa sang the number again, this time 
a little more feelingly, a little more es than she had 
before. Anything that came after must have been a let- 
down. She had reached the pinnacle.—Chicago Journal. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LAZARO MAKES FIRST METROPOLITAN 
APPEARANCE OF SEASON IN “TOSCA” 





Spanish Tenor Scores Anew—Rabaud Hears His Opera “Maroui” and Receives 
Hearty Applause—Caruso and Easton 
Save “Lodoletta” 





“Faust,” January 6 


A performance of Gounod’s “Faust” began before a 
well filled house the third month of the Metropolitan 
Opera Compary’s present season. Martinelli, in excellent 
vocal form, repeated the success of his previous appear- 
ances in the title role, while Geraldine Farrar sang Mar- 
guerite splendidly. Couzinou, the Valentin, gave a vivid 
presentation of that role, while Rothier was a splendid 
Mephistopheles. Raymonde Delaunois was the Siebel, and 
Monteux conducted. 


“Bohéme” (Matinee), January 8 


“Bohéme,” the. old Puccini favorite with Caruso and 
Alda as the Rodolfo and Mimi, was the special matinee 
performance on Wednesday, January 8. There was a full 
house in attendance and the opera was capitally given. 
Caruso’s superb handling of the role of Rodolfo is too 
well known to stand further comment and one should 
like to hear him more often in the role. Mme. Alda was 
again an attractive and beautiful voiced Mimi, while 
Lenora Sparkes .made a lively and acceptable Musetta. 
Luigi Montesanto did admirable work, both vocally and 
histrionically, in the role of Marcello, and others of promi- 
nence were Didur and de Segurola. Papi conducted. 


“Traviata,” Wednesday, January 8 


It was to have been the first Metropolitan production of 
“Crispino e la Comare,” but alas! Antonio Scotti devel- 
oped prima denna tendencies in the shape of a cold, and 
so “Traviata” was put on to give Miss Hempel, who was 
to have been the “Crispino” star, a chance to shine in spite 
of the postponement. And shine she did! Her Violetta 
is a familiar Metropolitan figure now, but nevertheless al- 
ways a welcomed one. Jn fact, it is only Miss Hempel 
who can keep the dreary old work alive by infusing fresh 
spirit into it. Good as her support was, in Crimi and De 
Luca, a “Traviata” today without a first class Violetta is 
unthinkable. Miss Hempel’s exquisite vocal art and com- 
petent acting do wonders, making a real character out of 
what is in itself a pale, wan, lay figure. Alfredo is rather 
a light role for Giulio Crimi, but he sang and acted ex- 
cellently, though heavier work better suits the character 
of his voice. De Luca’s Germont was a thoroughly finished 
bit of work, as it always is, and the audience especially 
liked “Di Provenziz.” The minor characters were in 
familiar hands and capably handled as ever. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


“Oberon,” Thursday, January 9 


Weber’s “Oberon” was repeated at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday evening, January 9, with the same cast as at 
the first performance, including Althouse, Martinelli, Reiss, 
Rosa Ponselle and Alice Gentle in the principal roles. 
Marie Sundelius, as the mermaid, must also be reckoned 
among the principals, though her part is a very short one 
in actual duration of time. She has but the one familiar 
solo to sing, yet, as on the opening day, she did it so well 
vocally, enchanting all with the beauty of her voice and 
the clearness of her diction, that the picture of her still 
remains long after longer scenes are forgotton. And a 
delightful picture she makes—a most charming siren! 

Mr. Althouse sang his lines with beauty of tone and 
considerable feeling. His English diction was, moreover, 
a pleasure to listen to and a decided contrast to that of 
some of the other artists. Martinelli again made the fine 
impression that he created the opening night, in spite of 
the fact that his part is not a grateful one. The most 
interest centered in the work of Rosa Ponselle, the new 
young dramatic soprano, who again demonstrated the 
capabilities of her beautiful, rich voice with the ease of a 
veteran. Miss Ponselle continues to maintain the remark- 
able reputation that she gained through her sensational 
debut. Alice Gentle handled the part of Fatima excel- 
lently and was a striking figure in the performance. The 
Puck was entrusted to Mlle. Delaunois, who is captivating 
in the role and sang with good effect. Bodanzky con- 


ducted. 
“Lodoletta,” January 10 
Not a success with the public or the critics, Mascagni’s 
innocuous “Lodoletta” continues to struggle through its 


uncertain exists ence at the Metropolitan, and its only rea- 
son for engaging the listener’s attention is the very beau- 
tiful singing of Caruso and Mme. Easton in the leading 
parts. Especially the latter furnishes vocalism of re- 
markable finish and unlimited charm, and also she acts 
the Lodoletta part with real poetry and pathos. Thomas 
Chalmers does his batitone contributions sonorously, artis- 
tically and convincingly. Didur and Segurola are the 
other two vital adjuncts to the performance. Moranzoni 
conducts the insipid work with a devotion and mastery 
worthy of a far better cause. 


“Tosca,” January 11 (Matinee) 


Puccini's “Tosca,” with Geraldine Farrar in the title 
role, was the offering of the Saturday matinee, which 
drew a capacity house. Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish 
tenor, made his first appearance of the season as Cavara- 
dossi, and the impression created was a most favorable 
gne. Mr. Lazaro sang with great tonal beauty and han- 
dled the role with marked skill. His rendition of the 
“Lucevan le stelle” aria in the last act was superb, and 
the audience received it with warm applause. One noticed 
ihat the tenor had improved vocally since last season, 
having taken on much artistically. His work, both vo- 
cally and histrionically, added strength to the performance- 

Miss Farrar as usual appealed considerably to the eye 
and made an excellent Tosca. The “Vissi d’Arte” was 
well given. Cecil Arden made much of the shepherd’s 


aria and Scotti repeated his masterful impersonation of 
the role of Scarpia. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Marouf,” January 11 (Evening) 

Henri Rabaud stayed over to listen to his work for the 
second time in America, and was heartily applauded when 
he appeared before the curtain, with the principals andalone, 
at the close of the third act. The work itself reveals 
nothing new on further acquaintance. There is the same 
mastery of orchestral color which delights the ear and 
the same complete and unending absence of definite tonali- 
ties which tortures it. And, Mr. Ordynsky, the muzzein 
still delivers his morning prayer to the sun with that in- 
sulted luminary directly behind him. There was the fa- 
miliar cast—De Luca, a splendid figure in the title role, 
and Mme. Alda in one of her best characters, excellently 
suported by Rothier, Segurola, Chalmers and numerous 
others. The production is gorgeous, the ballet enchanting. 
Queenie Smith danced well in the place of Miss Galli, still 
ill. Monteux conducted. 


Sunday Night Concert, January 12 


The soloists of the eighth Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on January 12, were Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist; Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Richard Hageman, played the overture from “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai, and the MacDowell suite, 
op. 42. Both these selections were exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the large audience. Mr. Hageman and his men 
also assisted Mr. Ganz in the Tschaikowsky concerto, No. 
1, B flat minor. The pianist was in excellent form and 
played with brilliancy, skill and verve, displaying all 
the technical equipment that has made him rank among 
the foremost artists of the keyboard. His group of solos 
included the Liszt “Heroide-Elegiaque” and the "Rakoczy 
March.” There were several encores. 

Frieda Hempel contributed two arias, “Casta Diva,” 
from “Norma” (Bellini), and the Proch theme and varia- 
tions. She was in superb vocal form and aroused the 
usual admiration. What more can be added? 

Sophie Braslau sang two arias, “Voce di Donna,” from 
“Gioconda,” and “It Is Better to Laugh Than to Be Sigh- 
ing,” from “Lucrezia Borgia,” but, perhaps, most of the 
real interest of the program centered in her group of 
short songs, which was warmly received by the audience. 
These included “Rosy O’Grady,” Worrell; “Bes’ ob All,” 
Kramer; “It Is Only a Tiny Garden,” Wood, and “’Neath 
the Autumn Moon,” Frederick Vanderpool. The latter, a 
brilliant and harmonious waltz song, was exquisitely sung 
and received much applause. This group, moreover, 
served to illustrate the fact that the Metropolitan opera- 
goers enjoy something besides arias at the Sunday con- 
certs. 


Russian Symphony to Play “Tsar-Saltan” 


At the third evening concert, on Tuesday, January 28, at - 


the Russian Symphony Society, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, will play the first symphony of 
Stravinsky (composer of “Petrushka”), the piano con- 
certo, No. 1, by Rachmaninoff, with the composer as solo- 
ist, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic suite, “Tsar- 
Saltan,” arranged by the composer from his opera (pro- 


Carnegie Hall, 
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duced in Moscow, 1900) “Tsar-Saltan” belongs to the 
composer’s greup of operas with librettos based on Rus- 
sian fairy tales. of which one, the “Golden Cockerel,” is 
familiar to New Yorkers, from the opera performances 
given under the name “Le Coq d’Or.” While this latter 
was a thinly disguised satire on Russia’s late Czar and his 
court, the libretto of “Tsar-Saltan” deals with the realm 
ef pure imaginatior and is brimful of sunshine, mirth and 
the joy of living. It will be a rare experience to watch 
how far Rachmaninoff, the champion of the best tradi- 
tions left by Russia’s great composers, has, in this new 
revision of his piano concerto, withstood the overwhelm- 
ing wave of modernism. 


Clubs and Schools Like Freeman’s Programs 


Grace Freeman is a violinist who presents programs of 
French, Russian and Polish composers, covering periods 
trom the old masters to the present day, with an explana- 
tory talk on the composers and compositions. Charming 
in appearance, Miss Freeman plays with great depth of 
feeling and delicacy of interpretation. In speaking of an 
appearance in Elizabeth, N. J., one of the critics stated 
that her technic is masterly, aud particularly noticeable is 
the exquisite singing quality of her tones. This violinist’s 
programs make a most interesting and educational appeal 
to schools and clubs. 


Whitaker on Twenty Weeks’ Tour 


Helene Whitaker is one of the younger pianists who has 
been having an exceedingly busy season despite the “flu” 
and other unfavorable conditions. She has been booked 
for a twenty weeks’ tour of the South, some of her Jan- 
uary appearances being in Roanoke, Va.; Greensville, S. 


C.; Columbia, S. C.; Charleston, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; Macon, Ga.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala.; Mobile, Ala., 


and New Orleans, La. 


Philharmonic to Play Beethoven 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will be heard again in Car- 
negie Hall, tonight; Thursday evening, January 16, and 
Friday afternoon, January 17. The first part of the pro- 
gram at these concerts will be devoted to Beethoven's 
second symphony, which has not been heard at a Philhar- 
monic performance for several years The remainder of 
the program will offer Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of Death,” 
new to Philharmonic audiences, and three Wagner selec- 
tions from “Tristan,” “Siegfried” and “Tannhduser.” 
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LAzzari 


LEADING BASSO 
Chicago Opera Association 


His voice is a genuine basso, clear, brilliant, of 
fine quality and expressive. 


—Ed Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


Virgilio Lazzari is the finest high priest I have 
heard in Chicago, and behold, he sings in tune. 


~Herman Devries, Chicago Evening 
American. 


Lazzari is a basso profundo without roar or 
rumble, large without being hollow, sonorous, 
clear and fresh, a noble voice used with con- 
summate taste. 


—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening 
American. 


Another new singer whose career will repay 
watching is Virgilio Lazzari, a basso. , 
He has a voice which is above the ordinary.— 


—Rosenfeld, Chicago Caily News. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
AWARDS TEST PRIZE.TO CHICAGO VIOLINIST 


Artist-Pupil of Richard Czetwonky, at Bush Conservatory, Wins Distinctive 
Honor—Yolanda Mero’s Artistic Program Captivates Large Audience— 
Gills and Zimbalist, Soloists, at Kinsolving Musicale—Notes 


Chicago, Ill,, January 11, 1919. 
January 5, only one recital took 


afternoon, 
halls, the Sabbath being given 


town 


On Sunday 


place in the down 


practically to Yolanda Mero, who invaded the large Or- 
chestra Hall for a piano recital. Mme. Mero, a Liszt 
pecialist, played only two numbers by this composer, 


and rhapsodie No. 2, and by her remark- 
those two numbers made the audience 
regret the absence of more selections by the same com- 
poser As a matter of fact, the recitalist played equally 
well the piano organ concerto by W. F. Bach, which opened 
and her Chopin group included a larghetto, 
variations, op. 12 (admirably played, by the way), nocturne 
in D flat, etude in F minor and the scherzo in C sharp 
after which the audience insisted on the “Ber- 
Mme. Mero announced gracefully from the stage 
had not played that for several years, but her 
superfluous, as the number was exquisitely 


“Love's Dream” 
able playing of 


the program, 


minor 
ecuse 


that she 


apology was 

rendered. Her lighter group included a “Serenade,” by 
Rachmaninoff, two numbers by Debussy, “Clair de Lune” 
and “Jardins sous la pluie’; “Valse Intermezzo,” by Merk- 


tude de Concert,” by Sloezer. All through the 
numbers presented were redemanded, 
success scored by the artist, who, at the 
printed program, added two encores. 
a welcome visitor to Chicago and 


DADDI 


i. Harrison 5755 


ler, and “ 
program 
thus attesting the 
conclusion of the 
Mme. Mero is always 


various 
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DANCING 
Faculty of Sixty Includes 





Mme. Julie Rive-King Herbert Miller 

Edgar Brazeitos Mme. Justine Wegener 
Rowland Leach Clarence Mixon 
Borthe Beeman William Dieste! 

Earl Victor Prah! Theodora Troencie 


Edgar A Nelson Grace Welter 
Mae Juile Riley Eva J, Shapiro 
Charlies W. Clark(re-engaged) 
Special announcement ie made of the exclusive teaching 
engagement of 
RICHARD SEERONKY, Wes Violinist 
MADAME Louise DOTTI, Soprano and Operatic Coach 
MOSES BOCUSLAWSKI, 
HARDY WILLIAMSON, "Tenor 


NEW BUILDING OFFERS UNSURPASSED EQUIPMENT— 
The only conservatory in Chicago maintaining its own 
Dormitories. 

Write for vee, illustrated catalog “D,” givin 
Vion of course of study, complete list of fac 
nificent new building. Address 

REGISTRAR, 630 North Dearborn Ave. Chicago Iii 
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full descrip- 
ty, and mag- 




















her recital will be remembered as an eventful day of the 
season 1919, 


Notable Success by Czerwonky Pupil 


Ebba Sundstrom, artist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky, 
ihe violinist, who is teaching at the Bush Conservatory, 
has recently acquired distinction by winning the violin 


test conducted for Illinois by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Miss Sundstrom was awarded the decision 
over a number of other contestants and received much 
enthusiastic commendation for her excellent playing. She 
has been a pupil of Czerwonky for a number of years and 
has proven herself an eminently successful exponent of 
this master. Miss Sundstrom will represent Illinois in the 
district contest which will be held some time before the 
first of March to choose a representative to play at the 
Music Clubs’ Convention at Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
next June. 
Rose Lutiger Gannon a Busy Artist 


One of the best and busiest contraltos in this part of 
the country is Rose Lutiger Gannon. Mrs. Gannon’s not- 
able singing in the Chicago Opera Association’s presenta- 
tion of the “Stabat Mater” is still fresh in the minds of 
those who heard her. Her success on this occasion re- 
sulted in an immediate engagement for the performance 
of Verdi's “Requiem” at the opening concert of the North 
Shore Festival at Evanston, May 30. On Thursday even- 
ing of this week the prominent contralto sang “The Mes- 
siah” in Evanston and the following night sang in the 
same work in Aurora, Ill. Mrs. Gannon gives a concert 
in Monmouth, Ill, where she is a great favorite, on Jan- 
uary 14. 

Edward Clarke’s Activities 


Edward Clarke, baritone, 
violinist, appeared before the Musical Club, of Gary, Ind., 
January 6. They appeared for the Music Club, of Misha- 
waka, Ind., on January 11, and Mr. Clarke sang for the 
Women’s Club, of Wilmette, Ill, January 15. 


Press Praises Arthur Burton Pupil 


Arthur Kraft, the popular Chicago tenor, who is a 
product of Arthur Burton’s instruction, has been con- 
stantly singing about the country even though he has been 
in his country’s service for the past year. Mr. Kraft's 
recent appearance at Springfield, Ill., earned him the fol- 
lowing press eulogies: 

Beautiful and artistic as his singing now is, he is still youthful 
enough to have a long and beautiful musical career before him. 
A tenor voice of exquisite quality and seemingly boundless range, 
combined with an easy and dignified stage presence, gives ample 
foundation for the prediction that he will become of national repu- 


tation as a singer.—Springfield Gazette, 


At the final meeting of the Centennial Commission at the 
State Capitol building at Springfield, Private Arthur Kraft led the 


singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” He is stationed at Camp 
Grant. He also sang two groups of songs, which were enjoyed by 
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the audience. He has an excellent voice and was heartily applauded. 
—Illinois State Journal, Springfield. 


Mme. Dotti to Teach 


Fortunate, indeed, is Chicago to have added to its many 
luminaries the one time favorite in the world of art, 
Louise Dotti, numbered among such a galaxy as Patti, 
Scalchi, Sembrich, Nordica, Campanini and De Reszke. 
She reached a distinguished success in the many roles 
essayed by her in grand opera as well as in oratorio and 
concert, and comes to the instruction field with excep- 
tional intellectual and musical gifts. With an extensive 
repertoire, wealth of vocal brilliancy, the art of clear 
enunciation, and other rare requisites, she was regarded 
an invaluable asset to any operatic organization. 

Mme. Dotti’s availability as an operatic instructor was 
brcught about by the universal recognition of her extraor- 
dinary ontonts in the art of singing and histrionic ex- 
pression. Her theory of voice placement and development 
is an established success, and she has proven herself a 
preceptress lacking in no essential, as evidenced by her 
many pupils who have obtained gratifying distinction, 
among whom are Alma Beck, of international reputation, 
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and Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, just re-engaged for four years by Cleofonte Cam- 
panini. The following is quoted from a letter to Mme. 
Dotti from Signor Campanini, the renowned maestro: 

I wish to compliment you highly as a vocal teacher, most par- 
ticularly for your method and style in voice placing since the 
art of bel canto has been almost entirely forgotten. However, all 
this does not surprise me when I recall the number of operas you 
sang together with my brother, the late Italo Campanini, who often 
spoke to me of your marvelous vocal attainments. 

The Bush Conservatory is to be congratulated in ac- 
quiring so potent a factor and so necessary an acquisition 
to its faculty. 

Mrs. Butler in Private Recital 


The other day, on Michigan avenue, Hanna Butler, the 
distinguished soprano and teacher, met the general repre- 
sentative of the Mustcat Courter, Mrs. Butler was asked 
if her class was smaller during the war and the “flu” 
epidemic than heretofore. Her answer was “No, my class 
is always large.” Asked for the reason she answered 
modestly “I do not know, only a pupil told me that my 
serene stayed with me as not only did they progress, 
but they also noticed an improvement in my own singing. 
How long ago is it since you last heard me?” she de- 
manded, The writer answered “two years,” and he was 
at once invited to Mrs. Butler’s studios in the Fine Arts 
Building. There, without any preparation, Mrs. Butler 
sang, in French, Victor Staub’s “L'Heure Delicieuse” ; 
“Care Salve,” by Handel, in Italian ; “The Polonaise,” 
from Thomas’ “Mignon,” and “I Hear You Singing,” a 
new song from the pen of Edward Carerie, an officer in 
the United States army, who dedicated the song to Mrs. 
Butler. After the first number by Staub the auditor 
understood the great and lasting vogue of Mrs. Butler. 
Her pupils are right. She not only knows how to teach 
singing, but she also knows how to sing herself. Her 
pupils were also right when they stated that they noticed 
in their mentor vast improvement*in her professional 
work. In the last two years the voice of Mrs. Butler has 
taken on considerable volume—her high tones are most 
pleasing to the ear and her medium register is powerful. 
Her French, Italian and English diction is impeccable and 
her enunciation faultless. In the polonaise from “Mig- 
non” she impressed by the clarity of her trills and her 
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vocalization would have put-.to shame many coloratura 
sopranos. It is in a way regrettable that the demands 
on Mrs. Butler’s time by vocal students has. taken her 
from the concert and recital field, as though she appears 
yearly in and around Chicago in recitals, her appearances 
are far too scarce to satisfy her admirers and it is to be 
hoped that she will devote some of her time to recitals. 
Mabel Olson played most artistic accompaniments for the 
singer. 
Kinsolving Musical Mornings 


The fourth of the Kinsolving Musical Mornings, last 
Tuesday, January 7, brought forth Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, and Gabrielle Gills, soprano, the latter heard re- 
cently in conjunction with the Paris Conservatoire Orches- 
tra at the Auditorium. Mme. Gills, who has made a repu- 
tation for herself in the East and elsewhere, has as a con- 
cert singer made a lasting impression here by the intel- 
lectuality of her interpretations, charming manners and 
artistic insight. She gave her first group, made up of old 
songs, a scholarly rendition and was promptly approved of 
by the fashionable audience. Later on she was heard in 
Gretchaninoft’s “Triste est la Steppe”; Rachmaninoff’s 
“Souvenances,” a beautiful song, delightfully sung; Quil- 
ter’s “Come Back” and Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams”; and 
after several recalls an encore was added. In her last 
group Mme. Gills found new opportunities to disclose her 
mental and vocal gifts in songs by Fauré, Dupare and 
Debussy, winning in each rapturous plaudits. Her formal 
debut as recitalist in Chicago gave cause for admiration 
and one hopes that she will be heard here’ again in the 
near future. 

Zimbalist shared equally in the favor of the audience. 
His first group, made up of the Beethoven “Romance in 
G” and Bach’s “Prelude,” was played superbly and with 
that refinement and dignity which always characterizes 
the work of this artist. His lighter numbers included in 
the second group Rameau’s “Musette,” Gossec’s “Gavotte” 
and Haydn-Auer’s “Vivace,” after which the insistence 
of the audience compelled the addition of an extra. The 
final group enlisted two of Zimbalist’s own compositions, 
his “Russian Dance,” a very clever atmospheric composi- 
tion, and his “Oriental,” another worthy addition to 
violin literature; Tschaikowsky-Auer’s “Andante Canta- 
bile” and Sarasate’s “Zapateado,” played so brilliantly as 
to necessitate a final encore after insistent applause. 
Isaac Van Grove, unannounced on the program, substi- 
tuted for Samuel Chotzinoff and gave good pianistic sup- 
port to the violinist; and Ethel Coe presided in a like 
capacity in commendable fashion for Mme. Gills. 


Florence Ffrench in Recital 


Chicago musicians are, as already reported in these 
columns, seldom seen at concert or in recital halls unless 
they be given complimentaries.» An exception to this rule 
was noticed when Florence Ffrench, soprano, made her 
debut at Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening, January 9. 
To several reasons can be attributed this change of heart 
among the professional musicians. Miss Ffrench is the 
= of Florence Ffrench, editor of the Musical 
Leader, who has many friends in the profession; then the 
concert was given under the auspices of the Irish Fellow- 
ship, of which organization the late Charles Ffrench, 
father of the recitalist, was a prominent member; then 
again, Eleanor Fisher Talbot attended to the press work, 
and last and principally, Miss Ffrench has, by her savoir 
faire, arraigned under her youthful banner an army of 
admirers who sang her praise even before hearing her 
publicly. The young debutante had built up a light pro- 
gram which she rendered in excellent style. Due probably 
to excusable nervousness she deviated on several occasions 
from pitch and the “Vissi d’arte’ aria was marred by a 
regrettable accident. Otherwise she gave a splendid ac- 
count of herself. Endowed with a voice of small volume, 
its clever possessor never pushed it beyond its limitation. 
Miss Ffrench has been well schooled under the tutelage 
of the late Chevalier Emanuel and later under Karleton 
Hackett, the eminent vocal teacher, while in the last four- 
teen months she has received her vocal instruction in the 
Herman Devries’ studios. She sang with much feeling 
and understanding and will prove beyond doubt a happy 
acquisition for Campanini and the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. As already announced in these columns, Miss 
Ffrench has been secured as one of the sopranos for the 
season 1919-1920 with the opera. Her voice also im- 
pressed by its freshness and youthfulness. The newcomer 
scored a well deserved success and was the recipient of 
floral tributes brought to her in front of the footlights at 
the conclusion of the first group. It may be said truth- 
fully that Miss Ffrench’s enunciation and diction in 
French, Italian and English is impeccable. Edgar A. 
Nelson supplied most artistic accompaniments. Earl Blair, 
the assisting artist, played his various selections with 
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telling effect. He, too, was received with marked appro- 
hation at the hands of the critical audience. 


Visiting Conductors With Chicago Symphony 


Following is a list of visiting conductors to appear dur- 
ing the season with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
Franz Kneisel, on January 31 and February 1; David Stan- 
ley Smith, composer-conductor, who will direct one of his 
own compositions on February 7 and 8; Victor Herbert, 
February 21 and 22, and Giorgio Polacco, the prominent 
conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, whose date 
has not as yet been announced, but it will probably be 
about April 1. 

Bush Conservatory Items 


Student recitals are scheduled for each Saturday after- 
noon in the recital hall of the New Conservatory Building 
at three o’clock. Several of the artist students of Bush 
Conservatory are scheduled for public appearance. Moses 
Boguslawski, pianist and new member of the Bush Con- 
servatory faculty, gave a recita! Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 11, which was complimentary to the Sisters of the 
Religious Orders. A successful program was given Janu- 
ary 8 at Chicago Lincoln Club by Adolph Ruzika, pianist ; 
Ada Dinkmeyer, contralto; Dorothy Bollinger, soprano; 
Elma Pearl, reader, and Catherine McCarthy, dancer. 


Sturkow-Ryder Engagements 


Sturkow-Ryder, the clever Chicago pianist, is filling as 
many concert and recital dates as ever. On January 2 
she played at the reception of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
the Liszt sonata-fantasie, and as an encore her own 
“Imps.” Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was one of the artists to 
furnish the program for the Arche Club on January Io at 
Lincoln Centre. Then she rendered the first Liszt rhap- 
sody and played the piano parts in two Russian songs 
(with clarinet), Pessard’s “Bon jour Suzon” and her own 
“Pastoral,” which was played for the first time in public. 
Also on the same program were three pastels for clarinet 
from the pen of this gifted woman. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
plays on January 19, at the Illinois Athletic Club, a group 
of MacDowell and a Liszt rhapsody. 


Gabrilowitsch Makes Debut Here as Conductor 


Interest at the twelfth program of the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra ran high, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch ap- 
pearing here for the first time as conductor and Helen 
Stanley as soloist. At the close of the Brahms C minor 
symphony, with which the program was opened, Gabrilo- 
witsch was accorded the greatest applause of the present 
orchestral season. By the magnificent reading given the 
symphony—in fact, the entire program—Gabrilowitsch 
proved one of the finest orchestral conductors ever seen 
here. That he is a master conductor was shown through- 
out the program. He is a conductor who knows his 
orchestra, knows what he desires and possesses the ability 
to obtain the desired results; poetic imagination charac- 
terizes his work and the orchestra men are in sympathy 
with Gabrilowitsch and respond to his every whim. Thus 
the Brahms symphony was superbly played. The Tschai- 
kowsky fantasia “Francesca da Rimini,” imbued with 
poetic imagination; the Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,” and Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” over- 
ture were gloriously set forth. Seldom has the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra played mere like a virtuoso organiza- 


tion than under this forceful and magnetic leader, who 
scored a distinct, overwhelming success. 

As soloist Helen Stanley held her own and shared the 
honors of the concert by her brilliant delivery of the 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” aria and her no less superb singing 
in the Saint-Saéns aria from “Pallas Athene.” Mme. 
Stanley is not a stranger—she counts numerous friends 
and admirers here—and at each new appearance this gifted 
artist discloses greater strides in her art. Her big, lovely 
voice of velvety quality has never been heard to better 
advantage and she left a fine and lasting impression, 


McKinley Music Company Honors Roosevelt 


The McKinley Music Company paid silent tribute to 
the memory of Roosevelt by closing its store for five 
minutes. This well known Chicago concern is publishing 
a song “There Is No Death, They All Survive,” which is 
in memory of one of the pals of one of the Roosevelt 
boys, who fell in action in September, 1917. 

Original Compositions at American Conservatory 
Recital 

A recital of original compositions by pupils of the class 
of Arthur Olaf Anderson at the American Conservatory, 
Saturday afternoon, at Kimball Hall, proved highly inter 
esting. The voung composers ater at were Amy Neill, 
with a string quartet in D major, three pieces for violin 
and piano, and a piano concerto in G minor; Richard 
Oliver, A major piano sonata; Helen Dallam, four songs; 
Theodore ay ene vi he pe and fugue for piano, played 
by himself; Jessie Kent, three pieces for piano, and 
Helen Dallam, ‘numbers from a French suite for 
violin and piano. The program closed with Theo. Ams 
bury’s allegro from his string quartet in D minor. 


M. Jennette Loudon Writes for Fashion-Art 


M. Jennette Loudon, the prominent Chicago pianist and 
pedagogue, has cdntributed a ‘very interesting article enti- 
tled, “Our musical needs as a city” to Fashion-Art. Miss 
Loudon takes as her subject the recent appearance of the 
young Russian, Prokofieff, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra here, touching’ upon musical criticism in the 
Windy City. So well liked was Miss Loudon’s article that 
she has been asked to write another on music. 


Rosenfeld Reviews Gabrilowitsch Appearance 


Maurice Rosenfeld, the widely known critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, was called on by the Detroit Free 
Press to review the appearance of Gabrilowitsch as guest 
conductor with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for that 
paper. No better choice could have been made. 


Musical News Items 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Eric Delamarter, played a program at the Great Lakes 
Training Station, Monday evening, January 6. The per 
formance was given before an audience of six thousand 
“jackies” in the Fourth Regiment drill hall, Camp Perry 

Barbara Waite, who has appeared successfully before 
the Dorothy Meadows Drama Circle for three successive 
yearSg@ was again the soloist at the opening luncheon and 
program on January 6, singing excerpts from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah.” . Later in the season Miss Waite 
will again appear before the club in an interpretation of 
Massenet’s “Cleopatra.” JEANNETTE Cox. 
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strict training which had made him a flight commander 
in about a year’s time had put additional life and vigor 
arm and his musical temperament. His two 


into his bow 

groups, which included works by Granados, Chaminade, 

Withelmj and Wieniawski, both brought him encores. 
Encores were, in fact, strictly the order of the evening, as 
the inevitable rule at a McCormack concert. The famous 


tencr started with the air “To Alceste,” from Handel's 
“Alceste,” just to strengthen the belief of those of us who 
believe him to be one of the great artists of the world, 
entirely aside from his ballad singing; and after he had 
finished with Handel, he gave a mixed group of very 
agreeable songs which included the following: “By the 
Hivouac’s Fitful Flame,” Harty; “La Maison Grise,” 
Messager: “Oh, Cease Thy Singing,” Rachmaninoff; 


Alba Separa,” Tosti, 

Of these the final one proved an especial delight. It is 
Tosti at his best, and a decidedly unhackneyed Tosti at 
that. His next group was devoted to some of the Irish 
folksongs which he has made famous. These were 
“Norah O'Neale,” “The Magpie’s Nest” and “The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl,” the first two arranged by Hughes and the 
an unusually uninteresting song for McCormack to 


und “L’ 


last, 


choose, by Robinson, “The Magpie’s Nest,” called a 
“fragment,” has only four lines in its text, but the piano 
introduction alone is such a jolly Irish tune that it brought 
forth a laugh even before the singer began to sing the 
quaint little quatrain of true Irish wit. McCormack, him- 
self, enjoyed the joke as well as his audience, which in- 
sisted upon an instant repetition. The final McCormack 
group was made up of tried and true favorites, including 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine.” Lieutenant Gitz-Rice: “She 
Rested by the Broken Brook,” Coleridge-Taylor; 
‘Flower Rain,” Schneider, and “I Shall Meet You” (the 
home-coming song), Sanderson. 

Gitz-Rice was there in a box, and a repetition of the 
second verse of his song was insisted upon. Edwin 
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Schneider, who performed his usual yeoman service at the 
piano all the evening, had to rise repeatedly to acknowl- 
edge the long applause which followed his sprightly song. 
Into the Sanderson song McCormack threw himself heart 
and soul. It made a great success with the audience, with 
its moving refrain, and the insistent applause which fol- 
lowed it brought McCormack out for the supplementary 
program that always ends one of his recitals. In fact, after 
the groups and at the end, all the McCormack favorites, 

“Mother Machree,” “Molly Branigan,” Cadman’s “At 
Dawning,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and numer- 
ous others came to a hearing. 

McCormack was in rare form. The years seem to touch 
his voice in no way. It is as youthful and as fresh, as unique 
in its special appeal, as when he first began. And his 
art but increases in its perfection as time goes on. Me- 
Cormack’s career has been sui generis, and its seems now 
only at its commencement. 


Symphony Society of New York: Rachmaninoff, 
Soloist 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, on his second New York appear- 
ance of the season, was the lion of Sunday afternoon 
with the Symphony Society, at Aeolian Hall. He played 
his own second concerto, a work of much beauty in the 
second movement, of vitality in the first and of vigor in 
the last. He played it well; he played it very well; he 
played it, in fact, almost as well as Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
played it a few weeks ago with Stokowski and his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, which is strong praise 
indeed, for the Gabrilowitsch- Stokowski performance was 
one of the high lights of the present season. In the rush 
of an allegro there is little to choose between the two 
pianists, but in lyric passages, in a long drawn cantabile, 
Rachmaninoff, try as he may, cannot disguise the iron 
hand within, no matter how pacific his glove would be, 
while the other Russian woos the keys with the graceful 
fervor of a Romeo, At the end there was an ovation for 
the distinguished foreigner such as Aeolian Hall has not 
heard for a long time. 

To begin the concert, Mr. Damrosch and his men played 
the Schubert C major symphony, of rather more than its 
usual “heavenly length,” since he insisted on beating four 
for the alla breve of the first movement, and to conclude, 
they did the “Phaeton” of Saint-Saéns with brilliance. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


Efrem Zimbalist proved a big drawing card Sunday 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall, where, despite the fact that 
three orchestras, Sergei Rachmaninoff, John McCormack, 
Raoul Vidas, Mme. Olga Samaroff, Augusta Cottlow and 
other attractions were featured on other programs. To 
say that the distinguished young Russian violinist played 
excellently is hardly enough, for indeed he fascinated the 
large audience with his remarkable playing. 

Deserving of special mention was his exquisite rendition 
of the Goldmark concerto, a work too seldom heard; and 
probably no selection could have aroused greater delight 
than his masterful playing of the andante cantabile 
(Tschaikowsky-Auer) which the audience so insisted upon 
applauding that he was obliged to repeat it in its entirety. 
His beautiful tones and technical skill held his auditors 
dazzled and spell bound throughout and his modest, un- 
assuming manner increased the feeling of high esteem in 
which all music lovers hold him, The program was a 
fascinating one and in nowise hackneyed; the other num- 
bers were “La Folia” (Corelli-David), Romanze in G 
(Beethoven), “Les Papillons” (Couperin), “Musette” 
(Rameau), “Vivace” (Haydn-Auer), “Malaguena” and 
“Habanera” (Sarasate). 

At the close of the program Zimbalist was recalled many 
times, the huge throng, hungry for more, crowding about 
the stage and refusing to go. The violinist graciously 
added several encores to the huge delight of all present. 

Samuel Chotzinoff furnished sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 


MacDowell Club: Augusta Cottlow, Soloist 


A warm reception was given to that distinguished 
pianist, Augusta Cottlow, on Sunday evening, January 12, 
wher she gave a recital for members and guests of the 
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MacDowell Club. The program rendered was the same, 
with some modifications, as that given so successfully by 
this artist at her Aeolian Hall recital on October 28, 1918. 
Miss Cottlow is a devoted admirer of MacDowell’ s works, 
and her first number was that composer's “Norse” so- 
nata, in which she displayed her splendid interpretative 
powers, at times playing with impetuous vigor, character 
and fire, and at others with great tenderness and imagina- 
tion. Sureness and clarity of tone were noticeable fea- 
tures in Busoni’s “Indian Sketch Book,” four studies based 
on American Indian melodies. An impressive reading of 
S. Walter Krebs’ “Dirge” (still in manuscript) was given 
by the pianist, and as the young composer was present, 
both shared in the hearty applause which followed the 
rendition. Two other numbers on the program were 
Rachmaninoff's barcarolle and Zarembski’s etude, both in 
G minor. Liszt's “Mephisto” waltz was the final number 
and proved to be a grand finale, to which was added as an 
encore Chopin’s waltz in A flat. 


Society of the Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music gave an exception- 
ally enjoyable and esthetic concert on Sunday afternoon, 
January 12, in the grand ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York. The concert was under the direction 
of Artur Bodanzky. 

The program offered a rare treat to the members of the 
organization, and comprised Mozart's Symphony No. 32, 
in G major, often called the overture in Italian style ; 
a beautiful arrangement of Schubert's “Life Struggles” ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Bodanzky, and Beethoven's fan- 
tasy for piano, chorus and orchestra, op. 80, in which Olga 
Samaroff distinguished herself at the piano, Her perform- 
ance was full of fire and deep feeling, and she was par- 
ticularly admired for the musicianly and unaffected man- 
ner of her fastidious and artistic playing. 

An orchestra of selected men from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and a small chorus from the same organi- 
zation, under Giulio Setti, chorus master, assisted. 

The performance was of such unusual excellence that it 
will long be pleasantly remembered by those fortunate 
enough to have been present. 
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Yolanda Mero, Pianist 


One of the true pianistic pleasures of a New York sea- 
son is to hear Yolanda Mero, and no doubt that is why a 
very large and particularly discriminative audience of 
piano connoisseurs gathered at Aeolian Hall last Monday 
afternoon to enjoy that lady in a program of Chopin 
works, 

Mme. Mero needs no introduction to Musica Courter 
readers, for her concert achievements have been chronicled 
in these pages for years, and it will be recollected that 
they consisted of markedly successful appearances from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, in recital and with all the or- 
chestras. She has made her mark and has been accepted 
as a player of deep musical intelligence, unusually pro- 
pulsive temperament, and a strikingly brilliant technic. 
In addition she knows how to “sing” on the piano, and 
how to conjure forth delicate nuances and elfin scamper- 
ings when they are in place. 

The recital of Monday revealed Mme. Mero in her cus- 
tomary competent form, and she gave unalloyed delight to 
all those who admire masterful, straightforward, and un- 
affected pianism, free from mannerisms, artificiality, and 
super-sentimentality. Zal and morbidezza, those qualities 
which feeling listeners like in their Chopin, were not ab- 
sent in Mme. Mero’s art, but they were not put forth as 
the leading ingredients and they were employed only where 
appropriate, as contrast to the dramatic and the impas- 
sioned moments. 

The largo from the F minor concerto makes a good 
solo without accompaniment, and it was done with lovely 
poetical sympathy by Mme. Mero. The barcarolle should 
be played exactly as she did it, with vehemence and big 
sweep. It is not, strictly speaking, a barcarolle any more 
than Chopin’s scherzos are scherzos in the Mozart or Bee- 
thoven sense. If the barcarolle in “Tales of Hoffmann” 
is a barcarolle, then assuredly the Chopin barcarolle is a 
symphonic poem for piano. 

The C sharp minor scherzo shimmered and glowed under 
the Mero fingers. The B flat variations had delightful 
color and technical charm. A number of preludes and 
etudes displayed many other sides of the player’s talents, 
all of them interesting sidelights on a matured, versatile, 
and picturesque musical personality. 

Mme. Mero’s auditors overwhelmed her with applause, 
and all the professional critics remained throughout her 
concert—in itself a significant compliment. 


Leginska and Miller at Orchestral Concert 


The second of the Evening Mail's series of Home Sym- 
phony Concerts at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, 
January 22, will have the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, as usual, with Ethel Leginska playing 
the Liszt E flat concerto and Rosalie Miller singing an air 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” as the soloists. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME 


A Chalk Talk Delivered by Effa Ellis Perfield at the Meeting of the Florida Branch of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, Gainesville, Fla., January 4, 1919 








Home in its “most comprehensive sense means: The 
family home, the community home, and the national home, 
Music in any of these homes can only be made vital 
through the individual himself. The freest and most nat- 
ural expression is found in the family home. Hence the 
family home is the place where the individual must be in- 
spired to express through music. 

True self expression inspires another to express or half 
its value is lost. Music in the home must not begin and 
end with listening to music. The individual, who is the 
musical one in the family home, fails if he only sings and 
plays to the family. We are familiar with the talented 
child whose genius discourages all of the other members 
of the family and keeps them away from music study. 
Likewise community music is a failure when the people 
only listen to the community chorus. 


National Music Requires Community Music 


There is no national music without community music, 
and community music must start in the home with the self- 
expression of the individual. Self-expression is the goal 
of all life, all religion and all education. Educators who 
have developed their intuition, imagination and reasoning 
are focusing all their efforts on self-expression. Begin- 
ning with the mineral kingdom, the “deadest” thing we 
can recall is the stone, and yet it refuses to be covered over 
by the leaves, dirt and water. It bares its face to the in- 
finite, tender sky and inspires the wind to help it push its 
head farther and farther above the soil. What is the so 
called “precious stone”? It is only a stone that has reached 
a higher form of self-expression. 

Now on into the vegetable kingdom, and what do we 
find? The seed planted in the dark inspires the help of 
the minerals and soon both are expressing. One plant ex- 
presses in foliage, another in flowers, and another in fruit. 


Greatest Freedom of Self Expression in the Human 
Element : 


The greatest freedom for self expression comes in the 
animal kingdom, but we shall only consider the human ele- 
ment. Here we are able to use our five senses and gather 
help from both the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms 
for the development of our individuality, from which the 
highest form cf self-expression emanates. In order to 
have music in the home, and have America a musical place 
in which to live, Uncle Sam and his army of musicians 
must work out a plan that will appeal to the individual and 
start him in self-expression through music. 


Every Individual Should Be a Home “Leader” 


How can America inspire the individual to sing in the 
home, in the fields, and on the highway? First, America 


can organize her musicians for “block work” in every city, 
and have them select an individual in each home and es- 
tablish him as a home “leader.” Second, America can 
pay her musicians to congregate these home “leaders” and 
make it possible for them to hear good music, develop 
their musicianship and train them to present music in 
their home. Third, America can use her school houses 
and auditoriums and congregate the musicians, the “home 
leaders” and the members of the family for real commu- 
nity singing and hearing. 


America Needs Singers 


Community music has not reached the heart of the 
nation because it has not been established in the home. 
There are too many unappreciative listeners. America 
needs singers. How many people will sing in public when 
they have not sung in the home? How many people hear 
good music? The one who has not heard good music 
cannot express through music any more than a child could 
talk if it had heard no language. . The child does not 
begin to talk after hearing an oration by a wonderful 
speaker; neither will a child, a man, or a woman begin to 
express through music after listening to a master com- 
position. America needs to develop musical and poetical 
idioms. How many people can express themselves, in an 
inspired moment, through music or verse? Each individ- 
ual should know one hundred “sentence songs” and one 
hundred short poetical sayings on general subjects to use 
for self-expression. Patriotic songs, folksongs and clas- 
sical songs will follow, but they are too long for spontane- 
ous use. How many people in an inspired moment will 
sing a song one, two, three, four or more pages long? 
That only happens in grand opera. 


An “Uncle Sam Music School” Needed 


I am for the National Conservatory that means an 
“Uncle Sam Music School” in every state, that will not 
only educate the students who have music nearer the sur- 
face than others, but will also train ambitious, worthy 
students for community music service. These students 
could give part of their time in return for their tuition. 
This would keep an endless chain of workers in the field. 
The “Uncle Sam Musie School” would be the inspira- 
tion and goal for all students, and the community and 
nation would be benefited. All teachers should be thor- 
oughly trained in general musicianship and scientific ped- 
agogy, so that they will be able to do definite work in the 
community. A fond mother took her son to a music 
teacher for lessons. The teacher asked her how many les- 
sons she wished to enroll him for. The mother replied: 
“Only enough to enable him to teach.” General musician- 


ship and pedagogy are the two essentials for the teacher 
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and home leaders. The community music center must not 
only be a place where the people may sing, but where they 
may also study music. 


Community Music Study Must Be Made Vital and 
Interesting 


How can community music study be made vital and in 
teresting? Amything that is constructive is vital, and any- 
thing is interesting that the individual can do easily, 
quickly and thoroughly. In community music study special 
work must be given for the development of the three edu- 
cational senses: ear, eve, and touch. Any normal person 
can hear through the ear, see through the eye, and touch 
through the body; but not until we can hear through the 
can hear through the ear, see through the eye, and touch 
through the ear and eye can we have a true inner feeling 
for music. The people should be taught sight reading and 
singing. They should feel a rhythm when they see it, 
see a rhythm when they hear it, and be able to improvise 
to a rhythm. Every mother should be able to improvise 
a melody and nursery rhyme. (AI! of this was demon- 
strated very skillfully by Mrs. Perfield.) <A tired father 
should be able to revive his spirits with musical therapy, 
the kind he makes and applies himself. All must know 
music, and with a repertory of “sentence” songs for spon- 


taneous expression, music will become a vital part of the 
home life and community music, and then national music 


will be established. 


Josef Hofmann Soloist with Symphony Society 


A wonderfully breezy, stimulative and suggestive per- 
formance was that of the Liszt E flat concerto as ren 
dered by Josef Hofmann at Carnegie Hall last Saturday. 
He was flawless in technic, impeccable in musicianship, 
and commanding in interpretative sweep and variety. It 
was piano playing of a superlative order and the large 
audience acclaimed the artist accordingly. 

Walter Damrosch led a spirited “Euryanthe” overture, 
and followed with a delicately colored and daintily exe- 
cuted reading of Ravel’s exquisite “Mother Goose” suite, 
and a well conceived and sympathetic presentation of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. The orchestra now is in 
the best form it ever has displayed in New York. 


New York Theatre Club Hears Engelhardt 


On Saturday afternoon, November 23, at the Granberry 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Frida Engelhardt, violinist, was 
one of the soloists. She rendered the Bruch concerto (G 


minor) in a manner which proved her to be a capable 
Her tone is large, round and sympathetic, and 
the difficult passages were handled in a most charming 


violinist. 


and graceful way. She received an ovation and responded 
with an encore. 


Carpi to Give Song Recital 
Fernando Carpi, the well known tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who has just returned from a most successful 
tour with the Bracale Opera in Cuba, will give a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, February 17, using a French, Ital- 
ian and English program. 























In last night’s performance of “Madame Butterfly” 


singer was rewarded by an audience that was most 
generous with its applause. Miss Mason is a singer 


the esthetic point of view and worthy of the most 
ardent praise from the singing standpoint. In the 
romahce “Un bel di vedremo” she sang with most 


was profoundly moving. She was accorded great 


acclamation.—// Mundo. 


Miss Mason is, in our opinion, one of the most com- 


perfect in all her registers. She sings entirely withou\ 
effort, both vocally and physically, and always con- 
serves the classic line of the bel canto. 
we add to this her splendid dramatic talent aiid her 


said all there is to say. 


after her entrance song, and this ovation was repeated 


sung to perfection, and after the duo of the flowers 
and so on until the end-of the opera. In the death 


moved the audience. the — : 
was called before the curtain time after time —Cuba. 


The principal attraction was the debut and reappear- 


impression she made last year. 


Edith Mason, the beautiful and distinguished soprano, 
had the title role and her work as an actress and a 


with a most beautiful voice and delicate style, and a 
beautiful woman, She was an adorable Japanese from 


exquisite sentiment, and also in the final scene she 


plete Butterflies that has ever been presented on our 
stage. Her voice is of a delicious timbre, reaching the 
ear with a smooth caressing tone; her emission is 


Her pitch is 
perfect at all moments, her diction is clear, and when 


authoritative acting and dominion of the stage, we have 
From the first moment she 
won the audience, which gave her the first applause 


after the duet with Pinkerton, which was sung su- 
perbly. In the second act the public gave her another 
ovation after the aria “Un bel di vedremo,” which was 


scene she was most pathetically affecting and deeply 
At the end of every act she 


ance of Edith Mason, an artist greatly admired by our 
public for her brilliant work during the last season. 
She was received with demonstrations of affection, 
which proved that the germ of forgetfulness cannot 
grow in the hearts of our audience after the deep 
1 Her excellent vocal 


EDITH MASON 


Prima Donna of the Bracale Opera Company, scored a fresh and unqualifed success as Mme. Butterfly, appearing for the first 
time in Havana in that role and making her debut there for the season on December 18. The Havana 
press was unanimous and extravagant in its praise of Miss Mason, already a great favorite 
in the Cuban capital from her previous seasons there 


and artistic faculties have reached sublime perfection. 
We were very anxious to hear her in Butterfly because 
the critics of other countries were so enthusiastic about 
her work in this opera, even going so far as to say 
that she is today the most complete interpreter of this 
role. We have certainly no objecuons to this state- 
ment. We think that Miss Mason was only paid 
strict justice. And the public was fully in accord with 
this opinion, rewarding her with the prize of warm 
ovations at every number she sang.—El/ /mparcial. 


Edith Mason, who sang the Micaela of “Carmen” 
last season, was the Madame Butterfly last night. She 
conserves her sonorous and fresh sweetness of voice 
and her domination of “bel canto.” Her technic is 
admirable, correct and severe. Her applause reached 
the greatest ovations.—La Prensa. 

* 


Edith Mason, the beautiful diva who captivated our 
public last season by her sweet voice, sang the role of 
the Japanese superbly. She revealed herself to be a dra- 
matic artist of great value. Cio-Cio-San really lived 
and loved and suffered before us last night.—La Lucha. 


In the Madame Butterfly of last night Edith 
Mason, lyric prima donna of great talent and beautiful 
voice reappeared. The Cio-Cio-San presented by this 
diva was really exceptional. The difficult aria, “Un bel 
di vedremo,” was sung by her with indescribable senti- 
ment and won for her a prolonged ovation—La Noche. 


Her Butterfly is not only notable for her qualities 
as an excellent singer, who interprets the melodies of 
Puccini, hut she expresses by her acting all the senti- 
ments of the poet and gives a most convincing por- 
trayal of the personage, who moves and subjugates the 
audience. She was rewarded by flowers and many 
recalls and enthusiastic ovations.—La Nacion. 





Miss Mason’s Permanent Address: 
CARE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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Edith Mason was known to our public last year as 
an excellent singer, possessing a voice of great range 
and volume, of a most beautiful quality and a splendid 
school of singing. She is an intelligent and studious 
artist, who is well guided and who can, utilizing her 
ability, which consists of her great vocal resource and 
splendid technic, triumph before the most exigent and 
difficult public. She sang with exquisite taste the 
entire role and was justly and enthusiastically applauded 
for her magnificent work.—Diario de la Marina. 
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JOHN McCORMACK PACKS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY HALL 


Second Rachmaninoff Recital Less Interesting Than 
First—Notes 


Boston, Mass., January 11, 1919. 
John McCormack gave his second concert of this sea- 
son in Symphony Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 5. As 
heretofore, the hall and stage were filled by a host of his 
levoted admirers who vociferously applauded him and 
whose enthusiasm was amply rewarded by many extra 
numbers. His program was of the type which has become 
familiar to his hearers in past seasons. Beginning 
with a Handel air, then a group of song classics, his group 
of Irish songs and concluding with a group of semi-clas- 

contemporary English and American composers. 
Che singer was in splendid voice and exhibited to per- 
fection his many sided artistry which has so endeared him 
to the hearts of every one, musician and music lover alike. 
Lieutenant Donald McBeath, who has lately been serv- 
ing in the Royal Air Force, made his first appearance in 
joston this season and was warmly applauded for his 
share in the program; he, too, was called upon to add 
extra numbers Edwin Schneider, one of whose songs 
appeared on the program, was in his accustomed place at 
and did his part in making the program a bril- 
McCormack will return to Boston in 
February for three concerts in one week; his 
success is already assured, and as in past seasons, the 

hall will undoubtedly be packed at each of the concerts. 


Rachmaninoff’s Second Recital 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, the noted Russian pianist and 
composer, gave his second recital of piano music in Sym- 
phony Hall, Friday afternoon, January 10. For the sec- 
ond time, the hall was filled by an admiring public, a 
goodly portion of which was made up of pianists and 
students, His pregram was not so absorbing in interest 
as that played when he made his first appearance in Bos- 
ton last month; with the exception of his own group and 
some of his extra numbers, it was lacking in variety of 
color, being almost entirely devoted to the more display- 
ful and technical works of composers of past generations. 

He played the Haydn variations in F minor; Beetho- 
thirty-two variations in C minor; caprice (Dan- 
lrieu) ; and gigue (Loeilly) both transcribed by Godow- 
sky; pastorale, caprice, Scarlatti-Taussig; two waltzes, 
Strauss-Taussig; “Polichinelle,” melody, humoresque, pre- 
ludes (G sharp minor, D minor, and C sharp minor), 
Rachmaninoff; second rhapsody, Liszt. 

Again the great personality of the distinguished musician 
dominated the whole program and its presentation. Tra- 
dition has no terrors for him and for the most part his 
playing was untraditional, often successful, but sometimes 
with not altogether happy results. The Beethoven varia- 
tions, for instance, ineffective and uninteresting as even 
the composer himself admitted them to be, are certainly 
not improved by being taken at so fast a tempo. Inci- 
dentally, it would be decidedly in good taste if Mr. Rach- 
maninoff were to find a place on his programs for some 
of the many excellent compositions of his fellow country- 
meti; he is in an enviable position to do much for the 
justly admired school of new Russian music and his pro- 
rrams surely would not suffer in consequence. 


Notes 


Francis organist of the Church of the Advent, 
wave a recital in E mmanuel Church, Monday evening, Jan- 
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CHORUSES OF PEACE 
AND VICTORY 


No. 13,373-Camilieri, L AMERICAN FLAG 
SONG (Mixed vetoes). (Text by Henry van 
Dyke, U, 8. N. 10 
. 13,371--Coerne, pds Adolphe. THANK GOD 
FOR VICTORY (Mixed Voices). (Text by Ed- 
ward M. Chapman) 12 
. 13,372--Coerne, Louis Adolphe THANK GOD 
FOR VICTORY (Women's Voices). (Text by 
Edward M. Chapman) 12 
13,294—-Conant, Grace Wilbur. AMERICA, 
OUR MOTHBRLAND (Mixed Voices). (Text 
by G. W. C.) 

. 13,375—Fisher, William 
UMPHANT (Schools). 
Smith) rie 
. 13,361 _Fisher, 
PEACH AND 
(Text by Edwin Markham) . 
. 13,382—-Manney, Charles Fonteyn. SHOUT 
ALOU ,. IN TRIU MPH (Mixed Voices.) (Text 
by C. M.) 
. 13,369 cme, 
ALOUD PT 
C. Fm) 
13,374 Manney, Charles Fonteyn THE 
OCBAN SHALL BE FREE (Men's Voices) 
(Text by Henry van Dyke, U. 8, N.)......... .16 
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AMERICA TRI- 
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Arms 
(Text by 


William Arms HYMN OF 
GOOD WILL (Mixed Voices). 
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(Text by 


Fonteyn 
* (Schools) 
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A TRIO OF CELEBRITIES, 


Leginska, Geraldine Farrar and Charlie 


“The most marvelous piano playing that has ever been heard in this vicinity, 


Chaplin appearing the same week at Gloversville, N. Y. 


” verdict of the Gloversville Morning 


Herald after the Leginska concert, 








uary 6, under. the auspices of the New England Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

The Music Lovers Club of Boston gave the third pro- 
gram of the. season in Steinert Hall, Monday morning, 
January 6. 

G. Roberts Lunger, baritone soloist in the choir of the 
Old South Church and since last spring bandmaster at 
the Naval Aviation School, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been honorably discharged from the serv- 
ice and appointed to the position of assistant director of 
music in the public schools of the City of Boston. 


Continued Success for Soder-Hueck Pupils 


A telegram has been received by Mme. Soder-Hueck 
from her artist-pupil, Walter Mills, who is on a concert 
tour through the upper part of New York state with Julia 
Meade Starkey, a contralto of this same vocal teacher. 
The telegram, which is dated Troy, N. Y., reads as fol- 
lows: “Concert great success and re-engagements assured.” 
The next concert of the tour was scheduled for Glens 
Falls, N. Y., on January to. A number of other engage- 
ments await Mr. Mills. 

George Reimherr, the well known tenor to whom a re- 
ception was tendered by his teacher, Mme. Soder-Hueck, 
on the afternoon of January 5, created much admiration 
with his beautiful singing. On January 26 he will give a 
song recital at the Princess Theatre, New York. 

Harvin Lohre, the Russian tenor, sang at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel in a joint recital with*Irene Williams on January 
5, and Francesco Caruso, the Italian tenor, now on tour 
with an operatic quartet, writes from San Diego: “Am 
meeting with best success. Many bookings so will con- 
tinue until the spring; next recital will be at Denver, Col.” 

Elsie Lovell-Hawkins, the contralto, writes from Fort 
Greble, R. I.: “We are still under quarantine here, and I 
am unable to reach New York yet, but I sing a great deal 
for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and for the camp.” Miss 
Lovell married an army officer last fall and is making her 
home for the present at his camp. 


Fay Foster Evening in Toronto 


A Fay Foster evening at the Studio Club in Toronto, 
Canada, was without doubt one of the most enjoyable oc- 
casions of the season, and the program was universally 
pronounced the finest ever given by the club. It was under 
the direction of Barnaby Nelson, the well known baritone 
and teacher. 

An interview with Miss Foster, published in the Chi- 
cago Music News, was read, and the following composi- 
tions were presented: “Song of the Thistledrift” “Spring- 
tide of Love” “The Red Heart” “A Nipponese Sword 
Song,” “The Little Ghosts,” “One Golden Day,” “Sheep 
in the Sky.” ‘Winter Butterflies,” “If I Were King of Ire- 
land.” “The Kiss in Colin’s Eyes,” “The White Blossoms 
Off the Bog,” “In the Shadows,” “Flowertime Weather,” 


Ballet,” 


“The Call of the Trail,” My Menagerie,” “Your Kiss, 
“Over Bloomy Lands of Heather,” “Sing a Song of 
Roses,” “Sunset in a Japanese Garden,” “Petite Valse de 
and “Etude de Concert.” 
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Howe Describes a Paris Air Raid 


Merwin Howe, the pianist, who recently returned to 
America after several months’ work under the auspices 
ef the Y. M. C. A., in the war zone, has written an 
interesting letter to a member of the Musica Courier, 
telling in part his experiences in Paris. In speaking of 
the first air raid which he witnessed, Mr, Howe says: 

“The first time I heard the siren and a fire engine tear- 
ing through the streets I was tremendously thrilled and 
sprang out of bed and into some clothes. Downstairs 
there were several others from the hotel and one or two 
French, who came in from the street for shelter. The 
anti-air cannons across the street in the Palais Royal began 
their booming and we all descended to the cave. It was 
all very cozy and Madame served us with some sand- 
wiches and wine from one of the bottles nearby. When 
we heard the bugle and the chimes we went up again 
to bed. The next night we were at the theatre and upon 
coming out found such a wonderful moonlight over the 
city that we rather hung around to see if we wouldn't 
have a raid. We certainly got it. Our French shrapnel 
were bursting overhead and two bombs lit so near us that 
I thought we were hit. The Ritz, two blocks away, was 
struck, and the next afternoon we went into the garden for 
tea and saw how the French windows of the dining room 
were all broken in, in spite of the paper strings pasted on 
the glass to strengthen it. A heap of broken pieces was 
piled up on the terrace and looked rather incongruous— 
even startling—in the midst of statuary shrubs and smart 
officers and women at tables in their charming sur- 
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Pianist, who has just returned from Y. M, 0. A. 
work overseas, Mr. Howe will continue his con- 3 
cert work, : 
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roundings. Out in the Piace Vendome in front the other 
bomb had landed on a housetop and blown off the roof 
and every window around the square had been swept up 
into an enormous, glittering pile at the foot of the column. 
We could see the battle of Chateau- Thierry from Paris 
and one night while coming back from a trip we watched 
the lights for hours out of the windows of the train. The 
Red Cross trains were full of wounded; some of them 
were excited and sometimes a little lightheaded from their 
experiences under fire. What tales they could tell, too, and 
once started they would go on for hours, and while | 
couldn’t remember any one yarn afterwards out of so 
many, I got a lasting conviction that to go through a daily 
routine of danger in all its forms at the firing line and 
take it all as an everyday thing was the most marvelous 
adventure a man could have. I often wonder what they 
will do when they come back—America seems so strange 
and unfamiliar the first day. The ease and plentifulness 
of everything, prompt telephone service, everything to eat, 
and above all a language and country that you can under- 
stand. Also the efficiency and despatch that rules every- 
where. | remember waking up on a sleeper to Chicago 
and being terrified at the speed with which we were whizz- 
ing through the night. Trains in France are slower than 
Fords, and I couldn’t rearrange things for a minute in my 
dazed mind., I am glad the thing is all over for the sake 
of the people who have been through four years of it. 
America has done herself proud across the seas and in 
the most disinterested and generous way in the world 

chivalry and romance will never die. We know it now.” 


Gutman to ‘Sali with Leginska 


In her recital for the Belgian relief fund, on December 
7, at Albaugh’s Theatre, Baltimore, Elizabeth Gutman 
elicited enthusiastic comments from the press. Her pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Debussy, Fourdrain, Rach- 
maninoff and Gretchaninoff, and a group of folksongs of 
the Allies, ending with an inspiring rendition of “Eili, 
Eili.” Insistent applause caused her to add Fay Foster's 
“The Americans Come,” which proved a fitting patriotic 
climax, 

This artist is still continuing her patriotic activities, and 
is enthusiastic about her work in camp and _ hospital. 
Christmas Eve found her at the Marine Hospital in Balti- 
more, where she brought real cheer to many sick and 
wounded Jackies. Christmas morning she sang an old 
French carol and “Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” 
at the services for soldiers held at General Hospital No. 2. 
This, however, did not deter her from being at Camp 
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Meade the same evening, where a large audience showed 
its appreciation of her work. 

Miss Gutman was one of the first to receive the War 
Camp Community Medal for her singing in camps and 
hospitals. With another appearance for this organization, 
she will have a second “service stripe” for twenty ap- 
pearances. Her work outside of this service has been so 
ceaseless that she says she can no longer keep count of 
the number of time she has sung for the Y. M. C. A, 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, Liberty Loan, 
Red Cross, War Work Campaign, and various relief agen- 
cies. 

On January 19 Miss Gutman will appear in New York 
at the Manhattan Opera House with Ethel Leginska. Her 
program on this occasion will consist of several groups 
of Jewish folksongs. 


De Tréville Helps Celebrate New Year 


To a large number of wounded men brought from 
Greenhut Hospital and the Rockefeller Institute for a 
New Year celebration at “Chateau-Thierry,” a program 
of songs, mostly of their own choosing, was given by 
Yvonne de Trévyille, accompanied by Harriet Boas at 
the piano. 

English or French, they said they did not care, as it 
was “all music and lovely singing” to them, and the num- 
bers they wanted repeated were the “Chanson Proven- 
cale,” by Mile. de Tréville’s friend and neighbor, Eva 
dell’Acqua, the Belgian compeser, and the “Laughing 
Song” from “Manon Lescaut,” which sent them in gales 
of laughter with the singer. 

The holidays, like most of Yvonne de Tréville’s vaca 
tions, have been devoted to singing for the enlisted men. 


Toscha Seidel to Be Heard Again in Recital 


Toscha Seidel will give his first New York recital since 


his sensational debut last spring at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday 
cvening, January 20, at &:30 o'clock. L. T. Grunberg will 
be at the piano. 
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Olga De Vere Sapio Plays 


Olga De Vere Sapio supplied a delightful piano recital 
at St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women, in this city, Fri- 
day, January 3. There was a large attendance of the 
visiting board of managers, with the residents. Miss 
Sapio, a charming slip of a girl, surprised her audience 
by the strength, as well as the delicacy, of her rendition 
of a very varied program. There were ten numbers, 
which included pieces by Debussy, Borodin, Cyril Scott, 
Grieg, Paderewski, Liszt, Rubinstein and Scriabine. 

Miss Sapio’s singing quality of tone shows that her ac- 
complished mother, Mme. Clementine De Vere Sapio, has 
handed down her uncommon gifts to her talented daughter, 
in another form. 


Bourg Delivers Two Lectures 


Giacomo Bourg, baritone and teacher, delivered a lecture 
on January 8 at the Music Students’ League on “Sub- 
consciousness :n Singing,” and on January 9 lectured be- 
fore the National Opera Club of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, choosing for his subject 
“Mysticism in Russian Music.” 


Artists for Biltmore Musicale Announced 


The artists for the sixth Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cale, on January 24, will be Helen Stanley, soprano; Leo- 
pold Godowsky, pianist, and Andres De Segurola, bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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NEW JACOBI QUARTET GIVEN 
PREMIERE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Chamber Music Society’s Presentation of Young West- 
erner’s New Work Arouses Extraordinary Enthu- 
siasm—Composition Based on Recent World 
War—Hertz Plays Ernest Bloch’s “Sche- 
lomo’’—Godowsky Heard in Recital 


San Francisco, Cal., January 8, 1919 

From the simplicity and quaintness of “Papa” Haydn 
to the modernism of Frederick Jacobi is a long step, yet 
one cannot fail, on hearing the two in juxtaposition, as 
they were heard at the concert of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society on January 7, to appreciate the 
excellencies of each and, above all, the splendid advance 
that has been made in musical composition in these two 
hundred years and to anticipate that wonderful era that 
Haydn presents us with the elements of har- 
mony, melody and form; Jacobi demonstrates that these 
same elements may become picturesque, emotional, may 
paint symphonic tone pictures with no other aid than the 
same four stringed instruments that Haydn used. 

Jacobi is a young composer who is rapidly becoming 
known. He was born, I believe, here in San Francisco, 
but has lived in the East and abroad nearly all of his life. 
He studied in Berlin with P aul Juon, and on his return 
to America became one of the “repetiteurs” at the Metro 
politan Opera House, New York, a position he held for 
five years. With the beginning of the war he came to 
California and entered military service, from which he 
has just been honorably discharged. By the time this 
writing appears in print he will again have returned to 
New York to take up his residence there. 

Jacobi possesses, among other things, a genuine technic. 
Chere is nothing in the realm of musical composition with 
which he is not perfectly familiar. With the forces at 
his command he can do what he will, unhampered by any 
questionings as to possibilities, either in expressiveness, 
. armouy, counterpoint or instrumentation. This 
has been fully demonstrated in his compositions given by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Hertz, “The 
Pied Piper” and “California Sketches.” He has also com 
posed some very lovely songs. 

His new quartet, which had its initial performance at 
this concert of the Chamber Music Society, is entitled 
“Nocturne,” a title which seems to me unsatisfactory in 
that it gives one no idea, or, rather, a false idea, of the 
nature of the piece. That, however, is the title of the 
poem by which the music was inspired: 

Oh! Nightmare Planet, black with pain and sorrow, 
Dabbled with blood and masculate with tenes, 


Is there to dawn at length no bright tomorr« Ww 
After the darkness of these anguished years 


is dawning 


modern 


M. S. N 


[Facific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles; 1158 Filbert St., 


Commenting upon this work an anonymous writer says: 
“Jacobi has written a remarkable nocturne based on the 
great world struggle from which we have so _ happily 
emerged. Doubly remarkable because it is prophetic, for, 
although written at a time when things looked darkest, it 
is verily an apotheosis of the birth of the safety of world 


FREDERICK JACOBI, 


Distinguished American composer. 


democracy for which we all sacrificed. The work com- 
pers with a wonderful tonal picture of a No Man's 

Land of darkness and despair into which it seems impos- 
sible that a smgle ray of hopeful light can enter. Grad- 
ually, however, a faint glimmer dawns, filtering slowly but 


persistently thro ugh the clouds, which gradually dissipate 
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before the warmth, until, on the wings of a glorified ber- 
ceuse, a final victory and triumph for the better forces 
are born.” The outstanding features of the work are the 
opening picture of No Man’s Land, the gloomy, empt 
tragedy of war, and the magnificent burst of song whic 
answers the noet’s question, “Is there to dawn no bright 
tomorrow after the darkness of these anguished years?” 


A Valuable Contribution to Chamber Music 


It will seem strange to some readers to speak of “in- 
strumentation” in connection with a string quartet yet 
no one who has heard this Jacobi quartet could fail to 
realize to what an extraordinary extent the composer has 
produced his results by immensely clever instrumentation. 
No composer who was not very sure of himself would 
nave dared to undertake such a tone picture for the lim- 
ited resources of the quartet, and any but a master would 
liave failed. Jacobi has splendidly succeeded! He has 
produced a genuinely valuable addition to the literature 
of chamber music, one that will undoubtedly find its way 
through the chamber music organizations of the country. 
But, wherever it may be played, it will never. be better 
performed than on the occasion of this, its first, public 
hearing. The members of the quartet—Persinger, Ford, 
Firestone and Britt—entered upon their task with en- 
thusiasm inspired both by admiration for the work and 
its composer. They produced all of that variety of color 
for which the work calls,: the coldness of the opening 
phrases, the warmth and passion of-the close. 

Other numbers on the program of the evening were, 
besides the Haydn quartet, which was joyously and deli- 
ciously played, and the “Nocturne,” the rollicking “Italian 
Serenade” of Wolf and a serenade by Theodore Gouvy 
for flute and strings. In this latter Elias Hecht was the 
flutist. In his capable hands the difficult and exacting 
part was rendered with great beauty, wealth of color, and 
with a fine sense of balance and phrasing. 

A First Rank Organization 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra are the most important 
organizations of the Pacific Coast. They are associated 
in a way, for Horace Britt, the cellist of the Chamber 
Music Society, is solo cellist with the orchestra; Louis 
Persinger, first violin and musical director of the quar- 
tet, is concertmaster of the orchestra ; while Louis Ford, 
second violin of the quartet, is second assistant concert- 
master of the orchestra. Firestone, viola of the quartet, 
was a member of the orchestra last season, but owing to 
poor health resulting from military duties, is confining his 
activities to the daily rehearsals of the quartet which Elias 
Hecht, its founder, insists upon. It is these daily rehears- 
als and the individual mastery of the members of the or- 
ganization which gives it claim to be considered among the 
best chamber music organizations of the country. It appears 
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necessary to reiterate these statements, for there is a feel- 
ing that anything that comes from the “wild and woolly” 
must be of the “wild and woolly” variety. That may have 
been so in the pioneer days of the past, but it is certainly 
not true with present conditions of financial support for 
this sort of artistic endeavor, and the importation of ar- 
tists of world repute such as those which constitute the 
personnel of this society. 


Symphony Plays Bloch Novelty 


A program consisting of Sibelius’ first symphony, Ernest 
Bloch’s “Scholemo,” and Beethoven's “Leonore” overture 
No. 3, was given by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra under the leadership of Alfred Hertz on Friday after- 
noon January 3, and repeated Sunday afternoon, January 
5. The accomplishment of the orchestra in the symphony 
and the overture may be dismissed with a word. It is 
sufticient to say that ic played as it always does, splendidly. 
There was sonority of tone, precision of attack, perfect 
intonation and phrasing. The interpretations were sane 
and normal, as Hertz’s interpretations always are, and the 
large audience evinced its appreciation by hearty applause. 
As to the novelty, that any of us “understood” the work 
is to be greatly doubted. It would require a number of 
hearings to grasp even the vaguest outlines of it. Yet it was 
enjoyed. Horace Britt, to whose capable and experienced 
hands the cello solo part was confided, made his part indi- 
vidually interesting without giving it undue prominence. 
He evidently realized fully that this was not a solo work 
accompanied by the orchestra, but that the orchestra and 
the ‘solo were equally important features of the complex 
and heterogeneous whole. Mr. Britt overcame the un- 
precedented difficulties of the work with amazing ease, 
dignity and charm. He seemed, also, to realize the humor 
of the babbling old libertine-philosopher “who composed 
the Ecclesiastes while collecting his thousand wives and 
concubines from foreign lands.” 

No less amazing was the achievement of the orchestra 
in surmounting the great difficulties with which this score 
is obviously replete. The difficulties of intonation must 
he tremendous. They are certainly difficult for the listener 
to grasp, yet so logical and expressive are these discords, 
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or dissonances, if they should be so named, that one feels 
instinctively that a false note would be immediately de- 
tected. 

That the werk was received with enthusiasm would be 
too much to say. There was warm applause, directed, 
probably, towards Mr. Britt, whose brilliant rendition of 
the solo was recognized. But the public was no doubt 
mystified. How cculd it be otherwise? It is unthinkable 
that even the professional portion of the public could fully 
grasp the beauties of such a complex score, with its end- 
less “modernisms,” at a single hearing. Yet the public, 
and especially the professional musicians, should be in- 
finitely grateful to Mr. Hertz for giving the Far West an 
opportunity to hear these masterpieces of the great mod- 
erns. This work is the newest of the novelties. It was 
published but yesterday and has had but one or two per- 
formances. San Francisco whether it knows it or not is 
honored by its early performance here, and its successful 
rendition is onc more feather in the much befeathered 
caps of Mr. Hertz, Mr. Britt and the members of. the or- 
chestra. 


A Godowsky Recital 


Before an audience which crowded the Savoy Theatre, 
Leopold Godowsky gave last Sunday the one recital in 
San Francisco which his many engagements admit of, 
under the efficient management of Selby Oppenheimer. 
The master pianist played a program noteworthy for its 
variety and catholicity. It opened with Grieg, whose bal- 
lad in the form of- variations on a Norwegian theme was 
given a reading characterized by warmth and brilliancy, 
and it closed with the toccata from Saint-Saéns’ fifth piano 
concerto, taken at a speed which thrilled the audience and 
brought it to its feet with enthusiasm. Between the two 
were compositions of Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, Rachman- 
inoff, MacDowell and Godowsky himself, whose delight- 
ful “Humoresque,” from the recently published “Minia- 
tures,” showed the great pianist to be a gifted composer 
as weli. The MacDowell “March Wind” and the “Reflec- 
tions in the Water” of Debussy were thoroughly poetic 
in their interpretation and, in some respects, the most sat- 
isfying pieces on the program. (Is MacDowell finally 
coming into his own, that his works are performed with- 
out being labeled “American” ?) 


Many Engagements for Jerome Uhl 


Jerome Uhl, who is wintering here, is rapidly becoming 
a favorite and has accepted many engagements in this 
city and surroundings. Among his recent appearances 
was the big Christmas tree festival at the Civic Center, 
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where Mr. Uhl sang in the open air for nearly thirty 
thousand people, His big, resonant voice was easily heard 
in all parts of the square, and he was accorded a rousing 
demonstration. On New Year’s Eve he sang at the Fair- 
mont Hotel a program including the prologue to “Pag- 
liacci,” the “Toreador Song,” Godard’s “Lullaby,” and a 
group of Scotch ballads. Next week he is to be heard 
daily at the Tivoli Theatre, accompanied by Uda Waldrop, 
whose playing for the pictures is arousing much favorable 
comment. SE 


12,000 CITIZENS OF BERKELEY 
JOIN IN HOLIDAY PAGEANT 


Charles Keeler Writes Story and Sam Hume Directs 
It—Oakland Notes 
Oakland, Cal., January 3, 1919. 

Under cloudless skies Berkeley held a great open-air 
Christmas pageant in Victory Square, it being estimated 
that twelve thousand citizens participated in the commu- 
nity celebration. Charles Keeler, the California poet, 
wrote the story of the pageant, and Prof. Sam Hume, 
director of the Greek Theatre, was director of the pageant. 
A great Christmas tree towered above the crowds and 
4,300 children received gifts. Directing various groups 
of singers representing the Allies were: Mrs. Elmer Mor- 
rish, Amy Holman, Mabel Wilson, Adele Gilbert, Mar- 
garet Taylor, Adelaide Taylor, Esther Williams, Florence 
Morrison; Uncle Sam, John Bourse; Santa Claus, J. S. 
Mills; Herald, Fred Cousins; Goddess of Liberty, Milo 
Christensen. The High School Students’ Band and the 
Merchants’ Band furnished patriotic music for the occa- 
sion. Mayor Samuel C. Irving extended the Yuletide 
greetings. 

Oakland Sings the New Year In 


“Sing the New Year In” was the characteristic call sent 
out by the War Camp Community Service to the Oakland 
and Kast Bay public, and in reply thousands of persons 
assembled in the Municipal auditorium to join in the 
New Year’s Eve celebrations. The program provided 

music by the celebrated Marine 
t Band from Mare Island; motion 
= pictures; Ralph Bingham, noted 
humorist ; vocal solos, commun- 
ity singing under the direction 
of Glenn H. Woods, director of 
singing in the Oakland public 
schools; and selections by the 
Rotary Club Quartet. Tableaux 
were staged by the girls of the 
War Camp Community Service 
under the direction of Esther 
Snyder. 


i 
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Notes 


Lydia Sturtevant, operatic 
singer has planned a series of 
= concert recitals for the winter. 
a As she intends to make indi- 
= vidual trips to fulfil her concert 
= engagements, her classes at 
= Berkeley will continue during 
| the daytime. 

5 Another East Bay singer who 
= is busy this winter is Mme. 
= Stella Jelica, coloratura soprano 
a who, during the summer and 

fall, did much concert work for 
Mis the sailors and soldiers in camps 

around the bay. Mme. Jelica 
has been studying for some time past with Jean Criticos. 

“A Song of Peace,” a new carol recently published, was 
composed by D. P. Hughes, well known in local musical 
circles, and Hannah Laura Stevens, of Oakland. It is 
arranged for all voices and for quartet. Mrs. Stevens is 
the mother of Lander Stevens, the actor, and of Ashton 
Stevens, the dramatic critic. Mr, Hughes is director of 
the Hughes Choral Club, an organization of many years’ 
standing. 

The Mills Club held a recent meeting at the Abbey, the 
beautiful old English organ studio of William W. Car- 
ruth, The program was presented by Mrs. J. W. Porter, 
soprano; Robert Rourke, violinist, and Ruby Moore, ac- 
companist. Owing to illness, Mr. Carruth was unable to 
take part in the program. 

For the recital after the service on December 29 at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Clarence Eddy, organist, 
played a composition by the well known composer and 
teacher, William J. McCoy, whose “Naiad’s Idyl,” from 
the “Hamadryads,” arranged by Clarence Eddy, was given 
a fine interpretation. The other number was Melchiorre 
Mauro Cottone’s “Marcia Festiva,” which is new and was 
played by Mr, Eddy for the first time. 

Nearly a hundred girls, members of the girls’ division 
of the War Camp Community Service, formed into squads 
and sang carols throughout the city from six to seven 
o’clock Christmas morning and evening. The residents 
were asked to put lights in their windows if they wished 
to be serenaded. The carollers were led by May Denke, 
assisted by Calla Macque. ey 


SAN DIEGO WELCOMES 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 





San Diego, Cal., December 26, 1918. 

At Christmas time San Diego looks forward to seeing 
Mme. Schumann-Heink home for the holidays, and this 
year was no exception to her rule of spending Christmas 
at home. But this year it was not for a rest or for her 
own: pleasure, but because “her boys” wanted her to sing 
for them, and this is an appeal that is never ignored. Just 
two days in San Diego was all she could spare, and to give 
that time to the boys she loves the great singer rushed 
across the continent and back again. And two busy days 
they were with meeting friends and making arrangements 
for the concerts and rehearsals. At 8 o’clock on Christ- 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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ROSA RAISA 


THE GREAT DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


writes as follows 
concerning the 














Marsan & Hamlin 
PIANO: 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen: 


The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is with- 
out doubt absolutely 
the most perfect piano 
that | have ever 


known. 


It is equally ideal 
in presenting the deli- 
cate charm of Mozart 
or the most taxing 
compositions of the 


modern writers. 
(Signed) 
ROSA RAISA 
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are now holding auditions for their 
winter concert series. All those de- 
siring to perform, and all composers 
who wish hearings, kindly communi- 
cate at once with the Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


Postage should accompany all manuscripts 
for their return 


RHEA SILBERTA 412 W. 148th st. New York 
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Some Laudatory Comments of Friedheim’s Art 


Following are some recent press comments which were 
published, and refer to the pianism of Arthur Friedheim: 

Arthur Freidheim is the most individual performer I have ever 
heard. A very few executants equal him in mere finger dexterity, 
but he surpasses them all in his gigantic strength at the instru- 
ment and in marvelous clearness and brilliancy. At times he 
plays with the unbridled impetuosity of a cyclone; and even while 
apparently dealing the piano mighty blows, which from other hands 
would sound forced and discordant, they never cease to be melo- 
dious. This musical, penetrating quality of touch is the chief 
charm of Friedheim’s playing. He makes the piano sing, but its 
voice is full and sonorous. If he plays a pianissimo passage the 
effect is as clear and sweet as a perfectly attuned silver bell, and 
his graduated increase or diminution of tone is the acme of artistic 
finish. No living pianist performs Liszt's compositions so well as 
Friedheim. Friedheim is one of the most enjoyable and_inspir- 
iting of the great pianists. His playing of Liszt’s “Second Rhap- 
sody” produces an electric shock; and once heard from him “La 
Campanella” remains in the memory an ineffaceable tone poem. 
To me he has made likewise indelible Chopin's lovely D flat major 
prelude.—-Albert Morris Bagby. 


Arthur Friedheim is the greatest Liszt interpreter of today. 
August Spannuth. 


The eminent friend and pupil of Franz Liszt and the greatest 
living interpreter of his works, Arthur Friedheim gave an_exhi- 
bition of pianistic pyrotechnics which absolutely bewildered and 
captured the audience. 

Arthur Friedheim was dragged out on the platform, his overcoat 
taken from his back, while he was forced to the piano to play an- 
other encore in response to the interminable and riotous applause. 
He played an all Liszt program.—Charles D. Isaacson, 

Arthur Friedheim is a pianist who can play Liszt as Liszt ought 
to be played. Aeolian audience finds him artist of rare delicacy and 
poetic feeling——Henry Krehbeil. 

When I listen to Arthur Friedheim I close my eyes and I seem 

to hear the master, Franz Liszt.—Louis Karpath, 
Rules prohibiting encores were scattered to the winds at the 
Metropolitan Opera House concert Sunday night, when Arthur 
Friedheim, the great Liszt player of this day, was the star attrac- 
tion.—Leonard Liebling. 


Arthur Friedheim showed that he can play other composers be- 
sides Liszt in first class fashion. As interpreter of Liszt’s great 
sonata no one quite equals him, Liszt himself could hardly have 
bettered Arthur Friedheim’s performance.—-Henry T, Finck. 


“Max Rosen Proves Master of Violin” 


The following press comments refer to the appearance 
of Max Rosen, the distinguished violinist, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland,eOhio: 

Max Rosen, the young violinist, who was heard for the first time 
in Cleveland at yesterday morning's musicale in Hotel Statler, 
unites uncommonly brilliant gifts of artistry with a most engagin 
presence. Needless to say, his combination of much to be ised 
attributes worked its accustomed spell, and Mr. Rosen was left 
in no doubt as to the pleasure he afforded his hearers, This 
eighteen year old boy is a master of his instrument. He is already 
a performer of genuine distinction and remarkable charm; and_he 
possesses, furthermore, a singularly ingratiating personality, Mr. 
Rosen’s tone is warm, persuasive and of ample volume. Its qualit 
is invariably musical, and the lovely voicing and phrasing of mel- 
odic episodes was an outstanding feature of his performance. 
Indeed, one must go far to hear more beattiful cantilena playing. 
Rosen's deft fingers and supple bowing arm know no tec 
nical obstacles and his intonation is impeccable. With such an 
equipment his success was assured,—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan 


uary 4, 1919. 


Mr. 


eeere, 
First o 


He has 


Max Rosen played beautifully with a numerous list of ¢ 
each of which would entitle him to serious recognition. 
all, I imagine, is his tone, which seems almost perfect. 
all that we expect from the virtuoso, and individual conception 
of the war horses of the violinists, a technic that will stand the 
test of anything written for his instrument, good mental balance 
and a deep rooted mental opinion of things.—Cleveland News, 


January 4, 1919. 

The latest “genius” to astonish us is Max Rosen. His playing 
is marked by an entire absence of self consciousness—straightfor- 
ward and sincerely honest. His technic shone with brilliant corus- 
cation* and with absolute defiance of intricacies. That this young 
artist is thoroughly equipped with the essentials of eminent artistry 
is a verified fact. His program was rendered in a manner only to 
the born elect.—Cleveland Press, January 4, 1919. 


In all his playing there was faultless technic, good taste and a 
repose of manner, a manly poise not often found in so young a 
player.—Cleveland Topics, January 4, 1919. 


Balfour and Breeskin in Ithaca Recital 


The joint recital given on December 13 in Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Constance Balfour, soprano, and Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist, was accorded a very enthusiastic reception. Every 
selection on the program was encored, and in addition, 
before leaving the stage for the last time, Mr. Breeskin 
was compelled to play four extra numbers. The music 
was of a high order, and all the selections were rendered 
with the skill and training of true artists. Josef Adler 
was an acceptable accompanist. Below are a few com- 
ments on this recital which appeared in the press of De- 


cember 14: 

Mr. Breeskin played with great feeling, 
that was really remarkable, . . . Wieniaweki’s “Souvenir de 
Moscow” afforded the best opportunity for a dioplay of technic 
and was played with great spirit. Altogether, Mr. reeskin is one 
of the most finished violinists ever heard in this city, excepting, 
of course, Kreisler and Mischa Elman. ‘ Miss Balfour made 
her debut with the aria from Louise “Depuis le Jour.” She sang 
it well, handling her voice easily, and with an unusually clear 
enunciation. The last number on the program, “The Winds,” writ- 
ten for Miss Balfour by Grace Adele Freebey, was, next to the 
Charpentier aria, the most pleasing number on her program.— 


Ithaca Journal. 


Elias Breeskin and Constance Balfour were given a veritable 
ovation of appreciation.—/thaca Daily News. 


and displayed a technic 


Marie Sundelius’ Success in “Oberon” 


Mme. Sundelius who has made a striking hit with her 
one aria in “Oberon”—the more striking because the num- 
ber is so short—was complimented as follows by the New 


York press: 

A mermaid in a canary colored robe, with long, black locks, 
was Marie Sundelius, who sang her small part exquisitely. I 
the sirens had voices like hers the beguiled mariners must have 
felt they did not lose their lives for nothing.—Evening Mail, De- 


cember 30, 1918. 
had a siren’s coax to it, due to Marie Sun- 


The mermaid's song 
December 30. 


delius.—Evening Sun, 


Marie Sundelius’ “Mermaid’s Song” was the finest bit of singing, 
by reason of her purity and steadiness of tone, her correction of 
phrasing, lack of affectation, her smooth, limpid cantilena and her 


perfect diction. It was only 4 momentary delight, but the moment 
was ingratiating and refreshing.—Tribune, December 29. 


The “Mermaid’s Song” in “Oberon” wa i 
Marie Sundelius.—Sun, December 29. cate cite died 


Where does one find lovelier melody than in th id’ 
cong, Tis Pleasant,” beautifully came by Marie Sundelius?)— 
Globe, December 30. 


Marie Sundelius sang her “Mermaid’s Song” as she sings every- 
thing, artistically —James Gibbons Huneker, The Timea” Shosene 
ver 29. 


Alda a Program Maker of Discretion 


Frances Alda, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang her way into the hearts of hundreds 
of people of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., when she sang at a con- 
cert there recently. It was this artist’s first appearance in 
that city, and she was given a most cordial and enthusias- 
tic reception. The critic on one of the leading papers re- 
ferred to her work on this occasion in the following man- 
ner: 

In the first place, Alda is a joy to the visual sense. oa 
Again, she is a program maker of discretion and of the best com- 
mon sense. She does not disdain the songs that make appeal, nor 
confine the utmost of her effort to the more trying creations that 
always have a place in a scheme, but she is bent on showing that 
the modern day has its song treasures and that America is making 
contribution to them. . . . _Contrasted with recitals of colora- 
ture, where one is allowed to sit practically unmoved by anythin 
except wonder, Alda brought moments of intense feeling and o 
enchained interest and sympathy. . . . The aria from “Madame 
Butterfly” actually brought the picture of the illfated little Japanese 


SUA 


FRANCES ALDA, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company. 


Prima donna 


WM 
utter trust, as she tells Susuki 


She so graded her tone as to 
and its pitiful shadow of 


maiden and her confiding and 
that “he will return, I know it.’ 
suggest this very childish confidence 
fate. 

After a very complimentary review of Mme. Alda’s art, 


the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader wound up with this para- 


gta : 

Aria is among the few who have in the war times the war time 
songs and given them with a fervor and depth that is possible only 
in the few. ‘ 


Werrenrath Handles “Russians” Skillfully 


Reinald Werrenrath presented a new group of songs 
called “Russians,” by Daniel Gregory Mason, to lines by 
Witter Bynner, on November 15 and November 16, when 
he appeared with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. These 
very difficult, ultra modern songs, which Mr, Mason wrote 
and dedicated to Mr. Werrenrath, had their initial per- 
formance and won great praise for the baritone in his 
skillful handling of them. A few press comments of his 
singing on this occasion follow: 

Reinald Werrenrath, so representative of the best type of Ameri- 
can musicianship, raised his fine baritone voice in three different 
musical mediums.—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


He sang with style, taste, and brains, and with a voice which, 
season by season, takes on volume and quality.—Chicago Tribune. 


He has a magnificent voice. one that has developed from bein 
creditable the first time he appeared in Chicago yo something 
almost startlingly good. It is robust and stirring in quality; it 
would seem to be unlimited in power, and in the course of its 
training it has developed an ecrunciation that is a joy to the ear.— 
Chicago Journal. ny 


The program afforded Mr. Werrenrath opportunities for the dis- 
play of his sich, well ny ~% intelligently handled voice, for 
lis artistic and musical gifts, and for his excellent diction in. 
Italian and Freach-Chicane News. Bee Iwas 


Mr. Werrenrath has a manly, agreeable, sympathetic baritone of 
wide range. He is not afraid of a low nor does he balk at an 
upper G, Both are taken without the effort denoting vocal limita- 
tions.—Chicago American, 


Reinald Werrenrath did his share to admiration. “The Russians” 
make heavy demands upon the declamatory powers of the singer 
upon his musicianship, and also upon his physical strength, Ali 
of these demands Mr. Werrenrath met with surety. He was ready 
ord byes and 8 oeeenoene of enunciation which was a con- 
stant pleasure. on’t believe that anybody coulc 
better.— Chicago Pvst. se A cprmrtuecell ae, abbr. cx 
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phony, written for the dedication of the organ. The choir 


of this church will sing, assisted by the soloists, Inez 
Barbour, Rose Bryant, Lambert Murphy and Frank 
Croxton. 
Klamroth’s City and Country Studios 
Wilfried Klamrcth’s winter studios are at 124 East 


Thirty-ninth street, New York, where many eminent sing- 
ers of America have regular instructions. His summer 
school for some years past, from June to October, has been 
at Hillbourne Farm, Vai!’s Gate, Orange County, N. Y. 


Warford and Gilberté Honor Granville 


On Thursday evening, January 2, Claude Warford and 
Hallett Gilberté gave a reception at the former’s studio in 
honor of Charles Norman Granville, baritone. Mr, Gran- 
ville, well known in New York as one of our active con- 
cert artists and teachers, is now head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the Louisville (Ky.) Conservatory of Music. Not- 
withstanding a stormy night, a large number of guests at- 
tended and were entertained by a program of Warferd 
and Gilberté songs, featured by Cora Remington, soprano ; 
Harriet McConnell, contralto, and the guest of honor, who 
made a splendid impression with Warford’s “Earth Is 
Enough” and Gilberté’s “Devil’s Love Song.” 

Special Musical Features at St. Luke’s Home 


There were special musical features in connection with 
the Christmas services it) the chapel of St. Luke’s Home 
for Aged Women, Broadway and 114th street, Sunday, 
December 29. The eighty gentlewomen who are bene- 
ficiaries of the institution enjoyed, in addition to the carol 
singing, two solos by Lucille Savoie, a talented coloratura 
soprano, pupil of Katharine Evans Von Klenner, the well 
known teacher. Her numbers were “Light of My Life” 
and “Sun of My Soul,” from Gaul’s oratorio, “The Ten 


Virgins.” 


Dr. Wolle Gives All-Bach Program 

Chromatic Club. on Decem- 
ber 14, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., organizer 
and conductor of the Bach Choir, whose annual festivals 
bring to that city musical pilgrims from all over the coun 
try, gave an all-Bach program of organ music in St. Paul’s 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. The stately interior of this old 
edifice proved a fitting background for a program of this 


Under the auspices of the 


character, and the Buffalo Courier of December 15, in 
commenting on Dr. Wolle’s work, said: 

The elucidation of Bach to the lay mind, and even to musicians 
of considerable knowledge is always a heroic task, but Dr. Wolle 


such constant 
his hands the 


vitality and inspired 


invests this great stylist with ; 
message is 


eloquence of musical expression that at 
lelivered with gratifying results. 





Sturkow-Ryder at Illinois University 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s recent appearance at the Uni 
versity of Illinois elicited the following glowing tributes 
from the press of November 18 for this prominent Chi- 
cago pianist and composer: 

It has been said that the piano and the organ 
ments which give the effect of the orchestra. This effect is rarely 
achieved, but it can be truly said that Mme. Sturkow-Ryder knows 
how to do it, for at one moment she is making her instrument 
thunder out passages by the brasses and heavy instruments of the 
orchestra, and the next is holding her audience enthralled with the 
violins. Her ability to do this comes from an ex 
and a keen scnse of tonal values, plus the greatest 
Urbana Daily Courier 


are the only instru 


delicacy of the 
cellent technic, k 1 
interpretative genius. . 


asset of all 


HIGH JINKS, AUGUST, 


The above photograph was taken of Antoine De Vally, the Belgian tenor, singing “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
(Arthur A. Penn) at the Bohemian High Jinks last August. 
(Zo Elliott) and both songs were received most enthusiastically. 
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Mr. De Vally also featured “The Long, Long Trail,” z 


The song, “So Dear,” composed by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, and 
sung by Warren Pr roctor, was the favorite of the audience at the 
first concert of the University Course, given at the auditorium last 
night. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist who combines a delightful 
personality with exceptional technic. She showed clearly that she 
understands the spirit of the composer, and her sympathetic inter- 
pretation almost justifies the use of the word “re-creation.”—The 
Daily Illini. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is a woman of 
a pianist who displays exceptional technic. 
Sazette. 


charming personality, and 
The Champagne Daily 


Crowded Church Hears Yon in Syracuse 


Pietro A. Yon, the eminent Italian concert organist, gave 
a recital in the Mizpah auditorium, First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., on December 17, before an audience 
which packed the church to overflowing. The occasion 
proved to be one of the most enjoyable recitals of the 
season. His program contained Pagella’s sonata No. 2; 
“Christmas Rhapsody,” by Gigou; “Elan du cceur,” P. A. 
Yon; Bach’s prelude and fugue in A minor, as well as 
his sonata in E major, and “Concert Study,” by P. A. 
Yon. As encores, Mr. Yon played his own divertissement 
and “Christmas in Sicily,” which were well received. 

In the Diapason of January 1, 1919, Charles M. Courboin 
speaks as follows of Mr. Yon’s achievements: 

Pietro A. Yon is unquestionably one of the few great masters 
of the organ. Besides being a finished organist, he is a thorough 
musician. He is an orchestral conductor of note and his under- 
standing of the orchestra is very much in evidence in his organ 
playing. He is absolutely without mannerisms and the listener 
may sit at ease, undisturbed by the annoying movements so un- 
necessary and so distracting, yet so often seen in organists. Mr. 
Yon is an organist of superlative ability and finish, and a real 
artist. 


Pianos Autographed by Cottlow 


Even pianos nowadays are prize packages, and unless 
yours can boast, besides the name of its niakers dominat- 
ing the keyboard, of the name of some famous artist 
engraved on its plate, you really should have the over- 
sight remedied at once! Down in Memphis the Steinway 
agency has a lovely grand which was recently autographed 
by Augusta Cottlow, one of America’s best woman pian- 
ists, after one of her recitals there. Surely so pleasing 
a reminder of this noted pianist and her own stirring art 
cannot fail to be an incentive for emulation and inspira- 
tion to whatsoever hands might play those identical keys; 
and in order that neither tide nor time may destroy such 
valuable inspiration a jeweler has carefully engraved the 
outlines of Miss Cottlow’s signature on the plate. 


Fay Foster in Detroit 


The last meeting of the Fine Arts Club in Detroit was 
of particular interest owing to the presence of the dis- 


tinguished composer, Fay Foster, who was the club's 
guest of honor on this occasion. A number of Miss Fos- 
ter’s compositions were delightfully given particularly 


charming being the “Japanese Sketches,” sung by Winni- 
fred Scripps Ellis in costume with appropriate action. 

Miss Foster was entertained by Mrs. Ellis, they being 
Id friends but not having met since Méiss Foster’s return 
from her long soiourn abroad. A _ reception had been 
planned by Mrs. Ellis for Miss Foster but the composer’s 
New York engagements unfortunately prevented her from 
remaining in Detroit so long a time. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers a Daughter 


On December 30 the home of Thomas Chalmers, bari 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera. and Mrs. Chalmers was 
made happy by the arrival of a daughter. This is the sec 
ond young member of the Chalmers family. the first 
daughter now being four and one-half years old 
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The ASK MR. PERFIELD Cooperative Music 
School Credit Certificate Chain Pian Method for 
Universal affiliated Service was founded in 1905 
by T. H. PERFIELD and operation has already 
begun in over 4,000 examination centers among 
78,000 pupils from ocean to ocean. A CLEARING 
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— of the high cost of a musical education. 
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FREE TRIAL LESSON. The Na 
tional Conservatory of Music, Inc., 
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if ona divided among music lovers. They have agreed 
to allow a great amount in the above stated way. 
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eA 6 XORIFFITH 


Teacher of FLOR of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artisin and Teachers, 
318 West 82d ST., NEW YORK Ci7'Y. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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BASS BARITONE 
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ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
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COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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Teachers and Students! 
Musical Memory, 54 Exer- 
cises. 
Intellectual Memory, 10 Exer- 
cises. 
Fore Feeling, 15 Exercises, 
the three, $10.00. 


How to Memorize Music, 14 
Exercises, $10.00. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street New York 
Phone Bryant 3247 
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mas Eve the first concert took place in Pershing Plaza, 
opposite the Grant Hotel. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the time of her arrival here, 
the concert had not been announced until late in the after- 
noon, but the crowd was so great that traffic had to be 
kept off the streets surrounding the Plaza for the protec- 
tion of the audience that overflowed into the streets. The 
program had been arranged by the War Camp Community 
Service and opened with “America,” led by Wallace 
Moody, director of community singing. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s offerings were “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod) and 
“When the Boys Come Hoe,” a favorite number with 
her since the beginning of the war, and in these she was 
ably supported by Nina Fletcher, violinist, and Florence 
Schinkel Gray, pianist. At the conclusion she sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

As soon as this program was finished, the diva was 
rushed out to Camp Kearny, fifteen miles away, for the 
midnight mass at the Knights of Columbus Hall, this 
being the real object of her visit to Camp Kearny at this 
time. Having a little time to spare before the mass, she 
most generously arranged an impromptu concert for her 
boys, giving six selections. 

As a prelude to the mass Mme. Schumann-Heink sang 
“The Rosary” (Nevin), this being especially requested, as 
it had been so much enjoyed at a similar occasion last 


year 
Midnight Mass 


The music at the mass was as follows: “Kyrie” (Rose- 


wig), choir; “Gloria” (Leonard), choir; “Credo” (Rose- 
wig), choir; offertory, “Ave Maria” (Gounod), Mme. 
Schumann-Heink; “Sanctus” (Gounod), choir; “Agnus 
Dei” (Bizet), Schumann-Heink; “Adeste Fidelis,” choir. 


After spending Christmas Day at her home here, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink left the next morning for Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va., where she had promised to sing to the 
50,000 soldiers and wounded men stationed there on New 
Year’s Day. 
Christmas Carols 

On Christmas Night, four quartets under the leadership 
of’ Mrs. L. L. Rowan sang Christmas carols from the bal- 
conies of the buildings in the Exposition grounds for the 
benefit of the service men stationed in Balboa Park. This 
is a custom that originated at the time the Exposition was 
opened in 1915, and has been kept up ever since. ; 

N. F. M. 


FIRST OF SONATA EVENINGS 
PROVES LOS ANGELES ATTRACTION 


Lyric Club and “The Messiah” Concerts Draw Large 
Audiences 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 2, 1919. 

The first of the sonata evenings by May Macdonald 
Hope and Josef Rosenfeld and assisting artists was given 
December 13, before the distractions of Christmas festivi- 
ties had commenced, and a gratifying audience enjoyed 
their very delightful concert. May Macdonald Hope, the 
pianist, who is also manager, was in fine form, her in- 
tense personality pervading everything she did and 
coloring her splendid accompaniments of the soloists. 
Both the opening number by Lekeu and the trio by Arthur 
Foote which closed the program were so delightfully ren- 
dered it was difficult to say which was more appreciated. 
The latter gave an opportunity for Robert Alten’s mu- 
sicianly work at the cello. 

Mary Gowan, contralto, was the soloist and her first 
number, the dramatic air from “L’enfant prodigue,” 
showed the unusual range of her voice. Augusta Holmes’ 
exquisite “L’heure rose” and “L’heure d'or,” followed by 
two very unusual songs by Harold Webster, were Miss 
Gowan’s closing numbers and she responded to an insistent 
encore with another Webster song. 


First Lyric Club Concert 


Not even a prospective rainy evening could keep the 
Lyric Club admirers away from the first concert of the 
season and a large audience applauded the appearance of 
the white gowned singers. A specially warm welcome was 
given to Jean .Ponlui, the popular director of both the 
Lyric and the Ellis Clubs, and Mrs. Henmore Robinson, 
the accompanist, who plays every number from memory. 
She was made to bow her acknowledgments again and 
again. Gertrude Ross’ “Peace,” from her War Trilogy, 
had been arranged for the club and not only was it most 
appropriate, but it is far more beautiful in this form than 
as a solo. Mrs. Ross was in a box and her delight was 
quite as evident as that of the audience. It would not 
he quite fair at this time to say much of the quality of 
the club work, for a number of vacant chairs attested to 
the ruthlessness of the epidemic and yet, notwithstanding 
absences and delayed rehearsals, there were some fine ef- 
fects and Mr. Ponliu’s careful attention to phrasing and 
attacks was, as always, very noticeable. The Zoellners 
played beautifully. Neseciatly lovely was the dainty bit 
by Goosens, “The Farm.” This splendid quartet which 
now belongs to Los Angeles is on tour and will not be 
heard here again until later in the spring. 


“The Messiah” Performance 


Last Sunday “The Messiah” was given, and given most 
admirably. John Smallman, baritone, made his first ap- 
pearance as director of the Oratorio Society. He was 
assisted by Henry,Schoenfeld and the Woman’s Orchestra 
and the soloists were Grace James, soprano, Nell Lock- 
wood, contralto, Harold Proctor, tenor, and Dr. Jenent, 
bass. When a chorus has to be repeated it speaks well 
for both director and singers, and the audience demanded 
another hearing of “Unto Us a Child Is Born.” 

ae bag. & 


HONOLULU HAS BUSY SEASON 


Honolulu, January 2, 1919. 


The Selinsky Quintet has been busy the past few weeks. 
The fourth and fifth concerts of the regular series were 
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given November 29 and December 13. A special Red 
Cross concert was given at the Bijou Theatre with net 
proceeds of over $700 to the Red Cross. A children’s 
—— was given at Kawaiahao Seminary on Decem- 

r 18. 

The program of November 29 consisted of the trio, op. 
34, Chaminade; quartet, E flat, Dittersdorf; piano quartet, 
E flat. Schumann; and Max Selinsky, violinist, played as 
the solo number the Mendelssohn E minor concerto (last 
two movements). Mr. Selinsky played the andante with 
iovely round tene, and the finale was taken at a very fast 
tempo with clear, crisp technic and a happy interpreta- 
tion. He was given quite an ovation, and played the Schu- 
hert-Wilhelmj “Am Meer” for an encore. 


May Mukle, Soloist 


At the fifth concert the program had for ensemble num- 
bers the Beethoven trio, op. 11; the Tschaikowsky “An- 
dante Cantabile,” the finale from a Haydn quartet, and 
the Schumann quintet in E flat. 

May Mukle was soloist at this concert, in the “Varia- 
tions Symphoniques” of Boellmann. All that the critics 
have said of the playing of this violoncellist is true, and 
more. She took the audience by storm with the myriads 
of colors and forms she gave to the beautiful theme and 
was compelled to play two encores. Her encores were 
her own charming piece, “Light as Wind,” and Schubert’ $ 
“Litany.” Miss Mukle has made a deep impression in 
Honolulu. Rebecca Clarke, violist of the quintet, has given 
three talks on the programs, which have been largely 
attended and much interest manifested in the analysis of 
some of these masterpieces of chamber music. 


January 


Resnikoff Gives Three Song Recitals 


Three successive intimate song recitals have been viven 
in Greenwich House, New York, by Vladimir Resnikoff, 
baritone. The first recital, on December 15, included. 
among other numbers, a group of “Siberian Exile Songs” 
and a first hearing of Schminke’s “My Rock of Ages.” At 
the December 22 recital works by Moussorgsky were fea- 
tured, and in the group of “Little Russian Folksongs” two 
of them were sung without accompaniment—“The Penni- 
less Choomak” and “The Booriak.” The last concert of the 
series took place on December 20, when compositions by 
Sibelius, Sinding, Szymanowsky, Rimsky- Korsakoff, Tane- 
jev and Moussorgsky were heard, in addition to a group 
of “Great Russian Folksongs.” Oscar E. Schminke was 
the accompanist. 


A Czimbalom Solo at the Rivoli 


Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody, with a czimbalom 
solo by Bela Nyary, is the chief musical attraction offered 
by the Rivoli orchestra this week, with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Erno Rapee conducting alternately. Selections from 
Carl Hoschnajs rellicking “Three Twins” are offered as 
the interlude number. David Mendoza, concertmaster, 
plays the Meditation from “Thais,” by Massenet, before 
an appropriate John Wenger background, and Gladys Rice, 
“The Rosary.” Firmin Swinnen, organist, contributes Du- 
bois’ “Toccata” in G major. J. Van Cleft Cooper is at 
the organ console during the intermediary performances. 





¥ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage 
ments secw 
Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students now in session. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone 6221 Bryant Write for particulars 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., BOSTON 
Six Songs, Francis Hopkinson 

Composer Francis Hopkinson’s name is conspicuously absent 
from the biographical dictionaries of musicians, but there is said 
to be a letter extant in which he calls the attention of his friend, 
George Washington, to a volume containing eight of his songs. 
ae letter bears the date of December, 1788, and contains the fol- 
owing: 
lenevas small the reputation may be that I shall derive 

from this work, I cannot, I believe, be refused the credit of 

being the first native of the United States who has produced 

a musical composition. If the attempt should not be too se- 

verely treated, others may be encouraged to venture on the 

path yet untrodden in America, and the arts in succession will 
take root and flourish amongst us.” 

As the winter was severe in that year, the letter took two months 
to reach Mount Vernon from Philadelphia, but as soon as George 
aoe received the songs he replied to Francis Hopkinson as 
ollows: 

“My dear Sir: If you had any doubts as to the reception 
your work would meet with or had the smallest reason to think 
you would need any assistance to defend it, you have not acted 
with your usual good judgment in the choice of a coadjutor. 
For should the tide of prejudice not flow in favor of it (and so 
various are the tastes, opinions and whims of men that even 
the sanction of divinity does not insure universal concurrence), 
what, alas, can I do to support it? I can neither sing one 
of the songs, nor raise a single note on any instrument to 
convince the unbelieving. But ‘I have, however, one argument 
which will prevail with persons of true taste (at least in Amer- 
ica). I can tell them it is the production of Mr. Hopkinson, 

“With the compliments of Mrs. Washington added to mine 
for you and yours, am, dear sir, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Georce WAsHINGTON.” 
The publishers of the new volume of old songs have sent with 

the music a few facts concerning Francis Hopkinson, who has 
unfortunately been overlooked by historians. 

Francis Hopkinson, who could thus justly lay claim to the 
honor of being the first American cémposer, was one of the 
notable men of that time. A signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, a member of the Convention of 1787 which drew 
up the Constitution of the United States, first Tiles of the 
Admiralty Court in Pennsylvania, author of political pamphlets 
and satirical poems which were spread broadcast throughout 
the land and which exercised a powerful influence in moulding 
public opinion, intimate friend of George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, he yet found time not only 
to compose music, but also to organize concerts in his native 
city, Philadelphia, where he was one of the leading patrons 
of the arts, to play tastefully upon both the organ and the 
harpsichord, and to invent and perfect a new method of quilling 
the harpsichord—which last achievement might have brought 
him additional fame and fortune, but for the fact that the harp- 
sichord was superseded a few years later by a new instrument 
known as the “pianoforte.” 

Francis Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia, September 21, 
1737. In 1757 he was a member of the first class ever grad- 
uated from the College of Philadelphia. Four years later he 
was admitted to the bar and from that time he was_ constantly 
active in public service in one form or another, During his 
lifetime he held many offices, but up to the present time * is 
probably best known to students of American history as the 
author of the satirical poem “The Battle of the Kegs,” written 
in the second year of the Revolutionary War and achieving 
an extraordinary and widespread fame. 

There are many evidences that Francis Hopkinson was a man 
of wide culture and learning. His knowledge of musical liter- 
ature we can infer from his musical library, a large part of 
which has been preserved by his descendants, showing that he was 
familiar with the works of Handel, Martini, Arne, Pergolese, 
Purcell, Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Galuppi and Corelli. There is also a 
record of the concerts which he gave in Philadelphia, and there 
is ample evidence that he was the moving spirit of the musical 
life of that city both before and after the war. 

Francis Hopkinson's first song, “My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free,” was written in 1759, but was never pub- 
lished. This song is the first musical composition ever written 
in America by an American. The exact date of the composition 
of the other songs in the present volume is uncertain. None 
of them was written out in complete form by the composer, 
and they have never before been put into modern harmony 
and notation, Besides supplying a suitable accompaniment, it 
has been found necessary to alter the outline of the melodies 
at several points, as many of the phrases were distinctly un- 
vocal and the range of the notes was frequently too great for 
any but phenomenal voices. 

Harold Vincent Mitligan is the modern musician who has put 
these songs into notation that is familiar and added accompaniments 
for the piano. Whether the composer indicated any of the har- 
monies of the accompaniments or not is uncertain. But Harold 
Vincent Milligan has kept his additions in the style of the period. 
The piano parts might just as well have been written for the harp- 
sichord by Doctor Arne himself. This volume can be recommended, 
therefore, to all those who are interested in early American music. 
The songs are ready for concert use and they are fully as attrac- 
tive musically as most of the old music singers select for the first 
group of their song recital programs, The fact that they are the 
earliest examples of American music would not entitle them_to 
the attention of the public if they had no intrinsic merit. But 
as they are tuneful, quaint and ingenuous, as well 4s historically 
distinguished, they can be accepted gladly without too great inquiry 
into their artistic merits. he names of the songs are: “M 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” “O’er the Hills,” “Beneath 
a Weeping Willow’s Shade,” “Come, Fair Rosina,” “My Generous 
Heart Disdains,” “The Traveler Benighted.” The length of the 
songs can be gauged by the size of the album, which contains ex- 
actly thirty pages of music for the six songs. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


The following anthems, octavo, with sacred words, mostly from 
the Scriptures, and music for mixed voices with organ accom- 
paniment: 


“Turn Thy Face From My Sins” and “More Love to 
Thee, O Christ,” Daniel Protheroe 

“O Lord, Our Governor,” John Hyatt Brewer 

“Seek Ye the Lord,” Addison F. Andrews 

“Lead Us, O Father, in the Paths of Peace,” W. Berwald 

“Let This Mind Be in You,” George B. Nevin 

“Grant Us Thy Peace” and “They That Trust in the 
Lord,” Charles Fonteyn Manney 

“And It Shall Come to Pass,’”’ E. S. Hosmer 

“Ye Armies of the Living God,” William Reed 

“Out of the Depths,” Henry Hadley 

“By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill,” Edward Shippen Barnes 

“Still Will We Trust,” Mark Andrews 


The hymnlike nature of this melody makes it eminently a church 
song for organ accompaniment. It is full of smooth and melodious 
counterpoint and breathes a spirit of devotion in every measure. 
At the end the burst of emotion makes a fine climax both from a 
religious and a musical point of view. It is not difficult. 


J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 


Six Songs, Bryceson Treharne 

“Rock, Rock, O Weary Soul,” is stately and solemn with wide- 
spread arpeggio chords in the accompaniment. “Renouncement” is 
tender, full of strong feeling, with a syncopated accompaniment. 
“The Wild Ride” is fast and furious, in C minor, with a galloping 
accompaniment in a restless 6-8 rhythm, working up to a violent 
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climax. “O, Men from the Fields,” is mournful_and longing in 
character. It ends with a sigh. “Ye That Have Faith” has relig- 
ious fervor and hope. It is a broad and strong expression of good 
sentiments. ‘Trust Thou Thy Love” is a fine setting of a moral 
poem. by Ruskin. All six songs are elaborately rich in those mod- 
ern harmonies which ch terize this comp "s works and make 
them so far removed from the peouee bailad type of song. These 
are eminently recital songs worthy of a place on any good program. 
They are by no means easy to sing, as the changing harmonies make 
the intonation of the intervals hard to reach and to hold. The piano 
hese ; 


accompaniments will give no trouble to a prof accomp 








C. W. THOMPSON & CO., BOSTON 
Seven Lyrics, Hans Harthan 


Andreas Bard wrote the words to which Hans Harthan added the 
music, making seven short songs. The names of the songs are: 
“Solitude,” “Dedication,” “Consolation,” “Esmeralda,” “Visions,” 
“His Image,” “Everywhere.” They are very straightforward, tune- 
ful, unpretentious songs, almost like folksongs in character. The 
composer has made the harmonies of the accompaniment as simple 
as the tunes themselves and has produced a short cycle of well 
written songs which any amateur vocalist can sing and all ordi- 
nary pianists can play almost at sight. The songs ought to have 
a distinct, value for teaching purposes, 


“Little Moon,” Katherine A. Glen 


This graceful and agreeable ballad will please if the words are 
clearly pronounced. 


“God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,” Luella Olmsted 
Burnham 


The words of this sacred song are from the Book of Revelations 
and are consequently in prose form. The composer has faithfully 
set the uneven phrases of the sentences without making the musi- 
cal phrases balance each other. The result is not quite as satis- 
factory as if the musical phrases had been in four and eight meas- 
ure divisions, but the song is well written and the sentiment is 
elevated. 
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Aborn School to Give Opera Series 

The Aborn School of Operatic Training, Milton Aborn, 
director, announces the first of a series of opera evenings 
on January 28, in the Aborn Miniature, 137 West Thirty- 
eighth street. These opera evenings under Mr. Aborn’s 
direction were decidedly popular last season, and it is the 
intention to present them this year on the same artistic 
plane. The Aborn School of Operatic Training is doing 
a work that is much appreciated, as is evidenced by the 
tact that singers from all parts of the States are enrolling 
for study. It should and does have the hearty support of 
the teaching profession, as these opera evenings conclu- 
sively demonstrate that singers can get their operatic 
training in this country and do not have to go to Europe 
This first performance will bring forward some new sing 
ers of exceptional worth. The admission will be, as in 
the past, by invitation. 


New Yorkers to Hear Rosen on January 25 

Max Rosen, the violinist, who has been winning much 
praise in recitals in Cleveland, Chicago, Columbus, and 
other Western cities, will return to New York for his first 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday, evening January 25. 
when he will play the Nardini concerto, the Paganini in 
D major, and two groups of short pieces. 
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Professionals ! 


SING! 


Hear Yourself as Others Hear You! 
EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY FOR SINGERS 


Amateurs! 


Phonograph Your Voice! 


Due to Special Facilities, Phonographic Records 
can now be furnished to ALL SINGERS 

at small expense. 

LISTEN! 


For illustrated, descriptive literature write 


NATIONAL RECORDING LABORATORIES 
662 6th Avenue, New York 


Hear Yourself as Others Hear You! 


Students! 


IMPROVE! 
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SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
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Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
OSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
OUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 11.) 
and finish as is displayed in the playing of this cele- 
brated organization. Concertmaster Alfred Brun, as 
soloist, played most exquisitely the “Prelude du De- 
luge,” by Saint-Saéns, and was obliged to repeat the 
number. After the concert a reception was tendered 
the members of the orchestra at the Engineers’ Club. 


Denver, Colo—The ban on gatherings has lifted 
sufficiently to permit plans for Denver entertainments. 
It might be mentioned that the “flu” has taken its toil 
of Colorado’s gifted musicians, notably Richard Bourk, 
Everett Steek and Hartridge Whipp.——Fifi Spandow, 
one of the pupils of Mrs, Flournoy Rivers, was sched- 
filed to give a piano recital in Memphis, Tenn., for the 
benefit of the French Alliance, and her program was 
to include modern French and Russian selections, as 
well as Bach and Liszt numbers.——The flu-revised 
program of the municipal artist series of concerts is as 
f Eddy Brown, violinist, January 23; Arthur 





follows: 

Middleton, Metropolitan bass-baritone, February 3; 
“The Messiah,” with the municipal chorus of 500 
voices, late in February; Boston Opera Company, 


March 1; Marie Rappold, March 13; Dora De Philippe 
in April; Paul Althouse in May, perhaps earlier if ar- 
rangements can be made.——The Oratorio Artist 
Quartet, consisting of Reed Miller, tenor; Myrtle 
Thornburg, soprano; Nevada van der Veer, contralto, 
and Frederick Wheeler, bass, was to appear at the 
Auditorium on January 6. Committees appointed by 
the board of directors of the New Music Society of 
Denver to carry on the work of the society for the 
year are: Program committee: Henry E. Sachs, John 
C. Wilcox and Florence Lamont-Abramowitz; philan- 
thropic committee: Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Mrs. 
John C. Wilcox and Paul Clarke Stauffer; courtesy 
committee: Frederika H. Wadley, Edith Louise Jones 
and R. Cavallo; publicity committee: Mrs. James M. 
Tracy, Katherine Tipton Hosmer and Mrs. Flournoy 
Rivers; chairmen for the year for departmental forums: 
Cordelia D. Smissaert, piano; Madeleine Vance Brooks, 
voice; David D. Abramowitz, violin; Mrs. Thomas 
H. Walker, organ; Henry Houseley, composition and 
orchestral instruments, and Clarence Sharp, public 
school music————Florence Lamont Abramowitz is 
convalescing from a sudden illness at the Boulder Sani- 
tarium.——Sara Houston, of Kansas City (a former 
pupil of Moses Boguslawski), is a promising addition 
to the pianistic talent of Wolcott School, She studies 
with Mrs. Flournoy Rivers and is one of a coterie of 
talents in this progressive teacher’s studio, some of the 
others being Fifi Spandow, Leon Bradbury, Elise 
Richards, Ruth Handbury, Mrs. Claude Ivy, G. G. Craig, 
Miss Bogue and Lillian Bauer-———Robert Slack, the 
manager who has done so much musically for Denver, 
has not announced the new dates for his artist series 
and he will probably wait to do so until the daily toll of 
“flu” deaths is less. The artists he brings are America’s 
best, and broken contracts are to be avoided. A. 
Hadley’s piano pupils gave a recital recently in the 
McKannon music rooms, 1616 California street. Those 
scheduled to participate were Herman Seep, June Parry, 
Lucille Brinker, Winifred Grove, Oscar de la Gardie, 
Dorothy Dardis, Gertrude Sherriff and Bueta Banta. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Harrisburg, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Honolulu.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Los Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Reinald Werrenrath and Olive 
Kline were heard in a song festival at the Van Curler. 
Miss Kline sang an aria from “Mignon,” a group of 
French songs and some negro spirituals. Mr. Werren- 
rath was heard in the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and 
some of the favorites for which he is noted in this sec- 
tion, among which were “Red Is the English Rose,” 
Forsyth’s setting of Dr. C. A. Richmond’s poem, Mr. 
Werrenrath and Miss Kline also sang a duet. 

Sioux City, lowa—The Paris Conservatoire Orches- 
tra appeared here on Tuesday, December 17, presenting 
what was no doubt the finest example of orchestral 
playing ever heard in Sioux City. Owing to the short 
notice given of the concert and the fact that it took 
place in the afternoon the attendance was rather small, 
though hundreds of people are now regretting that they 
did not arrange to be present. The program included, 
among other numbers, the “Prelude to the Deluge,” 
with violin solo by Alfred Brun. The members of the 
orchestra were entertained at luncheon by the Com- 
mercial Club, and an address in French was given to 
them by Reynard Greynald, a native Frenchman, now 
engaged as professor of French in Trinity College. 
The event was an epoch making one in the musical 
history of Sioux City——Eddy Brown, violinist, gave 
a recital on December 31, the second number in the 
concert course. In place of the programmed concerto 
by Vieuxtemps he substituted a concerto by Conus. 
Brown’s playing was amazing in its technical achieve- 
ments. His tone was penetrating, but not large, and 
as his only big number was the Conus concerto one 
did not have opportunity to judge of his intellectual 
grasp. The Tartini “Devil’s Trill” sonata was the 
opening number, executed with great finish. A num- 
ber of short selections formed the remainder of his 
offering, closing with Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance,” 
with its amazing technical demands, but decidedly un- 
intéresting musical material. Max Terr, the accom- 
panist, was the recipient of much favorable comment 
for his work.——Christmas music in the churches was 
more than usually good this year. <A_ portion of 
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Handel's “The Messiah” was given by the choir of 
Grace Methodist Church, under the direction of Paul 
MacCollin. The soloists were Mrs. Paul MacCollin, so- 
prano; Mrs. James Coss, contralto; Calvin Coxe, 
tenor, and Carl Norrbom, bass. Mr. Coxe substituted 
on an hour’s notice for Dr. E. K. Smith, who was 
unable to sing. The choir of the First Congregational 
Church sang Parker's “Holy Child.” The chorus choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church gave a special musical 
service with a number of Christmas anthems, among 
which were Vincent’s “There Were Shepherds,” Tours’ 
“Sing O Heavens” and Bartlett’s “Hail the King.” 
Mrs. D. M. Rogers has been engaged as soprano soloist 
at this church, where the music is under the direction 
of the organist, O. A. Morse. The Morningside Pres- 
byterian Church gave Gaul’s “Holy City.” At the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of the Epiphany the choir 
rendered Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass, assisted by a full 
orchestra. The service was directed by W. L. Steele. 
Services at St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church were under 
the direction of the organist, E. C. Varley. 

St. John, N. B.—The only musical news of impor- 
tance, owing to the influenza, was confined to the 
Christmas music in the different churches. St. David’s 
Church gave an excellent program, consisting of 
anthems and solos—‘Angels’ Serenade” (Braga), by 
Blenda Thompson, and “The Birthday of a King” 
(Neidlinger), by E. C. Girvan. At the Germain Street 
Baptist Church the soloists were Mrs. L. M. Curren, 
soprano; Kathleen March, contralto, and Dr. P. L. 
Bonnell, bass. The Main Street Baptist Church choir 
furnished excellent music under the direction of Harry 
C. Dunlop, organist and choirmaster. The soloists were 
Mrs. B. Ferris, soprano; Mrs. Roy King, contralto; 
Percy Cruikshank, tenor, and O. S. McIntyre, bass. 
At St. Andrews Church the quartet, composed of Miss 
Anderson, Mrs. Lelachuir and the Messrs. Charlton 
and Guy, gave interesting numbers. 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Troy, N. Y.—A song recital of interest was that 
given recently by Walter H. Mills, assisted by Julia 
Meade Starkey, contralto, and Hazel Carpenter, pianist. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—On Monday, January 6, the 
Monday Musical Club served as hostess club for the 
recital given by Alverda Sinks, pianist, and Adalene 
Ley, violinist, both of Dayton. The musicians are 
members of the Dayton Musical Club and represented 
that club in an exchange program. Both are identified 
with the faculty of the Proctor Schoo! of Music, of 
Dayton. They displayed their musicianship in choice 
groups of compositions. Miss Sink’s poetic mind was 
revealed in her colorful work at the piano. Her solo 
work showed careful study, broad understanding, and 
she further proved her ability by sympathetic accom- 
panying of the numbers by Miss Ley. Miss Ley dis- 
played an artistic temperament and both artists pos- 
sessed excellent technic. The Ohio Hotel auditorium 
was filled to capacity, it being guest night, and the 
Monday Musical Club and their guests are much in- 
debted to the Dayton Musical Club for an evening of 
splendid music——Under the auspices of the Monday 
Musical Club Youngstown music lovers will have the 
great pleasure of hearing Jascha Heifetz, the noted 
Russian violinist. He will appear here in recital at the 
Park Theatre, Thursday night———On January 20 two 
musicians will appear here at Ohio Hotel for the 
Monday Musical Club. They are Gimballi and Du 
Berta. The W. C, T. U. will hold its victory cele- 
bration in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium Friday, January 
17. The feature of the meeting will be the music. By 
special request Mrs. Alberto Reardon will sing “Ring 
Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” Roma; “Have You Seen 
Him in France?” Stephens, and “Three Stars,” Camp- 
bell. Mrs. Reardon will direct the community singing 
during the meeting——Mrs. Joseph: Altomond, pianist, 
one of Youngstown’s most gifted musicians, prominent 
in Monday Musical activities and leader of the Bee- 
thoven Musical Club, has issued the program for the 
recital to be given by her advanced pupils. The recital 
will be given in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on Wednes- 
day night. Josiah Guttridge, tenor, will assist. The 
young people who will take part are all talented and 
their work will be demonstrated in a very attractive 
program. The following will take part: Bessie Miller, 
Ruth Meritzer, Josephine Bennett, Gertrude Moore, 
Florence Bruce, Sarah Fried, Irma Johnson, Mrs. James 
Reed, Adele Feuer and Jennie Maturo. 





Bauer Satisfied with Settlement School Work 


Harold Bauer’s Aeolian Hall recital of December 31 
was given for the benefit of the Union Settlement Music 
School, 237 East 1o4th street, New York, and the dis- 
tinguished pianist donated this complimentary recital as 
a token of his satisfaction with the work which the insti- 
tution is doing. It began its existence in 1913, and since 
then has steadily grown until it now maintains practically 
complete musical departments, including classes in theory 
and two orchestras, Ten nationalities are represented in 
this school. The prospectus explains as follows: 

The students are members of those nations who have been our 
allies in the great war and who have shown their unswerving loy- 
alty to our country in the most unmistakable manner. These > oe 
have come to America full of confidence in and enthusiasm for the 
institutions of our country and it behooves us to see to it that the 
emotional craving for art, music, and every form of beauty which 
is their inheritance, shall be satisfied and allowed to develop. It is 
believed that the Union Settlement Music School is an economic 
and spiritual necessity, for there is nothing which makes for social 
unrest more than suppressed emotions. 

Harold Bauer has been connected with the board of 
directors in an advisory capacity for the past two years. 
He goes to the school every spring and hears the children 
play, attends occasional board meetings and in every way 
shows his interest in the undertaking. Its board of di- 
rectors has Frank S. Hastings as chairman, and some of 
the other members are Mrs. Edward J. de Coppet, Mrs. 
Roy A. Rainey, Mrs. Janet Daniels Schenck, Mrs, Martha 
B, Schirmer, ‘etc. Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals con- 
stitute. the auxiliary board. The school is supported 
through subscriptions to an endowment fund and another 
for current expenses. The treasurer is Mrs. Susan D. H. 
Dakin, 819 Madison avenue, New York City. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 





Alda, Frances—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Birmingham, Pa., January 18, Febru- 
ary 18. 

Berkshire String Quartet—Philadelphia, February 2. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Ann Arbor, Mich., January 21. 

Brown, Eddy—Denver, Col., January 23. 

Byrd, Winifred—Winston-Salem, N. C., January 27; 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 12; Niagara Falls, Febru- 
ary 14; Chicago, Ill, February 2s. 

Christie, Winifred- -Boston, Mass., February 7. 

Farrar, Amparito—Rome, N. Y.. January 20; Utica, 
N. Y., January 21; Hudson, N. Y., January 22; 
Johnstown, N. Y., January 23; Auburn, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 24; Geneva, N. Y., January 26; Corning, N. Y., 
January 27; Ithaca, N. Y., January 28; Ashtabula, 
Ohio, January 29; Niles ‘Ohio, January 30; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., January 31; Kent, Ohio, February 1; 
Tremont, Ohio, February 4; Zanesville, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 7; Delaware, Ohio, February 8; McKeesport, 
Pa., February 14; Easton, Pa., February 17; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., February 18; Allentown, Pa., February 
19; York, Pa., February 20; Reading, Pa., Febru- 
ary 2I. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Pittsburgh, 
Wichita, Kan., April 12. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Waterbury, Conn., January 16. 

Garrison, Mabel—Altoona, Pa., March to. 

Gauthier, Eva—Buffalo, N. Y., April 5. 

Gunn, Alexander—Orange, N. J., February 1. 

Harrold, Orville—Toronto, Canada, February 2t. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Altoona, Pa., January 20. 

Hinkle, Florence—Detroit, Mich., January 30 and Feb- 
ruary I. 

Homer, Louise—Altoona, Pa., 

Hunt, Florence Mulford—Orange, N. 

Kasner String Quartet—Orange, N. J., 

Maazel, Marvin—Boston, February 8. 

McCormack, John—Wichita, Kan., January 22. 

Mero, Yolanda—Havana, Cuba, February 14. 

Middleton, Arthur—Denver, Col., February 3. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Kansas City, January 24. 

Patton, Fred—Toronto, Canada, February 21. 

towell, John—Buffalo, February 27. 

Reppold, Marie—Denver, Col., March 13. 

Riegger, Neira—Allentown, Pa., February 14. 

Samacoff, Olga—Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, Febru- 
ary 7, 8; Pittsburgh, February 17, 18; Baltimore, 
March 3; Washington, D. C., March 4; Syracuse, 
N. Y., March 7. 

Seagle, Oscar—Kansas City, Mo., January 26. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Westerville, Ohio, January 20: 
Greencastle, Ind., January 22; Mexico, Mo., Janu- 
ary 27; Ottawa, Kan., January 29. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Altoona, Pa., April 2 

Strock, Mabel—Buffalo, January 25. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius -Peoria, Il, January 16; 
Ill., January 30; Memphis, Tenn., February 3; 
Springs, Ark., February 4. 

Vidas, Raoul—Kansas City, January 28. 

Wagner, Winifred Poore—Buffalo, N. Y., January 25 

Whitaker, Helene — Jacksonville, Fla., January 16; 
Tampa, Fla., January 17, 18; Macon, Ga., January 
20, 21; Atlanta, Ga., January 22, 23; Birmingham, 
Ala., january 24, 25; Montgomery, Ala., January 
27, 28; Mobile, Ala., January 29, 30; New Orleans, 
La., January 31 and February 1. 
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Februgry s 
J.. March 8 
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Charlton Offers Four Concerts in One Week 


Loudon Charlton recitals of decided interest will 
take place in Aeolian Hall, New York, during January, 
as follows: On Tuesday evening, January 21, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet will give its second concert of the series. 
Besides the Vincent d’Indy quartet in D major, op. 35, 
and the quartet in B flat major, op. 18, No. 6, of Beet- 
hoven, the members will introduce to the American public 
a quartet, still in manuscript, by a young Frenchman, Paul 
Roussel. There are only two movements, as the com- 
poser entered the war early in 1914 and never returned. 
“Missing at Verdun” was his brief epitaph. 

Thursday evening, January 23, is the date set for the 
first of the three series of Beethoven piano and violin 
sonata evenings, with Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud 
as the presiding geniuses at their respective instruments. 
This is an event of unique importance, as the survey of 
this ensemble literature is of more than passing interest 
to Beethoven lovers. 

Friday afternoon, January 24, Ossip Gabrilowitsch will 
give an all-Chopin program, which will appeal to all music 
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Daguerre Studios, Chicago. 


As Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” a role 
debut with the Chicago Opera Association on January 
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critics stated in his review of the opera that 


in which she created a decided impression 
a singer of erperience, that her voice is one of quality, and that she uses it with adroitness. 
“Miss Gibson's historic 
added to the accepted conception a number of novel tonches that were 
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when she made her 
verdict that she ia 
One of the Chicago 
ideas are more than mere routine, for she 
illuminating and well conecived.” That 


The press was unanimous in the 


her debut was a distinct success was evidenced by the fact that owing to the illness of Rosa Raise she was engaged 


by Cleofonte 





Campanini to sing “ 


fida” last Saturday evening. 
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lovers who have come under the spell of his musicianship. 
He will play the B minor sonata and the twelve preludes, 
op. 28, besides two nocturnes in E major and G_ major; 
mazurka in A minor; ballad in G minor; valse in E minor, 
and the rondo, op. 16. 

Tuesday afternoon, January 28, Samuel Gardner, violin- 
virtuoso, composer and member of the Elshuco Trio, will 
give his second recital of the season, playing a program 
of varied interest, including four preludes of his own 
composition, and the “Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo. 
Mr. Gardner is a young musician of more than ordinary 
promise, and his string quartet was recently played by the 
Flonzaley Quartet in Chicago with signal success. 


De Bruyn Is Featuring Mana-Zucca Song 


Roger de Bruyn, the tenor, is featuring Mana-Zucca’s 
song, “On revient toujours.” 





Noted Soloists for Optimists’ Concert 


The American Music Optimists, Mana-Zucca founder 
and president, will hold its seventh concert at Chalif’s, 163 
West Fifty-seventh street, on Sunday afternoon, January 
19, at three o'clock. Among the artists of the day will be 
included several who are well known in the concert and 
operatic fields, namely, Fely Clement, soprano, late of the 
Boston National Grand Opera Company and of the La 
Scala; Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano; George Reim 
herr, tenor, who has just returned from service with 
Uncle Sam’s forces; Victor Henri Miller, pianist, and 
Messrs. Garagusi, Damico, Lifschey and Sevely, who will 
comprise the string quartet. The composers represented 
on the program will be Frederick W. Vanderpool, Elliott 
Schenck, Mark Andrews, Cecil Forsyth, Carl Busch, Har 
riet Ware, Sidney Homer. Eastwood Lane, Victor H, Mil 
ler, Horseman, and John Prindle Scott. 
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Sergei Klibansky Announces Six Concerts 


Sergei Klibansky, the well known New York vocal in- 
structor, is arranujng six concerts during this month, to 
his students an opportunity to appear in public. 

concerts will be given in White Plains, N. Y.; 
Stamford, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; at the auditorium 
of the Y. M. C. A,, Fifty-seventh street; at the Wana- 
maker auditorium, and at the Educational Alliance, New 
York. Mr. Klibansky justly asserts that after students 
have reached a certain degree of perfection they need 
appearances in public to overcome nervousness and to gain 
poise and assurance. Therefore he arranges’ every season, 
beside his studio musicales, for a number of public con- 
certs, and shows in this way that the interest he takes 
in his pupils goes beyond the studio. 

The latest notices from the Klibansky studio are as 

follows: Virginia Rea sang with great success in Pough- 
keepsie at a concert at the Hotel Windsor; Mr. Rafsnider 
has been engaged as soloist at St. Peter's Church, New 
York; English Cody sang successfully at a concert given 
by the Press Club; Elsie Dufheld and Cora Cook have 
just returned from a concert tour through the Southern 
Mr. Klibansky just received a telegram from Max 
Zach, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
announcing the successful appearance of Elsa Diemer 
with the orchestra on January 6 


Musicale by Mlle, Michot 


Alys Michot gave a delightful musicale at her studio, 
24 East Sixtieth street, last Monday evening, and a num- 
well known persons from fashionable and artistic 
present. to hear the gifted singer perform 
with her useful vocal charm, facility and 
finish. Other selections were rendered by Mme. Dulieux, 
and Norman Arnold, Jean La Farge, J. Collignon, and 
H. Sevely The tact and grace of the hostess made the 
evening so enjoyable that the guests were loath to depart 
after the music and informal dancing followed and was 
kept up until a late hour. 
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Stefano Di Stefano Is Re-engaged 


On November 26, Stefano di Stefano, the well known 
harpist, scored such a huge success at a concert given by 
the D. Y. A. T. Society at the Hotel Plaza, New York 
City, that he was immediately re-engaged for the next 
musicale, which took place on January 2. His selections 
on this occasion were “Ave Maria,” by Gounod; berceuse 
(“Jocelyn”), Godard; “Priere,” Hasselmans, and “Welsh 
March,” Thomas, which were artistically interpreted; it is 
needless to say an encore was necessary, after which Mr. 
Stefano responded with one of his own compositions. 


Craft to Appear in Concert and Opera 


Announcement has been made that the Winton & Liy- 
ingston concert management has concluded arrangements 
with Marcella Craft whereby this distinguished American 
soprano comes under their exclusive direction immedi- 
ately. Muss Craft's new agents have stated that although 
they will present her extensively in the concert field dur- 
ing the coming season, they will not confine her activities 
to concerts alone, as certain very important operatic ap- 
pearances are also being arranged for. 


Zoellners Retreat from Moscow 

The Zoellner Quartet was to play at the University of 
Idaho, situated in the beautiful little city of Moscow, on 
January 8, but the Mayor of the city issued an edict the 
day of the concert, the substance of it being, “No public 
meetings of any character whatsoever shall take place,” 
on account of a supposed reappearance of the “fiu,” there- 
fore the Zoellners made an a la Napoleon retreat from 
Moscow. it has been planned, however, to have this noted 
juartet “re-treat” the university some time in the spring, 
the rex regis of the school publicly putting special stress 
on the word “treat.” 


Hackett Puts Three Songs to the Test 


One of the best tests of a song’s merit is the caliber of 
the singers who use it. It has been asserted that when a 
singer of distinction and reputation decides to adopt a 
new song and make it a standing number on every pro- 
vram, then the song has stood the supreme test. Of 
course, it goes without saying that before being added to 
the singer’s program the song must have been put to the 
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test of the audience. Three songs that have been put 
through similar processes by Arthur Hackett, the baritone, 
are two numbers by Frederick W. Vanderpool, “Ye Moan- 
in’ Mountains” and “I Did Not Know,” and as the third, 
Arthur Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 

The latter Mr. Hackett has been using on his moré popu- 
lar programs, and he is going to use it again at a concert 
which he will give at the Lawrenceville School on Jan- 
uary 18. On this same program he will feature Mr. Van- 
derpool’s “I Did Not Know.” He has used “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains” with unusual success, having sung it at a joint 
recital with Mme. Schumann-Heink in Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 28, at the Chicago Mendelssohn Glee Club on 
December 12, and at his Portland, Me., concert on Jan- 
uary 2. Everywhere it was exceptionally well received, 
and in some cases had to be repeated. 


Lashanska Busy as Orchestral Soloist 


Hulda Lashanska’s schedule this season seems to be 
punctuated at frequent intervals with orchestral engage- 
ments. The New York Philharmonic, the Detroit and 
Cincinnati orchestras claimed her in the early part of the 
season, and she now is to be heard as soloist for the New 
York Symphony in both Brooklyn and New York, Jan- 
uary 25 and 26. On February 27 and 28 she will appear 
with the Chicago Orchestra, and on Apri! 1 with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


Whitehill to Appear with Yamada 

Clarence Whitehill was scheduled to sing in Chambers- 
burg, Pa. on January 15, and is booked for the Sym- 
phony series at Lynn, Mass., in joint recital with Mabel 
Garrison, on January 19. On Friday evening, January 
24, he will again be the soloist with Koscak Yamada, the 
Japanese composer and conductor, at an orchestral con- 
cert to be given at Carnegie Hall, New York, on which 
occasion he will interpret that composer’s delightful songs 
in Japanese and be heard in other numbers with the 
orchestra, a 


Three Important Recitals for Ornstein 


Leo Ornstein, during the next week, will play some 
very important engagements. On January 14, he made 
his first appearance for the University School of Music, 
Madison, Wis., under the direction of Professor Walde- 
mar von Geltch. On January 17, he will play for the de- 
partment of music, at We'ls College, under the direction of 
Professor Emil Winkler, and on January 21 he will make 
his first appearance, after an interval of three years, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a special: recital. 


Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” Grows in Favor 


Among the many vocal stars who are singing Mana- 
Zucca’s “Star of Gold” this week may be mentioned Fely 
Clement, John Hand, Christine Langenhan, Julia Heinrich 
and Eila Palow. It will also be heard at the Mozart Club 
by the Women’s Chorus under Carl Hahn. Mana-Zucca 
has just completed an arrangement for three part women’s 
chorus, which will be issued very shortly by the Boston 
Music Company. ag tt 


Gates Has Twenty-six Dates with Trio 

’ With Lucy Gates as soloist, the Trio de Lutece recently 
began a tour covering twenty-six dates in Victoria, B. C., 
and these concerts apparently are proving to be most en- 
joyable affairs. Forthcoming appearances in the Western 
states will include, during the short period of five weeks, 
visits to most of the cities of size, some of which are 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Salt 
Lake City, Denver and Omaha. : 


Eleanor Painter Objects to Vaudevillians 
The reason Eleanor Painter left the cast of “Glorianna” 
recently, of which she was the star, was because she ob- 
jected to the presence in the cast of vaudeville actors en- 
gaged to create “comedy.” Miss Painter herself is a 
comedienne of much fine skill, 


De Segurola to Speak at Music Optimists 


At the next meeting of the American Music Optimists, 
at Chalif’s, on Sunday afternoon, January 19, Andres de 
Segurola, bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be the speaker. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





Puccini Triple Bill, December 23 


Times American ‘ 

In spite of Christmas gaye- The exactions of Christmas 
ties in and out of town, the had somewhat coped the ranks 
house was sold up to the last few of the fashionable Monday sub- 
boxes of the grand tier. scribers. ae ge seats could be 

seen here and there and standees 
had not turned out in full force. 
vening Sun 

The 


Evening Telegram 
house was not 
large 


The three new operas agai 
drew an audience that filled the 
Metropolitan to capacity. 


Philharmonic Society, January 4 


Mail 

He met and almost conquered 
the Mendelssohn concerto. . 
He rather dragged the tempo. of 
the sentimental andante, and _ it 
took all of Mr. Stransky’s skill 
to adjust his orchestra to a slow 
sweetness that became almost 
cloying. 


over 


Trib 
Mr. Vidas ehees “the Mendels- 
sohn E minor concerto, and gave 
a performance of surpassing 
excellence. His temperament 
revelled in the romantic nature 
of the. music, but his good taste 
never permitted exaggeration. 
Mail Tribune 
Stransky (in Schubert’s “Un- A performance lacking some- 
finished”) brought out the be- what in the deeper poetry of the 
guiling themes with poise and work. 
subtle understanding, 


un 
Vidas revealed rare feeling, 
especially in the andante. 


Mai 
He rather Croqne the tempo 
of the sentimental andante . . 
a slow sweetness that became 
almost cloying. 
American 
He gave a technically but not 
impeccable interpretation, 


World 
His accomplishment, however, 
was disappointing to ‘those who 


Tribune 
The perfection of Vidas’ tech- 
nic was as great as at his 
previous appearances, 


une 

Vidas’ appearances have al- 
ready put him in the front rank 
of living masters of the bow. have heard his previous efforts, 
The polish and poise of his pla which not only introduced him 
ing, the perfection of his tech. to New York but started him in 
nic, the brilliance an@ warmth an auspiciously artistic manner. 
of his tone, were as great as at Young Mr. Vidas lacked the 
his previous appearances, Mr. surety of attack yesterday that 
Vidas possesses that rare com- he has heretofore shown; and 
bination of fire, taste and intel- his performance, though meri- 
ligence, combined with a spl torious, was small in style and 
technic, which is toad in only very often tonally small in the 
the greatest talents, altitudinous regions of his violin. 





Vidas with Philharmonic Society, January 12 

Raoul Vidas, the well known violinist, was the soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, on Sunday afternoon, January 12, at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. The young artist played with his 
usual delightful style and artistry, pleasing a large audi- 
ence with his rendition of the Saint-Saéns B minor con- 
certo. Conductor Stransky gave a fine reading of the or- 
chestral works, which included the Brahms symphony No. 
3, in F major; Caucasian sketches, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and 
overture “1812,” Tschaikowsky. 


Zimbalist Accompanist for Alma Gluck 


Alma Gluck, who gives her only song recital of the year 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 18, will 
have her distinguished husband, Efrem Zimbalist, play the 
piano accompaniments for the whole program. More than 
twenty songs make up the program. This will be the open- 
ing concert of a four months’ tour which will keep Mme. 
Gluck traveling until the middle of May. 


Bessie Bown Ricker for France 


Bessie Bown Ricker, the well known diseuse and inter- 
preter of child life, is in New York preparatory to leaving 
for France, about January 20, where she will entertain our 
troops as a member of the Y. M. C. A. Overseas Corps. 
Mme. Ricker is conferring with many noted New York 
authors and composers who have written special material 
for her use while abroad. She intends to remain in France 
about six months, 

A Gilberté Evening in Camp 

At Camp Raritan, Metuchen, N, J., there was a rare 
artistic evening on January 11, when two Hallett Gilberté 
programs were presented, the composer being present and 
receiving an ovation. In addition to his own musical 
performances the programs had also Bertha Rogers, 
George Hastings and the very fetching and vociferously 
applauded readings of Bessie Bown Ricker, noted inter- 
preter of child life. Gilberté’s “Devil’s Love Song” made 
an especially striking impression. 





The attached snapshots were taken in Berea, Ohio, and 
show a very interesting and artistic pair—Raoul Laparra 
(with the mustache), the well known composer- pianist, 
and Albert Riemenschneider, the organist of Baldwin- 


Laparra and Riemenschneider in Berea’ 


Wallace College. Mr. Laparra spent last summer and 
autumn at Berea, and while there became very intimate 
with Mr. Riemenschneider, as the two have many musical 
ideas and ideals in common. Mr. Riemenschneider is en- 


joying a winter of tremendous activity, with his work at 
the College, at his studio in Cleveland, Ohio, and in his 
church position. He reports that he never has been busier 
or happier. 





| 
| 


| 
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The Annual Columbia Graphophone Banquet 


The banquet which yearly closes the annual convention 
of the branch and dictaphone managers of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, tendered to them by the officials 
of the company, took place on Thursday evening, January 
9, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, and was a most 
enjoyable affair from every standpoint. 

About two hundred guests gathered about the tables 
to discuss a thoroughly appetizing menu. From time to 
time during the dinner some of the artists who have 
helped to make Columbia discs famous (and vice versa) 
sang for the entertainment of the guests. These were 
Amparito Farrar, the soprano, just back from France, 
who. delighted with “Madelon” for one of her numbers; 
Barbara Maurel, a mezzo whose records are making a 
great hit; Oscar Seagle, the baritone; Arthur Fields, and 
a combination of the Columbia’s two splendid quartets— 
the Peerless, made up of Albert Campbell, Henry Burr, 
John Meyer and Frank Croxton, and the Stellar, with 
Charles Harrison, Lewis James, Andrea Sarto and Mr. 
Croxton. Jose Mardones, the Spanish bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was to have sung, but was kept at home 
hy illness, Fausto Castellani, tenor, taking his place. 
Charles Prince conducted his orchestra in the accom- 
paniments and played the piano alternately, relieved oc- 
casionally by Romano Romani, while Robert Hood Bowers 
also assisted, 

The chief musical treat of the evening came very late, 
Josef Hofmann arriving during the speech making and 
playing, to the great delight of the diners. He offered 
three favorites, a Rachmaninoff prelude, the Rubinstein 
melody in F and Moszkowski’s Spanish caprice. Hofmann 
was just in the mood, and the present writer, who has 
heard him repeatedly, never more thoroughly enjoyed his 
work. The diners rose to their feet and cheered him to 
the echo, demanding an encore, which was graciously 
granted. The only disappointment of the evening—mira- 
bile dietu, in view of the length of the program—was the 
absence of Rosa Ponselle, the astonishing young Metro- 
politan soprano. An over-long “Oberon” kept her from 
finishing in time to come over and thrill the diners at the 
McAlpin. The arrangements for the program fell upon 
the shoulders of Theodore H. Bauer, manager of the con- 
cert and operatic departments of the company, and those 
who know how adept he is at the handling of such things 
were not surprised at the feast of good things which was 
set before them without a hitch. Mr. Bauer outdid him- 
self this year in arranging an attractive program for the 
entertainment of the company. 

The speechmaking was started by President F. S. 
Whitten, introduced by General Sales Manager George W. 
Hopkins, who acted as toastmaster and himself made the 
final ringing speech of the evening. Among those at the 
head table were E. N. Burns, vice-president of the com- 
pany, who made an eloquent plea for the high class record; 
C. W. Woddrop, secretary and treasurer; Marion Dorian, 
auditor; F. K. Pennington, assistant general sales man- 
ager; C. K. Woodbridge, sales manager for the Dicta- 
phone; C. A. Hanson, general works manager, and P. C 
Knox, advertising manager. All the speakers struck a 
note of pride in Columbia accomplishments for 1918 and 
of the greatest optimism for 1919. The banquet broke up 
at a late hour. 
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Three Vanderpool’s Songs Sung in One Day 


Frederick W. Vanderpool's fame is growing. Truth of 
this might in a way be judged from the fact that last 
Sunday was one of his red letter days. In the afternoon 
Alice Needles Lippincott, a mezzo-soprano of much charm, 
and incidentally a pupil of Charlotte Smith Mann, at 
whose studio the recital took place, gave a group of Mr. 
Varderpool’s songs before a large audience. These in- 
cluded; “If,” “Love and Roses,” “Design,” “Ev'ry Little 
Nail,” “Values,” and “My Little Sunflower.” Mrs. Lippin- 
cott sang them effectively and the people present applauded 
Mr. Vanderpool, who accompanied, to the echo. 

The same afternoon George Reimherr sang two of his 
songs at a studio-reception of Mr. Keller, the artist, and 
the decided merit of the numbers, “Love and Roses,” and 
“Values,” instantly won the audience. Mr. Reimherr’s 
thoroughly delightful rendition of them added to the suc- 
cess of the Vanderpool numbers, 

Then to cap the climax, Sophie Braslau, the well known 
contralto, sang Mr. Vanderpool’s “Neath the Autumn 
Moon” at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 
concert and scored a brilliant success in it. Three such 
events in one day certainly point out the value of a song 
hy this American composer, 





“Fra Diavolo” Revived 


Very spirited and melodious and mirthful, “Fra Diavolo” 
delighted a large audience at the Park Theatre last Mon- 
day evening, when the Society of American Singers re- 
vived that once popular work by Auber. 

Orville Harrold, as the Fra, sang splendidly and acted 
with sufficient lightsomeness. His delivery of an inter- 
polated “Spring Serenade,” by Hallet Gilberté proved to 
be a sensational success, and the very lilting and charm- 
ingly harmonized number had to be repeated. Bianca 
Saroya was the Zerlina, an arch creation, well done in 
vocalism. The famous undressing episode reflected greatly 
to Miss Saroya's credit. Blanche Duffield was a beautiful 
and fine toned Lady Alleash, William Danforth and Carl 
Formes were excellent in their quasi-buffa parts, and 
Craig Camphell’s tenor contributions and Herbert Water- 
ous’ sonorous bass promulgations filled out the ensemble 
with effect. John McGhie, the conductor, displayed rou- 
tine and insight and gave a fine account of himself and 
his instrumentalists. 


Volpe Reception Well Attended 


There was a reception and a short musicale at the 
Volpe Institute of Music, 146 West Seventy-seventh 
street, New York, last Sunday afternoon, and about two 
hundred guests enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe. Seme cf those present were Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, Sergei Prokofieff, Daniel Mayer, Emily Frances 
Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, Eugene Bernstein, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Mrs. Fountain, Mrs. Gug- 





MUSICAL COURIER 


genheim, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Philip Lewisohn, 
etc. Genia Fonariova sang some Russian songs, accom- 
panied at the piano by Kurt Schindler, and interpreted 
the numbers with deep feeling and excellent display of 
vocal art. These Volpe receptions are among the elite 
musical gatherings of a New York season, and the oc- 
casion of last Sunday was no exception to the general rule. 


Sidney Silber Gives Successful Recital 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., gave a recital for 
the student body and alumni of that splendid institution 
on Monday evening, January 6, presenting the following 
program: Sarabande, Rameau-MacDowell; gavotte, Ra- 
meau-Hollaender; air et musette, Rameau-Hollaender ; 
miruet, Boccherini-Joseffy; “Evening” and “The Prophet 
Bird,” Schumann; nocturne, ‘D flat, waltz, op. 64, No. 3, 
scherzo, B_ minor, Chopin; (contemporary American 
group), a prelude, B flat minor, Walter Morse Rummel ; 
“Dreaming,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “Petites cloches dans 
la brume” (Little Bells at Dusk), Francis Hendriks; 
American Indian rhapsody (on themes recorded and sug- 
gested by Thurlow Lieurance), Preston Ware Orem. 

Commenting upon this event the Nebraska State Journal 
said the following: “The second in the series of ‘faculty 
concerts for students and alumni was given last night at 
the University School of Music by Sidney Silber. The audi- 
ence assembled to hear Mr. Silber crowded all available 
space in the corridor and reception room of the school. 
Mr. Silber played magnificently. Never has his perform- 
ance seemed more spontaneous nor his tone more en- 
trancing. Thunderous big harmonies were contrasted with 
numerous little works of delicate charm. A group by con- 
temporary American composers closed the program and 
was of particular interest from its novelty. The four 
numbers of the group differed widely in theme and treat- 
ment. An impressive but weird prelude by Rummel was 
followed by the quietly poetic ‘Dreaming’ of Mrs. Beach; 
by Hendricks’ delicately tinkling bells, and last by an 
American Indian rhapsody for which Mr. Lieurance se- 
cured the records and suggested the arrangement of the 
themes. ‘As played by Mr. Silber the rhapsody was most 
effective, the war dance with which it closes furnishing a 
climax of barbaric intensity. As encores Mr. Silber added 
a Chopin prelude and MacDowell’s:‘To a Wild Rose,’ after 
the Chopin group, and Dvorak’s ‘Humoreske’ and Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Rigaudon’ after the Indian rhapsody.” 

Mr. Silber will make his midseason tour of Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Wiscorisin beginning February 27. Among the 
more important engagements thus far booked are the fol- 
lowing: February: 27, Rock Island (Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary); March 3, Urbana (University of 
Wlinois); March 5, Chicago (Ziegfeld Theatre) ; March 6, 
Milwaukee (Marquette University); March 7, Milwaukee 
(Marquette University; March 8, Milwaukee (Milwaukee- 
Downer College). Besides his recitals, Mr. Silber will 
deliver addresses in Rock Island, Urbana and Milwaukee 
on “Music and Its Relation to Life,” “Music as a Cultural 
Force,” and “Woman's Place in Music.” : 

In April, Mr. Silber will return to the East, appearing 
in Evanston, lil., under the auspices of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Other dates are now booking in Indiana and 
Ohio. On both tours Mr. Silber will feature compositions 
by contemporary American composers and among the 
larger works; MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s sonata in G. 


ER em ASL 
' OBITUARY 
Jewell Boyd 


Jewell Boyd, for nearly thirty years the first tenor of 
the Harvard Male Quartet of Boston, and tenor soloist 
in many Boston churches, died of pneumonia at his home 
in Dorchester, January 5, aged fifty years. Mr. Boyd was 
prominent in Masonic circles (a_ thirty-third degree 
Mason) and a member of Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine. 
Funeral services were held Thursday afternoon in the 
Cambridge Masonic Temple under the auspices of Cam- 
bridge Commandery, Knights Templar, of which he was 
a member. A choir of thirty-two male voices, represent- 
ing eleven male quartets, sang appropriate selections, and 
Everett Truette was organist. Burial was in Amesbury, 
Mass.. where he was born. He is survived by an aged 


mother. 
Hilda Wilson 


From London comes news of the death of Hilda Wilson, 
vocalist and teacher. She first sang in “The Messiah” at 
Gloucester, at the age of fifteen, and then became a pupil 
at the Royal Academy of Music, where she won the West- 
moreland Scholarship. She was a frequent performer at 
the old St. James’ Hall Ballad Concerts, in London, and 
sang also at many of the provincial festivals. Of recent 
years she devoted herself to teaching. She was in private 
life Mrs. Ashley Hart, and a sister of H. Lane Wilson, 
the gifted artist and composer, who died two years ago. 


Pauline Verhoeven 


Pauline Verhoeven, director of the ballet school of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the last five years, died 
on Monday, January 13, of cancer, at the New York Medi- 
cal College Hospital. When word of her death was sent 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza he gave out a statement to the effect 
that her refined influence and quiet. discipline had done 
much to attract young American girls to the field of ar- 
tistic stage dancing. 

John M. Gillies 

John M. Gillies, who was the leader of the old “Black 
Crook” ‘Company at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and later 
became a director of traveling comic opera troupes, died 
in New York last week, aged sixty-two. His wife survives 


him. 
Alexander Heinemann 


News comes from Berlin of the death there in Novem- 
her last of Alexander Heinemann, baritone. Heinemann 
was a Lieder singer of reputation and made a tour through 
the United States several years ago. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST 
KNOWN AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





G. W. Chadwick 
ee TOR: oidug Une ss naes geen .»++-Emma Roberts, New York 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms..Mabel Andersen, Nashua, N. H. 
He Loves Me -Nina Morgana, New York 
H, ‘ite Leighter 
Meee Be Wie. iss. be viata tons ass Clara Poole, Boston, Mass. 
Benet SP RG. ie. Ticcae ces ....Ruth Thorne, Chicago, Ill 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 


Life and Death ......... dpa Mrs. Hallie Field, Boston, Mass 


Laat, De. 0 i ae Redes «....Christine Schutz, New York 
Ralph W. Cox 
REG Asc Fee bone Christine Langenhan, Moorhead, Minn 


See ee BE ON sic odiieuaees a Et .Marie Buderus, New York 
The End of Day... George Reimherr, Beileport, N. Y 
If You Knew. -Elisdoro Cervers, New York 
ia ie ..Leon Rice, Peekskill, N. Y 
To a Hilltop...... ‘ cs : ...»Mary Davis, New York 
The Vendor of Dreams , Lola Gillies, New York 
Arthur Foote 
Ashes of Roses. Jeanne L’Hommedieu, London, England 
Constancy.......... ow ete .«+-John MeCormack, New York 
Song from the Pession (duet), 

Mrs. Hans Bruening and Mildred Brain, Milwaukee, Wis 
There Sits a Bird on Every Tree Lina Conkling, New York 
Voices of Spring, 

Mrs. Hans Bruening and Mildred Brain, Milwaukee, Wis 

Alma Goatley 

A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing Claude Warford, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


ee. Ss cao ce 4es uke seeeeeeeeeee Emma Roberts, New York 
For the Sake o' Somebody...... Charles C, Wells, Evanston, Il 
Bruno Huhn 
Eldorado. eee eeeereee eves Mable Rich, Mt. V ernon, N, Y 
Invictus. Edward J. McNamara, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Floy Little Bartlett 
A Song of Gladness............. Rose Adler, Washington, D. C 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine.....Ethel Schloss, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Sweet Littke Woman o’ Mine.. .»».Claude Warford, New York 


Marion Bauer 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute, 
Ida Taylor Bolte, Atlantic City, N. J 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute -Harriette Harris, New York 
The Linnet Is Tuning Her Flute -Emma Roberts, New York 
QUPRONTR AL ote is 0c ab mo xer Emma Roberts, New York 


Only of Thee and Me....Mrs. J. E. Laidlaw, San Francisco, Cal 

Send Me a Dream....... Elsa Alves-Hunter, New York 

Youth Comes Dancing ik Elsa Alves-Hunter, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Across the World to You....Kate Cunningham, Fort Worth, Tex 

DOI ost teie. 6 dts n ..Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Swampscott, Mass 

MTG a ee adtedee cececas ‘ Kate Cunningham, Fort Worth, Tex 


Across the World to You...Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston, Mass 
Ah, Love but a Day...... .. Gladys Swarthout, Chicago, Ill 
Ah, Love but a Day....Florence Foster Hammond, Portland, Ore 


Ah, Love > but a. Day......Jeanne L’Hommedieu, London, England 
Ra cdo tied eet cs ce ae ; Greta Masson, New York 
Exaltation Sy ...-Mrs, F, B. Lary, Fort Worth, Tex 
JOR Sites 6s wae ee Beulah Beach, Ocean Grove, N, J 
lr MSc ces ken cade des ‘ Rosalie Miller, Stamford, Conn 
A Song of Love... ..++Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar, Boston, Mass. 
When Soul Is Joined to Soul Greta Mason, New York 


The Year's at the Spring........ -Laura Littlefield, Boston, Mass 
The Year's at the Spring. .Margaret Matzenauer, Waterbury, Conn 
Op. 15, No. 4, Fire Flies (pianoforte solo), 
Josef Hofmann, New York 
Gena Branscombe 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing. . -Katherine Galloway, New York 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing. . 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing 


Marcia Grymes, East Orange, N. J 
Merced de Pinna, New York 
Dear Lad o' Mine. Norman Arnold, Portland, Me 
Dear Lad o' Mine... ‘ Bertha Beeman, Chicago, Ill 
Dear Lad o’ Mine....... Olive Nevin, Lockport, N. Y 
Dear Lad o’ Mine........ -Emma Roberts, New York 
Fair Is the Pine Grove -Barnaby Nelson, Toronto, Can 
God of the Nations (duet), 
Mary Jordan and William H. Gleim, New York 
Happiness.... ‘ Katherine Galloway, New York 
SNES a Zi vce ce cbees a Marcia Grimes, East Orange, N. J 
I Bring You Heartsease,Mrs- Harry Wallenberg, Fort Worth, Tex 
In Arcady... ‘ Mildred Thomson, Des Moines, Ia 
Just Before the Lights Are Lit Mabel Garrison, Chicago, Il 
Srishna....... aA Mrs. W. D. Smith, Fort Worth, Tex 
Laughter Wace. a Lilied Gown, 
Marie Zendt and Florence Hallberg, Chicago, Ill 
pe ee eee oe -Rosa Hamilton, Lancaster, Pa 
Radiant as the Morning ; Olive Grymes, East Orange, N. J 


Mary Carmichael 


..Edna Eklund, Tacoma, Wash 
Ashland, Wis 


On Wings of the South Wind. 
On Wings of the South Wind 


John W. Metcalf 
Absent .. Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, Gary, Ind 
Harold Vincent Milligan 


Beneath a Weeping Willow's Shade (from “First American 


Gertrude Lee, 


Composer’’),.......Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Fall River, Mass 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (from “First American 
Composer")........Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Fall River, Mass 


O'er the Hills (from “First American Composer’’>, 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Fall River, Mass 


W. H, Neidlinger 


Still, Still with Thee .-Henry Lincoln Case, New York 
Ward-Stephens 

The Rose’s Cup...... Dora de Phillipe, New York 

Separation......... Roger Naylor, Lockport, N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


W. Authorof the Unique Book 

. of Voice 

HEN “The Practical Psychology of 
Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer 


Complete vocal method Studio; 50 West 67th Street fa 


RENATO ZANELLI 


105 Weet 45th Street . . New York 


£ 











William Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Telephone Colombes 1311 








CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. - . . - Lincoln, Neb 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opere 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Acolian Hall, N.Y 
Phone, Murray Hill atio 
Booking Season 1918 9 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland. O. 


“AMERICA FIRST” re 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID | 


Was bore in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Uses « Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA. 
le making « specialty of playing at her recitals 

compositions by AMERICAN composers, the princi- 

ee one being a Concerto for harp solo aad orchestra 
vy. Margaret Hoberg, Tour now booking through 

AMERICA under AMERICAN Management of 

Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fitth Avenue, New Vork W C. Glass, Booking Manager 


























4OKN MicCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate 
git Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 


(SCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 














Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Slet Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 











MUSICAL COURIER 





WHAT IS ART? 


“It Takes Brains to Sing,” Says Greta Masson 











Greta Masson the soprano who made such a successful 
debut in New York last season and who only recently 
strengthened the impression she made-in a second Aeolian 
Hall recital has some very worthy ideas on the subject of 
singing. In an informal chat with a MusicaL Courter 
representative, Miss Masson said: 


It used to be thought that to sing made small demands upon the 
individual. When almost everything else was a failure, a few les- 
sons in “voice culture,”” opera, oratorio and concert work was 
attempted. We know the pathetic results. To my mind singing 
makes greater demands upon one’s abilities than any other branch 
of music, for we have the understanding and interpretation of liter- 
ature to cope with as well as the understanding and expression of the 
nusical form. I think I may express myself emphatically on this point, 
having studied the violin and, of course, the piano for a number of 
years before I began to sing. However, people are waking up to the 
fact that it does take brains to sing. The war has helped this 
cause tremendously in that it has made think seriously 
about everything—incidentally music! 


people 


Music a Force 


They are beginning to realize that music is a force in education 
in life to be reckoned with, not something to entertain us for an 
hour or two occasionally, but something infinitely greater. This, 


is why the voice—singing—is the most potent form of 
It is the immediate expression of the individual. 
But alas, this brings me to face a sad situation. llow few voice 
teachers realize that the voice and the individual are one. It has 
been the practice of most of them to attempt to train the voice as 
something separate and apart, with what result? Surely not singing! 
Tones, yes, sometimes very beautiful ones. Sometimes something 
more, without the beauty of tone but rarely the combination: 
rarely is singing the full, free expre:sion of body, mind and soul of 


to my mince 
musical expression 





GRETA MASSON, 


the individual. Many singers, I think, do not take their art seri- 
ously enough, and by this I do not mean a sombre, serious counte- 


nance. They do not treat it with the dignity and reverence it 


deserves, 
What Is Art? 


What made ancient architecture, painting, writing, all the ancient 
arts, so much greater, or, if not greater, peculiarly different from 
the efforts of our modern creative artists? The ancients wrought 
their lives into their art. Living wasn’t one thing and art another. 
Art is the perfecting of natural ability through education, experience 


and taste. 


Vierheller Presents Olive Nevin 

The recital given under the direction of Amanda Vier- 
heller at her Pittsbtrgh studio on December 30, when she 
presented Olive Nevin, soprano, was a distinct success. 
The audience was a very musical one and was quick to ex- 
press its appreciation of the different numbers. Miss Vier- 
heller spoke before each group of Miss Nevin’s songs in 
order to give the guests a clearer understanding of the 
program. “This,” as the noted teacher says, “is the lovely 
part of a studio recital, and I love to give people the pleas- 
ure of coming into closer touch with our work, 

Both Miss Nevin, the soloist, and Carl Bernthaler, the 
accompanist, received much praise, and deservedly $0. 
The guests were loathe to go when the entertainment was 
completed, which is tantamount to saying that the recital 
was a pronounced success and thoroughly enjoyed. 

Miss Nevin and another pupil of Miss Vierheller’s, Rosa 
Hamilton, will sing in “The Messiah,” to be given in 
Pittsburgh by the Mozart Club on January 2!. Miss Nevin 
was also scheduled to sing in this oratorio and give a re- 
cital in Evanston, Ill, on January 9 and to. 





Caselotti Pupil Entertains Masonic Club 

Maria Caselotti, coloratura soprano, pupil and wife of 
the well known New York vocal teacher, Guido H. Casel- 
otti, was the entertainer at the services of the Masonic 
Club in Richmond Hill, L. L., on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
vary 8 Her selections were Burleigh’s “Just You, Ar- 
dit?s “Parla.” Arne’s “The Lass With the Delicate Air, 
and “The Little Grey Dove,” by Saar. an : 

The large audience gave her an enthusiastic reception 
following her singing, admiring her purity of tone, beau- 
tiful voice and unusual facility in her coloratura work, 


January 16, r9r9 
demanding several encores. The singer was accompanied 
by her husband and teacher, Guido H. Caselotti, who fol- 
lowed her artistically. 


Edyth Jennings to Resume Concert Work 


; Edyth Jennings, the young soprano, who had been mak- 
ing rapid progress in the musical world as an artist of 
ability prior to her retirement for a year or more due to 
the death of her husband, has now reentered the field 
and has already been booked for many concert appear- 





EDYTH JENNINGS, 
Soprano. 


ances. Miss Jennings is the possessor of an excellent 
soprano voice which contains depth, power and quality 
and an unusually large range. The public will shortly 
have the opportunity of hearing her again in a New York 
recital, the date of which will be mentioned later. 
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A Pedagogue Who Studied to Teach 


Eleanor McLellan is one of those personalities who 
studied with the distinct purpose of teaching; in other 
words, it has been her aim to make an exhaustive study 
of all those fine points which would enable her instruc- 
tion to be of the highest benefit to her students. A very 
intelligent woman and the possessor of a voice of qual- 
ity, this well known teacher doubtless would have reached 





ELEANOR McLELLAN. 


the zenith of success in the operatic and concert fields had 
she chosen those lines of endeavor. Miss McLellan is 
probably the youngest woman teacher in New York who 
has to her credit so extensive a list of recognized singers 
who have studied or are studying with her, as the follow- 
ing: Dan Beddoe, Emily Beglin, William Bonner, Blanche 
Da Costa, Meta Christensen, Eleanor Cochran, Josephine 
Dowler, Sue Harvard, Hazel Dawn, Marguerite Ringo, 
Margaret Romaine, Louis Shenk, Olive Nevin, Mrs. J. 
H. Flagler, L. H. Harper, Marie Tiffany, Edward Strong, 
Tom Daniels, Christie MacDonald, Josephine Follansbee, 
Edward Evans, Olive -Ulrich, Henrietta Wakefield, J. 
Weibley, Elsie Rochester, and Thelma Lucas. 


Amato Scores in Cuba 
Word has been received from Havana, Cuba, that Pas- 
quale Amato, the celebrated baritone of the Metropolitan 
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Opera Company, is experiencing much success as a guest 
star of the Bracale Grand Opera Company. After Mr. 
Amato’s debut in “Pagliacci,” prices were raised by the 
impresario, and after his second performance in the “Bar- 
ber of Seville” he was asked to remain another month 
in Havana. 


New York Shows Fondness for Merle Alcock 


That New York is not unmindful of the splendid con- 
tralto voice possessed by Merle Alcock is evidenced by the 
many public appearances throughout this city which have 
taken place as a result of her recent Aeolian Hall recital. 
Immediately following her recital she appeared as soloist 
on November 30 and December 1 with the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York and on December 16 she scored a pro- 
nounced success at the Bagby Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel for she was compelled to give an encore and 
six recalls after the final group—a unique distinction for 
30 fashionable an audience. Miss Alcock was one of the 
soloists on December 6 at the annual “steel dinner” given 
at Charles M. Schwab's New York home and she also 
sang for Mrs. Schwab on Christmas Day and New Year's. 
Future New York concert engagements for this artist will 
include appearances as soloist with the Rubinstein Club Jan- 
uary 18; with the Schola Cantorum, April 7, and in Carnegie 
Hall, April 17, when Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” will 
be sung. Other engagements outside of New York con- 
stitute five appearances as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Another Boston appearance was with 
the Handel arid Haydn Society in “The Messiah” on De- 
cember 22. Philadelphians had the pleasure of hearing 
this artist on December 30, when she appeared with the 





MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto, 


Philadelphia Choral Society. On January 9 Miss Alcock 
sang in Norfolk, Va., giving a joint recital with Lazaro, 
and there are three other joint recitals scheduled for Jan- 
uary, the first two with Lambert Murphy, the tenor, in 
Canton, Ohio, january 20 and 21, and the third in Worces- 
ter, Mass., on January 28. From February 1 to March 1 
this splendid artist will devote her time to a joint recital 
tour with Bechtel Alcock, the tenor. 


Postponed Novaes Recital, Now February 19 


Just two days before her second New York piano re- 
cital, Guiomar Novaes received news from Brazil of her 
mother’s death, a blow all the more severe because of the 
great distance which separated her from her mother at 
the time. 

Miss Novaes’ management has postponed the date of her 
recital to Wednesday afternoon, February 19, when the 
pianist will play the same program. It is an unfortunate 
fact in the life of all artists that they must dedicate them- 
selves unreservedly to their public, and meet the varied 
sorrows and disappointments of life with head held high 
and a smile to greet their audiences. Only when alone 
are they allowed the luxury of grief. It is with deep 
sympathetic understanding that the many audiences, which 
Miss Novaes must necessarily face in her busy season, will 
greet this young artist, whose superb artistry ranks her 
among the best of our present day. 


“Pagliacci” Prologue Featured at the Rialto 


Euouardo Albano, baritone, a protegé of the Rivoli- 
Rialto manageinent, is being featured at the Rialto this 
week in the “Pagliacci” prologue. Anna Rosner, soprano, 
is singing Jack Thompson’s “Love Is Divine.” The Rialto 
organist, Arthur Depew, contributes solos, the orchestra 
— several selections under the baton of Hugo Riesen 
eld. 


Director Granberry Returns from France 


On December 30 the faculty of the Granberry Piano 
School gave a reception in honor of the director, George 
Folsom Granberry, in the studios of the school, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Mr. Granberry recently returned from 
France, and the reception was in the form of a welcome 
to him. 
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Y. M. C. A. Director Praises Griffith Pupil 


Inez Wilson, a young pupil of Yeatman Griffith, has 
been doing splendid work in Italy for the American boys. 
With her concert company, she has toured the country and 
entertained the soldiers, making them forget for a while 
the dan war 

The following letter of endorsement, dated Paris, De 
cember 6, was received by Mr. Griffith from H. C, Evans, 
the director of thé Y. M. C. A. in Italy 
and Misses Wilson 


wers ot 


Hinton and Whit 


“Henry Louvaine 
temore, of the Inez Wilson Concert Company, have toured 
Italy, playing to members of the A. E. F. They have 





(1) 
Viss 


Licutenat Colonel Chriatie, C, O 
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made the days and nights glorious for our boys. They 
are by far the best entertainers we have had in Italy. 
They have followed our troops into Austria, enduring the 
hardships of our rations, shell pitted roads and all the in- 
conveniences of the desolated country. I cannot speak too 
highly of the spirit, courage and ability of each member 
of the company.” 

Miss Wilson also stated in a letter to her teacher that 


her concert company has been requested to go into Ger- 
many to give some concerts for the army of occupation 
and will be gone about a month. 
wonderful experience 
home,” 


“T think this will be a 
I want to finish my job and then 
come she added. 


FOOL LL 





and - 


(2) 


. of squadron, 


Wilson snapped just before leaving France, 


Wiss Wilson starting on a 10,000 foot flight near Verdun 
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Regneas Pupil on Maiden Tour 


Just twenty-two years of age, with a beautiful, big con 
tralto ysique, and all that goes with the mak 
ing of a successful concert artist, Mary Potter, who has 
been working with Joseph Regneas for two years, is mak- 
ing her first concert tour, beginning at Kansas City and 
continuing through the principal cities of the Middle West 
Miss Potter will have a score of appearances in all before 
returning to New York. The MusicaL Courter received 
the following telegram from the young artist on her ar 
rival in Kansas City Mo., on January 4 

“Arrived 10:30 a. m. Leave tonight at 10 for Denver 
Had a rehearsal, and everything is in fine shape, including 
spirits Mary Porrer.” 


voice, fine ph 


oes and 


Five Other Regneas Artists’ Engagements 


Another young singer, just turned twenty, from the 
same studios, is Joan Marse, of Cincinnati, who will ap 
pear at the Plaza Hotel Morning Musicale on February 
11 as co-star with Rafaello Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. She is booked for appearances in 
Bridgeport, Baltimore, New Haven, Elmira, Marietta, 
Ohio, Easton, Pa., etc Martha Hadley had a very suc- 
cessful appearance a fortnight ago at the Country Club, 


ef Ridgetield, N. J., this being a return engagement. 

Cara Sapin has been appointed head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the music conservatory of Louisville, Ky. She 
vorked with Mr. Regneas over a period of years, becom 
ing one of America’s best contraltos, and toured exten 
sively in concerts through New England, following two 
successful seasons with the Boston Opera Company. Mrs. 
Harry Neal Eddins returned last week to her home m 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., after one of her periodical visits to 
New York for study with Mr. Regneas. She is the prin- 
cipal soprano in her section of the country, and her serv- 
ices are sought within a large radius of her home city. 
She was receitly appointed director of the vocal depart- 
ment at the University of Alabama, where there are over 
1,000 students enrolled. Gladys Axman, another of the 
excellent Regneas sopranos, sailed on the France for Bor- 
deaux ten days ago. During the past two seasons she has 
filled numerous engagements in and near New York and 
has established an excellent reputation as a concert and 
operatic artist. 


Royal Greene Likes Penn’s Song 


The following letter from Dayton, Ohio, and dated Oc 
tober 29, 1918, was scent to Arthur A. Penn, the well known 
composer, atid shows the increasing popularity of his na- 


tional favorite, “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
“Dear Sir: 

“In reply to your letter of June 19 regarding the 
song “The Magic of Your Eyes,’ will say that I have sung 


the song with a great deal of pleasure to myself, and I may 
say, without any hesitancy, to the audience as well. 

“While the range of the song is rather high for a basso 
of the lowest register, the melody and the simplicity of the 
theme abundantly make up for the time taken to transpose 
to a lower kev 

“As you know, it is very hard for a basso to find songs 
that entirely suit their voice, and harder still to find any- 


thing that fits the temperament of the singer; yet I must 
say that this song can be arranged to fit any voice. 

“In regard to the teaching of voice, | do not have a 
very large class, as I do not have an overabundance of 
time to devote to that line, but I have given this one song 
to five of my pupils and have received the best of results 
from them. 

“After | received your letter | made it a point to use 
this song on as many of my programs as I could to give it 
a thorough test, and it has met all of them, so now I gladly 
attest its value. 

“Wishing you the very best of luck in producing another 
of equal merit, | am, Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Royau J, Greene, basso. 


” 


Amparito Farrar Sings for Kiddies 


Amparito Farrar, on Monday evening, December 30, 
delighted an audience composed almost entirely of chil- 
dren when she sang in that interesting miniature theatre. 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, made prominent through the 
activities of Miss Lewisohn. Attired in the Alsatian cos- 
tume which she brought back with her from Alsace-Lor- 
raine, she made a pretty picture under the diminutive arch 
of the tiny theatre. Bainbridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” served to open the program with such de- 
lightful results that the soprano gave as an encore the 
funny little “Gingerbread Man.” Then followed the two 
weli known English ballads, the old familiar “Little Grey 
Home in the West” and the modern battlefield song, 
“Roses of Picardy.” At the end, the children were very 
enthusiastic but far from satisfied, crying in perfect unison 
to a three-quarter tempo, “We want more! We want 
more!” 

Miss Farrar then asked for a request, and she was much 
surprised to receive the unanimous choice, “The Marseil- 
iaise,” which was sung in French, for the audience was 
composed of children of many nationalities. They were 
delighted and applauded so vigorously that Miss Farrar 
gave them the Poiiu’s favorite marching song, “Madelon,” 
and concluded with the ever popular Foster number, “The 
Americans Come.” 


Julia Claussen in the Northwest 


Among the important January engagements for Julia 
Claussen are two appearances with the St. Louis Or- 


chestra in St. Louis, where she is a great favorite. From 
that city Mme. Claussen proceeds to Lincoln, Nebr., and 


from there she will go to Sioux City, where she will sing 
under the auspices of the Sioux City Concert Course. 
Upon the fulfillment of her engagements in the North- 
west, Mme. Claussen will return East for her several ap- 
pearances in New England. 


Bispham to Teach in Chicago 


John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Con- 
servatory of Chicago, announces the special engagement 
of the distinguished vocal artist and teacher of voice, 
David Bispham, as guest instructor for the summer session 
of 1919, beginning June 23 and continuing for five weeks 
to July 26 
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Sophie Braslau Sings Cecil Forsyth’s “Rest” 


One of the most interesting features of Sophie Braslau’s 
Carnegie Hall recital, on December 29 last, was her sing- 
ing of the new song “Rest,” which has been dedicated to 
her by its composer, Cecil Forsyth. The lyric of this 
song is one of the most beautiful productions of the 
young English poetess, Irene Rutherford McLeod. It 
expresses with an eloquent tenderness the deep set and 
eternal longing of the feminine mind for love that brings 
with it rest and protection, It is said that Miss Braslau 
recognized the song at a first hearing as exactly the some- 
thing that she had always sought before, but in vain. 
The music is simplicity itself. It begins with a placid 
major melody built up over an accompaniment of three 
constantly falling notes; then comes a short middle section 
in the relative minor, with a new accompaniment mostly 
placed above the voice; then the original major tune re- 
turns, and the song vanishes, as it were, into the silent 
earth on the last two lines, “When you tire . . . let 
me go T shall be asleep.” 

Needless to say, Miss Braslau sang the song con amore 
and with her usual perfection of art and tonal quality. 
The accompaniment was played by Kurt Schindler with 
exquisite sympathy and distinction. J. Fischer & Bro., 
ect Place, New York, have published the song in two 
eys. 


Barbara Maurel, a Newcomer in Concert 


In spite of her youth, Barbara Maurel has had a career 
full of interést. Born of French parents in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, in the very heart of that territory which for more 
than four years has been so bitterly disputed by the Allied 
and enemy armies, she was brought to America as a child 
ef five. Here she resided until her sixteenth year, when 
she returned to Europe, and for a season studied piano. 
Then, returning to America, she lived for two years in 
Philadelphia and New York, where she first conceived the 
idea of a vocal career. On her return to Paris, she was 
accepted as a pupil by Jean De Reszke, studying also with 
that noted representative of the Fugére School, Jules 
Chevalier, to whom she was sent by Mary Garden, who 





BARBARA MAUREL. 


heard and admired her. Remaining three years under 
this eminent tutelage, she then entered upon her profes- 
sional career—a full fledged product of the most authorita- 
tive French instruction, Covent Garden promptly claimed 
her as a welcomed acquisition, but, though engaged under 
a two year contract, her debut failed to materialize, owing 
to the war. This was a great disappointment to Miss 
Maurel, but she refused to allow herself to become dis- 
couraged, and continued her work in preparation for the 
career that she felt had merely been postponed. Coming 
to America a few seasons ago, she was engaged almost 
immediately by Max Rabinoff, director of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, for leading mezzo-soprano roles. 
With this company she was heard all over the United 
States and Canada, appearing in “Rigoletto,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” “Cavalleria,” “Tales of Hoffman,” and other 
standard operas. Her success was immediate and unquali- 
fied, and the audiences which welcomed her so enthusiasti- 
cally in operatic roles are now according her equal admira- 
tion in the concert field, which she has entered with the 
present season. She made an extended tour through the 
Eastern States just before Christmas and this month she is 
again filling a number of engagements, appearing also in 
joint recitals with Oscar Seagle. Her first New York re- 
cital will come in March. 

Miss Maurel is singularly lucky in having a voice that 
makes a superb graphophone record. She is under con- 
tract with the Columbia Graphophone Company, and her 
first records, which include “Long, Long Ago,” “Land of 
ihe Sky Blue Water” and “Song of the Chimes,” have 
sold with astenishing rapidity. 


Witherspoon Pupil to Be Heard in Recital 

Another Witherspoon artist-pupil to be heard in recital 
this season is John Quine, who will appear at Aeolian Hall 
on Friday evening, January 17. 
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DIPPEL PLANS TO’ RETURN 
TO OPERA NEXT SEASON 


(Continued from page 5.) 

not visit Mr. Kahn at his office recently. As a matter of 
‘fact, the two gentlemen have not seeri each other for 
months. And Mr. Kahn never heard of Mr. Dippel’s 
plans until somebody called his attention to the story in 
Variety. Whatever backing Mr. Dippel may have is not 
coming and will not come from Mr. Kahn. However, if 
Mr. Dippel expects to put the scheme through on the ex- 
tremely broad lines upon which it is laid out, nobody can 
be better aware than he that it will require real money 
and much of it for backing. That sort of thing is not 
to be done on a shoe string. 


Competition for Hammerstein 


One of the concluding paragraphs of the Variety article 
read as follows: 

“The entire plan, according to those who follow the 
moves in musical circles, appears to be directed at the 
possibility of the re-entrance into grand opera of Oscar 
Hammerstein. The Metropolitan directors do not wish to 
have the irrepressible Oscar obtain another foothold in 
the American operatic field and that may be the reason 
for the backing of the Dippel venture by Mr. Kahn.” 

Of course, that is all ridiculous and fell of itself the 
minute the MusicaL Courter established the fact that Mr. 
Kahn is in no way backing Mr. Dippel. Still Mr. Ham-. 
merstein was seen. He was rather resentful because the 
Musica Courter had passed on a rumor, originated by 
‘The World, to the effect that Morris Gest would be his 
partner when he Boes back into opera next year, as he 
promises to do. “You ought to know better than that!” 
exclaimed the redoubtable Oscar, before there was time 
to call his attention to the latest rumor. “Gest is a good 
fellow. He leases my Manhattan Opera House and does 
fine things in it. Nothing against Morris—but you ought 
to know Oscar Hammerstein well enough by this time to 
know that the only partner he ever had or will have is 
Oscar Hammerstein.” 

“And what about this Dippel-Kahn rumor, Mr. Ham- 
merstein es 

“I hope it’s true. The more the merrier. Say, if Dippel 
only starts half a dozen opera companies at one time he'll 
have so many troubles that I’ll be able to forget my own, 
laughing at his.” 

‘And you're really going to give opera next year?” 

“Well, wait and see. I promise you there'll be some 
fun, anyway. Do you know I’ve brought all those cos- 
tumes I had stored in Canada into America? It cost me 
$6,000 in duty. That looks like business, doesn’t it? And 
I've got a five story building right here in the city all full 
of scenery.’ 

“But Mr. Dippel says there will be a scarcity of artists 
—especially tenors.” 

“He’s right. There will be—for Mr. Dippel.” 
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Kussewitzky Reported Robbed by Bolsheviki 


Sergei Rachmaninoff brought word to this country that 
Sergei Kussewitzky, the famous Russian contrabassist and 
conductor, had been robbed of all his money by the Bolshe- 
viki and is now solely dependent on his salary of 6,000 
rubles as conductor of the famous string orchestra of Pe- 
trograd, founded by the grandfather of the late Czar, and 
is still in existence. At the present rate of living in Russia, 
6,000 rubles—equivalent to about half that number of 
American dollars—do not go far, especially for anyone 
accustomed to living in the style of a multi-millionaire. 
When the revolution came, the string orchestra, ceasing to 
he imperial, resolved itself into a democratic body and 
chose its own conductor, conferring the honor on Kusse- 
witzky, who succeeded Wahrlich, father of the singer, 
Reinhold Warlich. 


Bracale Going to Mexico 


The Bracale Grand Opera Company is having a very 
successful short season in Havana, Cuba, at the present 
time, headed by Maria Barrientos and Edith Mason. Anna 
Pavlowa and her ballet are also there, playing in conjunc- 
tion with Bracale at the Teatro Nacional. At the termin- 
ation of the Havana season, about the middle of this 
month the Bracale and Pavlowa companies are going into 
Mexico for a tour. The personnel of the Bracale com- 
pany will be announced shortly. It will not include, how- 
ever, either Mme. Barrientos, who is coming to the Metro- 
politan, ner Miss Mason, who has other engagements. Im- 
presario Bracale expects to bring over some European 
artists of prominence. 


Grainger Discharged from Military Service 


Percy Grainger was discharged from military service 
January 6, and will at once continue his activities as solo 
pianist. His first and only public appearance this season 
in New York City will be with the Philharmonic Society of 
New York. Josef Stransky, conductor, on Sunday, February 
2. when he wil! play Grieg’s piano concerto and conduct 
the orchestra in two of his own compositions, “Colonial 
Song” (in which the composer has expressed the feeling 
aroused by the scenery of his native land, Australia) and 
“Mock Morris” dance. These two numbers will be heard 
here for the first time in their original form, although they 
have been played frequently in arrangements for piano 
solo. 


Rumor of Willy Hess’ Death 


A report has reached the MusicaL Courter in a round- 
about way to the effect that Willy Hess, the violinist, died 
a short time ago in Berlin. There is no way of establish- 
ing the truth or untruth of this report at the present time. 

Hess was born in Mannheim in 1859 and his first ap- 
pearance was as a child prodigy in New York at the tender 
age of eleven. He has had a distinguished career both 
as artist and teacher. Among his positions have been 
those of professorof violin at the Royal Academy of Music, 
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London, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and leader of the Hess Quartet of Boston for six years, 
and professor of violin at the Royal High School for 
Music, Charlottenburg (Berlin). He was holding the 
latter position at the time of his reported death. 


THE 1919 NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


Grand Peace Jubilee with All-American Program a 
Feature 


Plans have almost been completed for the eleventh 
North Shore Music Festival at Evanston, Ill, on May 30, 
31, June 2, 4 and 5. On the opening night the first per- 
formance of a new “Te Deum,” by Peter C. Lutkin, misi- 
cal director, will be given, followed by Verdi's “Requiem,” 
the soloists being Florence Hinkle, soprano; Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass. 

The children’s matinee, Saturday, May 31, will present 
a chorus of 1,500 children, accompanied by the orchestra. 
The soloists have not yet been announced. 

“Artists’ Night” will be Monday, June 2, and John 
McCormack, tenor, will be heard in songs and arias, ac- 
companied by the full orchestra. Elgar's “Dream of 
Gerontius,” with McCormack, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Reinald Werrenrath as soloists, will be performed on 
Wednesday evening, June 4 

Thursday, June 5, will be the night of the “Peace Jubi- 
lee,” and an all-American program will be given, with 
Anna Case as the only soloist. At all these concerts the 
festival chorus of 600 voices and the entire Minneapolis 
Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will be heard. 

The officers of the Festival Association include H. B. 
Wyeth, president; Frederick Chamberlain, vice-president ; 
Alexander O. Mason, vice-president; Wilbur H. Smith, 
secretary; John H. Hilton, treasurer, and Carl D. Kinsey, 
business manager. 


Campanini Entertains the Press 


On Thursday, January 9, Cleofonte Campanini enter- 
tained the critics on the daily papers of Chicago and 
editors and representatives of musical papers, at a lunch- 
eon given in hcnor of Henri Fevrier. The libretto of 
“Gismonda,” which is to have its world premiere on Tues- 
day evening, January 14, was placed under the plate of 
each guest. Also the following short articles by Cam- 
panini and Henri Fevrier: 

By CLeoronte CAMPANINI 


The fact that “Gismonda,” the new opera by Henri Fevrier, one 
of the most prominent of the French composers cf today, is to 
have its world premiere at the Auditorium, has emphasized once 
more that, at the present time, Chicago is the American center 
of modern French opera. Chicago, with its enthusiasm and _ its 
idealism, typifies, to my mind, American aspirations on the road 
to artistic achievements, and it is appropriate that it should be 
the home of modern French music, that makes its appeal through 
= a eagerness in search of new pathways in the operatic 
eld. 

One may have a predilection for the Italian overatic art, and, 
being oma myself, I love the opens of my native land; one may 
admire the German operas, and confess that, in the days gone 
by, I had a similar weakness for them; but still one must, if he 
possess real love ‘for music, heed the appeal of the younger genera- 
tion of French composers, whose motto seems to be “Dare and 
Do.” Henri Fevrier is not a stranger to Chicago's music lovers. 
Operagoers have heard and applauded his “Monna Vanna” many 
times, and his “Gismonda” is awaited with the greater interest 
because of his other work. 

By Henri Fevaier 


I wrote “Gismonda” in 1912. The war caused the postponement 
of its production until the present day. If any one looks to “Gis 
monda” as being musically akin to “Monna Vanna,” I fear he will 
be disappointed, for, if the musical structure, that is in orches- 
tral treatment and thematic development are thorough of the 
modern school, the melodic treatment is of quite a di at char- 
acter from the one found in “Monna Vanna.” The duty of the 
composer is to adapt his music to the story, and the story of 
“Gismonda” is so unlike “Monna Vanna” that the musical garb 
of the former has little in common with that of the latter. 

French opera owes a great deal to Maestro Campanini, who made 
the world of modern French composers known to American audi- 
ences, and I am flattered beyond words that the privilege of having 
its world premiére in an American operatic institution directed by 
Mr. Campanini, with Mr. Campanini wielding the conductor's baton, 
has been extended to my new work. 


Alexander Siloti Believed to Be Dead 


A Swiss musical paper is responsible for the statement 
that Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist and conductor, 
died at Petrograd a short time ago. Siloti was born near 
Kharkov on October 10, 1863, and studied under Nicholas 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and Liszt. He has taught in 
Moscow and at Frankfort, Leipsic and Antwerp also, and 
is widely known as a soloist. Rachmaninoff studied piano 
with him for a while. —————— 


Nellie Melba Coming to America 


Nellie Melba has informed friends that she expects to 
visit the United States in the near future. She is living 
in Melbourne and teaching regularly at the Albert Street 
Conservatorium. It is stated that she is devoting much 
of her time to writing a book on her vocal method which 
will be published in a short time. 


Leopold Auer to Give Beethoven Evening 


Leopold Auer, who is to give a Beethoven Sonata Even- 
ing in Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 28, with 
the assistance of Wanda Stein, pianist, will play the 
sonatas in C minor, op. 30, in G major, op. 30, and the A 
major, op. 47. 


Paderewski Reported Shot 


According to unconfirmed press telegrams, Ignace 
Paderewski, the pianist politician, was shot at in Warsaw 
the other day and very slightly wounded. There is a 
large Polish party which resents the interference of 
onl oa in matters relating to the home policies of 
Poland 
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Chicago Opera’s New York Season 
Will Open with Novelty 


It is announced that Henri Fevrier’s “Gismonda,” which 
had its world premiére on Monday evening of this week 
at the Auditorium, Chicago, presented by the artists of 
the Chicago Opera Association under the baton of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, has been chosen for the opening New 
York performance of that organization at the Lexington 
Theatre on Monday evening, January 27. Campanini will 
also conduct on that occasion. Mary Garden has the 
title role, with the new tenor, Charles Fontaine. Others 
are Berat. Maguenat, Journet and Huberdeau. Mr. Fey 
rier is also the composer of “Monna Vanna,” which led 
the series last year at the Lexington. 


Hempel in Revival of “Crispino e la Comare” 


The postponed revival of “Crispino e la Comare” at the 
Metropolitan on January 18 will give Hempel and Scotti 
another opportunity ior their splendid team work in sing 
ing and acting. Though written more than eighty years ago 
this Italian opera, which history says became a great suc- 
cess in those days, may be counted among the novelties 
The work has heen neglected here for nearly a quarter of 
a century, Mme. Patti last singing it at the Academy of 
Music on December 10, 1884, as her closing performance. 
About that time a New York critic wrote: “There is no 
epera on the stage which sends its hearers home so happy 
and contented.” 

As Annetta, Frieda Hempel adds one more role 
repertory of nearly seventy-five operas. 


American Sueniies of ‘ ‘La Reine Fiammette” 


“La Reine Fiammette,” music by Xavier Leroux to the 
play by Catulle Mendes, will have its American premiére 
on Friday evening, January 24, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Geraldine Farrar will sing the role of the heré- 
ine, Lazaro the part of Danielo, with Didur and Rothier 
in the principal supporting roles. Others in the cast will 


to her 


be Mmes. Perini, Howard, Sparkes, Ellis, Beale, Mellish, 
Arden, Tiffany, Mattfeld, White and Warwick, and Messrs. 
Bada, Reiss, Laurenti, Paltrinieri, Audisio and Ananian 
The Russian painter, Boris Anisfeld, has designed and 


painted the scenery. The costumes also are from his de- 


signs. Richard Ordynski has charge of the stage manage- 
ment and Giulio Setti of the chorus. Pierre Monteux will 
conduct, 


Metropolitan Opera Chorus Patriotic 


Through the activity of Chorus Master Giulio Setti, the 
100 members of the chorus of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, a large proportion of whom are Italians, sub 
scribed over $6,500 to the Fourth Liberty Loan. They also 
presented 6,000 cigarettes to the visiting Italian soldiers. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


KNABE PIANO FOR SALE~—Ebony 
baby grand; in perfect condition; $500. 
Will accept $100 cash and balance in 
monthly installments. Address 56 West 
68th street, New York City. 














ACCOMPANIST, soon to be discharged 
from the U. S. Army, desires engage- 
ment by March 1, 1919. Educated under 
the best masters, experienced and best 


references. Address “D. S.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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A PROMINENT NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER offers a rare opportunity for one or two young singers 
with voices of exc ~ 990 waa quality to study under her in preparation for either opera, concert or 
ted singer, who meets all the requirements but who is handi- 

capped financially, to receive the best instruction possible in New York. 


Address: “P. V. T.,” 
Care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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{The Musical Courier —— Bureau is well 


on = ~ second ree M. he ——_ 
service justifi y man rs inquiry 
received yom Fn nf That the bureau has been of 


assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
lettere are answered by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ssible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Will Foreign Artists Remain in America? 


“Do you think that most of the foreign artists now living im 
this country through the stress of war will remain here per 
manently or change their residence to Europe as soon as the 
peace negotiations will permit the resumption of traveling?” 
This is a difficult question to answer as each individual has his 

own preference in the matter. Those who left houses or apart 
ments with all their furniture and “household goods” would nat 
urally wish to get back as early as possible, and several have already 
arranged for passports, which they anticipate being able to use 
within the next two months. Many who came over disposed of 
their furniture and gave up the lease of their houses or apartments, 

These are free to make a choice as to whether they will remain in 
this country or go back. Others will become permanent American 
residents (in fact, some of them have already taken out United 
States citizenship papers), while others naturally will want to go 
back to their native countries, At the same time, it is to be assumed 
that a large percentage of our foreign visitors have become inti 
mately acquainted now with our ways and customs here, through 
their four years wth us, and on that account, as well as because 
of the fact the European conditions in nearly all of the countries 
are very bad financially and otherwise, will feel like remaining in 
the United States permanently. 

There are many natives even of the Central Powers, like Hertz, 
Stransky, Matzenaver, Hempel, Schumann Henk and others, who 
have become or ‘desire to become citizens Teachers, whether 
American or foreign, who had large classes abroad, have found 
that in this country they not only had larger classes, but that 
the receipts are greatly in excess of what they received in Europe. 
Naturally this must have an effect upon their decision as to whether 
to remain here, Owing to the restrictions of travel, of obtaining 
passports, etc., it will be many months before there can be an 
unlimited amount of pupils going over, particularly to France. It 
will be of interest to see how many or how few of the foreign 
teachers remain in this country 


Wants Kindergarten Music 


“IT am an interested reader of the Musica Counter, and 
beg that you kindly give me information on the following: I 
shail in a few weeks return to my home in Chadron, Neb., 
where for years I have taught music, I have so many oppor- 
tunities to teach little children. Would you call this kinder- 
garten music? Mothers of little tots, aged four to eight years, 
have come to me and begged me to please teach their little 
ones a few catchy melodies and steps in dancing appropriate 
to their ages and intellect. 1 am anxious to do this, and so 
beg that you please advise me as to what music, songs and 
easy dances to get. It must not be too expensive to get, Out- 
side of the airs “Go Tell Aunt Rhoda,’ ‘Mother, May I Go 
Out to Swim’ and ‘There was a Goose in Syracuse,’ I know 
no others, and even the latter is lost. The airs must be sweet 
and catchy, like above, that are very much loved by little folks.” 
The best way for you to obtain a list of music suitable for your 

kindergarten work is to write to the Oliver Ditson Company, Bos 
ton, Mass., Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass., and G. Schirmer, 
3 East Forty-third street, New York City, for their catalogues of 
kindergarten music, As your letter is dated from one of the large 
cities of the West, although that is not your residence, you might 
obtain the catalogue from some of the music dealers in that city, 
where it is understood there are quite a number. 


Fannie Dillon’s Publishers 


“In your Musicat Courter of December 12, 1 noticed an 
article about the American composer, Fannie Dillon, and would 
like to get her compositions, but do not know where to secure 
them Win you please let me know in your Information Bureau 
where I can buy her composition for the piano, ‘Birds at 
Dawn’?” 

The compositions of Fannie Dillon can be purchased from the 
John Church Company, Fourth and Elm streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
e A Teacher for New Haven 


The Information Department is in receipt of a letter from New 
Haven, which reads as follows: 

“Do you think it possible to induce one of the good voice 
teachers of New York to give lessons in this city, one or two 
days a week? There are quite a number of singers in this 
city, who take lessons from teachers of more or less doubtful 
ability and I feel confident that if a male teacher of unques 
tioned ability could be prevailed upon to devote a day or two 
each week to our city, that in a short time he would have his 
time all taken and it would prove a profitable undertaking for 
all concerned. How would you suggest going about it and what 
teacher would you recommend?” 

Are titere any vocal teachers who are interested in this matter? 
= particulars can be obtained by addressing the Information 
ureau 


Questions from Rome 


All the way from Rome, Italy, comes the following inquiry: 
“Where could I obtain the following numbers for tenor: 

‘Per viver vicino a Maria,’ Donizetti? McCormack has made 

a record of this song and on the record it states that it is 

from “The Daughter of the Regiment,’ but I have examined 

different scores of the opera ond fail to find the number; nor 
have appeals to Ricordi Sena; at Milan and in London, helped 

me, Caruso, too, has a record of an ‘Ave Maria’ by Kahn. I 

have tried all publishers in Italy to find it, but without suc 

CCaA, 

The aria from “The Daughter of the Regiment” to which you 
refer appears only in the French edition of the opera-—which, inci 
dentally, is the original edition. Presumably Mr. McCormack had 
a French edition which gave both French and Italian texts and 
he preferred to make the record in Italian. The “Ave Maria” 
is by Robert Kahn and is published by G. Schirmer, 3 East Forty 
third street, New York.. Robert Kahn is a German composer who 
formerly lived at Mannheim, but is now at Charlottenburg (Berlin), 
where he succeeded Philipp Schwarenka at the High School for 
Music. He is a brother A the New York banker, Otto H, Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
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Music on My Shelves 


The ballad has long been such a favorite with the 
English that we have come to regard it as belonging 
peculiarly to England—like her famous roast beef. It 
has survived the vicissitudes of many centuries and 
though modified out of all resemblance to its original 
dance form is still cherished by high and low, and is 
equally flourishing in the music hall, the concert hall 
and the drawing room. It is amusing to note that 
“in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ballads and ballad singers 
came into disrepute and were made the subject of 
repressive legislation.” But though condemned by the 
musicians and poets of England’s Golden Age they soon 
sprang again into favor, a favor which has lasted to 
this day. The modern English ballad, while no longer 
telling of brave knights and fair ladies, still sings of 
love and its joys and pains in a frankly sentimental 
way; and because its sentimentality is so honest and 
open one can not help but respect it. I shall mention 
a few that I consider excellent in their way. Some 
have gained wide popularity, others are still too recent 
to be well known. For instance, Guy D’Hardelot, who 
has been quite successful in this type of song, has given 
us “I Know a Lovely Garden” and “Because,” both of 
which are very good. Dorothy Forster’s “Rose in the 
Bud,” Haydn Wood's “Love’s Garden of Roses” and 
“Roses of Picardy,” Florence Aylward’s “Beloved, It Is 
Morn,” and Neel Johnson’s “Gray Days” are all most 
effective and vocal, as are also Ralph Coningsby 
Clarke’s “A Bowl of Roses,” Percy Elliot's “Mate 
o' Mine,” Bayly Ransom’s “Love Will Call You Home” 
and Lilian Ray’s “Land of the Long Ago.” Of course 
there are many by Liza Lehmann, Maude Valerie White, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Franco Leoni and other well know 
writers; but because they are so well known it is hardly 
necessary to call attention to them. One is almost 
tempted to add Tosti to this list, for although an 
Italian he was so long idolized in London and wrote 
so much in the modern ballad style that one thinks 
of him as belonging even more to England than to 
Italy. HENRIETTA STRAUS, 
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Newspaper Criticism 


It seems to me that in railing against the so-called 
musical critics of our daily press we are overlooking 
the chief culprit—the press itself. It is because the 
latter has persisted in regarding music chiefly as a 
form of entertainment and in encouraging those who 
write about it to be first of all amusing, that aesthetic 
criticism has been reduced to the level of journalism. 
It is not surprising, therefore, when we find under the 
thin veneer of the critic the license of the reporter who 
never scruples at the trouble making phrase if it but 
catch the public eye, for that is his function. Unfor- 
tunately he rules public opinion, and knows it; and be- 
cause he has made art subservient to this power he 
has brought newspaper criticism into disrepute among 
artists who prize it only for its commercial value. 

No one regrets this, perhaps, more than the artist; 
for true, impersonal criticism is as wholesome as it is 
rare. It is the only mirror in which the artist can see 
himself as others see him; it not only points out his 
mistakes, but sees and approves what is good; it helps 
give him a proper perspective of his work; in other 
words, it is essentially constructive. Here is where 
your mere reporter falls down; for what he does not 
understand he seeks to destroy, ‘careful only of popular 
opinion, because he always listens with his ear to the 
ground. 

But the student of aesthetics knows that to be a 
real critic he must have something more than a facile 
pen and the knowledge that lies in encyclopoedias—and 
that is the ability “to see the object as in itself it 
really is.” And if he would be a critic of music and 
be worthy of the name it is not enough to confine him- 
self to the technical details of a composition and its 
performance, such as form and harmonic structure, 
tone and diction, and especially the mannerisms of the 
performer ; he must be able to “disengage” and define 
that element in the music or the manner of its per- 
formance that either mars or gives it its charm. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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Talbot’s Washington Concerts Are a Hit 


Ona B. Talbot, the well known manager, formerly of 
Indianapolis, is giving a series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the Shubert-Belasco Theatre in Washington, D. C. 
ithe third of the series was held January 5, and took place 
under distinguished auspices, Mrs. Lansing and Mrs. 
Baker heading the list of patronesses, which included also 
such well known womer as Mme. Jusserand, Mme. Riano, 
Viscountess Ishi, Mrs. William Phillips, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Augustus P. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. Gibson Fahnenstock, Mrs. Marshall Field, Mrs. 
Frederick Keep and Mrs. Henry R. Rea. The soloist of 
the occasion was Mischa Elman, and long before the con- 
cert began ‘ ‘Standing Room Only” was the slogan at the 
box cffice; in fact, a large “S. R. O.” sign was put in 
front of the building. Even the stage was crowded with 
listeners, and many hundreds were turned away from the 
doors. It is interesting to note that Washington is will- 
ing to patronize Sunday concerts when they are of the right 
kind, and evidently Mrs. Talbot has started out to give 
the right kind. She is a manager of large experience, and 
through her long and intimate contact with the public and 
with all the leading concert attractions she is in a position 
to gauge the public taste and to satisfy it to a finical de- 
gree. The future Washington concerts of Mrs. Talbot 
will engage the services of distinguished artists, and the 
whole series may be looked forward to as of the greatest 
social and musical importance in the capital. Washing- 
ton has been waiting for some such enterprise as the one 
iow started by Mrs, Talbot, and her example should do 
much to stimulate other local enterprises in music. Up 
to the present moment Washington never has had con- 
certs in numbers sufficient to represent the cultural im- 
portance of the city. 


“The Americans Come” in Demand 


Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” has lost none of 
its popularity since the declaration of an armistice. In its 
arrangement as a part song “The Americans Come” is 
appearing on programs too numerous to mention here. 
The pointing out of a few however, might prove of in- 
terest: On December 3, the Mundell Choral Society, of 
Brooklyn, a women’s club, gave the composition a splen- 
did send off. The night of December 9, however, proved 
a red letter date for “The Americans Come” since no less 
than three organizations (Rubinstein Club, W. H. Chap- 
man, conductor; Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, both of New York, and the Apollo 
Club, of Brooklyn, J. Hyatt Brewer, conductor, reserved 


for Fay Foster’s Victory song a prominent place on their 
programs. 

The enthusiasm displayed after the singing at all. three 
concerts was of such a spontaneous nature that it was in- 
terpreted as a demand for a repetition, which later was 
complied with 

On December 10 the Singers Club, of New York, pre- 
sented “The Americans Come” with customary result to 
its select audience. 





Anna Case in Recital 


Anna Case, the popular American soprano, will give her 
annual song recital at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, 
January 20, at 8:30 o'clock. Miss Case will sing groups 
of old Italian and Scandinavian songs, modern French 
and English songs. Charles Gilbert Spross will be at the 
piano. 


Romanoff’s New York Debut, February 3 


Helene Romanoff, dramatic soprano from the Imperial 
Opera at Petrograd, will make her New York debut at a 
song recital in Aeolian Hall Monday evening, February 3, 
when she will sing several wholly new Russian songs. 
Richard Hageman will assist at the piano. 


Maazel to Give Second New York Recital 
Marvin Maazel, the young Russian pianist, will give his 
second New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday even- 
ing, January 24, at 8.20. 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courter 
it is qualified to dispense soneuenen on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mustcat Covrier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communion should be addressed 
I Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, 


ING PIANO 


A musical instrament manafactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
































Manufacturers of the 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








r School of Music and Arts 


RALFE Ec STERNER, eieester 


k ween Cor. 9 
Central Par | A to eutees-eown atudents 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENU 
Session Opens October 14th. 


VWIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN, ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Schoo! of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett Adolf Weidig, 
KimpaLt Hati, Curicaco, IL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreectors: C. Hern AND A, FRAEMCKE 


advantage to students: 
ensemble playing, vocal 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


el]. 679 Riverside 





OF THE CITY, OF NEW YORK 
pe Damrosch, Director 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West sr7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 





and lssociate Directors 





Harme my lectures, 
sight reading 


Free 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 
concerts, 


Degupnins to highest perfection. 
hirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


For concert engagements abt 
LF SOHN MUSICAL i, bad 
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The WO) 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Osborne Reed. 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTO 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
sog S. Wabash Avenue, . Chicago 
AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
CONTRALTO—TEACHER or VOICE Artists know tix 
Bush Conservatory - Chicago rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low 
THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM est G to A in alti 
COACHING SCHOOL simo You k 
js HO, 0 KLIOW 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director how much you de 
Five Yhars Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau ire a violin whose tone 
510 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago Ww pa enn isha 
liance evenness, sympa 
thy perfection of ope 
fiftl topped fifths, third 
octave clear harmonies 
G h ] pure pizaicato tones, di 
tinet arpeggios, distinet 
anapol Sc 00 in shake, trill and stac¢ 
ato, and withal quickly 
espons to be y sure 
OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught fines seal phaniisian te 
so superior teachers sree s Hee oe 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L, Ganapol, Director will he interested in a 
wiktet n tist 
Touch which ‘el will 
gindly mail you FREE 
aml whieh contains opin 
PIANO lon from world famous 
SCHOOL Reindahl Grand Model DAHL VIOLINS. 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
Tae : = comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 
Artistic Piano Playing M Drive, R. F.D.. No.3 
—Tue Fag.ten System KNUTE REINDAH ° Madison — hf edo ba 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—-NEW YORK (Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson and Francois 
Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 














ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Fot 


methods of most 





~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 
ony YEAR 


Conducted according to 
European conservatories 


Elocution— MUSIC — Languages 


indress 


progressive 








Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate nd repertoire 
work Department of Opera Ideal location and resi 
dence department with superior equipment 
For entelesus end ind sine Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
address Miss Beatna Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


m7 _ | Steinway Hall, 107-10? East 14th Street, New York 
- Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 























Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORESS 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 















Established 186“ 


CH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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CHOMACK 


Established 1838 in Philadelhphi — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


Nene SOHMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
as — for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 

















ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


¢¢7'T seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
| wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 

successful. Anyone must realize at once what 

a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 

he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 

unique in its operation! You are certainly to 

be congratulated on having achieved such a 

wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 


The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














